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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


SIMEON J. DOMAS 


DAVID V. TIEDEMAN 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


SECTION I 


Introduction 


This bibliography is one of a series of three 
reports which have evolved from the first year 
of a study of teacher competence. This study re- 
ceived its initial impetus from the members of a 
summer workshop at the Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Education and from the New Eng- 
land School Development Council (NESDEC). Ar- 
thur E. Pierce, Superintendent of Schools, Well- 
esley, Massachusetts, who served as Chairman 
of NESDEC’s Merit Salary Study Group during the 
difficult period when the teacher competence in- 
vestigation was planned and initiated, did muchto 
provide a firm foundation for the implementation 
of this study. Ralph D. McLeary, Superintendent 
of Schools, Concord, Massachusetts, also deser- 
ves considerable credit for helping to bring the 
Merit Salary Study Group into being and for initi- 
ating NESDEC’s financial support for the inquiry 
into the problem of identifying and defiming teach- 
er competence. 

The funds of the New England School Develop- 
ment Council were augmented by a grant from the 
William F. Milton Fund of Harvard University for 
the purpose of conducting ‘‘basic research on the 
administrative problem of identifying and grading 
competence in the teaching service of the public 
school.’’ This grant was obtained and adminis- 
tered by Professor Alfred D. Simpson of the Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Education. 
Funds for publication of this manuscript were pro- 
vided by the Publication Committee of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Education. 

The Educational Research Corporation, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, contracted to conduct the 
teacher competence investigation for the New Eng- 
land School Development Council. Professor 
Phillip J. Rulon of the Harvard University Grad- 





uate School of Education (representing the Educa- 
tional Research Corporation) and Professor Simp- 
son served as co-directors of this joint enterprise 
of the New England School Development Council 
and Harvard University. Mr. Simeon J. Domas, 
Research Fellow, Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education, served as project director. 

Dr. Kenneth W. Vaughn, Director of Research 
of the Educational Research Corporation and Re- 
search Associate of Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education participated in the investiga- 
tion as a consultant. 

The arduous work of reviewing the 672 refer- 
ences which were annotated was done by Messrs. 
Norman J. Boyan, John Carruthers, F. S. Chothia, 
Harry L. Coderre, Carl S. Dabney, Francis X. 
Guindon, Elbert Nothern, Judge Rowley, and Rob- 
ert Schweiker. All of these men were students of 
the Harvard University Graduate School of Educa- 
tion during the period when the work was perform- 
ed. 

Mr. John Carruthers, now Director of Guidance, 
Carribou, Maine, assisted in checking the annota- 
tions from the notes of the reviewers. 

Mrs. Lois Asquith, Miss Catherine Florencourt, 
Mrs. Helen Fuchs, Mrs. Marianna Larsen, Mrs. 
Eleanor Marshall, and Mrs. Marjorie D. Tiede- 
man provided secretarial assistance. 

The cooperation of Mr. Thomas E. Rush, Mr. 
Owen B. Kiernan, Mrs. Harold Leo Burrill, Mrs. 
Irma Jackson, and Miss Christina G. Hackett, of 
the New England School Development Council’s Ad- 
visory Committee to the Educational Research 
Corporation, and of the members of its Merit Sal- 
ary Study Group is acknowledged with gratitude. 


A. Source ot Reference 





A list of references to teacher competence was 
obtained from The Education Index,! the Encyclo- 








1. The Education Index. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1929 through May 1949. 
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pedia of Educational Research, and ‘‘The Meas- 
urement and Prediction of Teaching Efficiency: A 
Summary of Investigations. ’’3 Wherever possible, 
reviewers located each of these references, made 
notes of its contents, and checked its bibliography 
against the list of references. References to tea- 
cher competence which were found in the publica- 
tions and which were not included in the list were 
added to the list and reviewed. 

Selected categories (indicated below) of The Ed- 
ucation Index, Reader’s Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature, Bibliography of Education,» Monthly Rec- 
ord of Current Educational Publications, 5 Record 
of Current Educational Publications, ! and Selected 
References in Education, ® were also examined for 
additional references to teacher competence. Such 
references were annotated where possible. 

In The Education Index for January 1929 to June 
1932, the following categories were examined for 
teacher competence references: 























Ability tests 
Administration of schools 
Administrators 
Aptitude tests 
Association for childhood education; committee on 
supervision 
Attitudes 
Boards of education 
Character 
Character education 
Character rating 
Character tests 
College presidents 
College professors and instructors 
College professors and instructors 
pensions and retirement 
promotion 
qualifications 
rating 
rating by students 





salaries 
selection and appointment 
supply and demand 
training 
Correlation of abilities 
Critic teachers 
Drama - study and teaching 
Education 
Elementary education - teacher training 
Ethical culture schools, N. Y.C. teacher training 
department 
Extension education 
Extra-Curricular activities 
high schools 
elementary schools 
junior high schools 
rural schools 
Failure - teachers 
Graduate schools 
Graduate work 
Graduates - colleges and universities - nogmal 
schools and teachers colleges 
Home rooms 
Individual instruction 
Industrial arts teachers 
Industry and education 
Initiative (psychology) 
International education teacher training 
Junior high school teachers 
Junior high schools 
Kindergarten teachers 
Kindergarten teachers-training 
Leadership 
Leadership training 
Learning 
Merit systems, students 
National advisory committee on education 
National committee on research in secondary ed- 
ucation 
National council of primary education 
National council of state superintendents 





Walter 3. Monroe, Ed., Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Wew York: Mac- 





millan Co., 1941. 


A. 8. Barr. "The Measurement and Prediction of Teaching Efficiency: A Sum 
mary Of Investigatione." Journal of Experimental Education, XVI (1948), pp. 





203~283. 


Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature. 
throug! y . 


New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 


Bibliography of Education. United States Bureau of Education. Washington, 

Dd. C.: Geterincut Printing Office, 1908 through 1912. 

Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications. United States Bureau of 

Education. Washington, D. ©.: Government Printing Office, 1912 through 1921. 

Record of Current Educational Publications. Bureau of Education. Washing~ 
on, D. 0.: Government nting ce, 23 through March 1932. 


Selected References in Education. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1933 
through 1936. 


DPoOovvy'y 
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National Education Association 
NEA, committee of 100 on tenure problems 
NEA, report of classroom teachers 
NEA, report of educational research 
NEA, report of elementary school principals 
report of secondary school principals 
report of superintendents 
report of supervisors and directors of in- 
struction 
NEA, national council of education 
NEA, research division 
National Society for the Study of Education 
National Society of College Teachers of Education 
National survey of secondary education 
National survey of education of teachers 
N. ¥Y.C. public schools 
Normal school students 
Normal school students - elimination 
Normal schools and teachers colleges 
Normal schools and teachers colleges 
‘curriculum 
entrance requirements 
follow-up service 
Nursery school teachers 
Nursery school teachers - training 
Nursery schools 
Observation of teaching 
One-teacher schools 
Personality 
Personality tests 
Personality training and development 
Placement - teachers 
Practice teaching 
prognosis of success 
research 
Primary education 
Primary grades 
Principals 
rating 
salaries 
training 
elementary schools 
high schools 
Professional education 
Professional growth 
Prognosis of success 
Public schools 
Questionnaire 
Reports and records 
farms 
high schools 
Research - educational 
Rural education - teacher training 
Rural schools 
Salaries 
Salary schedules 
Secondary education 
Secondary education - teacher training 
Student achievements 
colleges and universities 
normal schools and teachers colleges 
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Student criticism 
Student selecting - normal schools and teachers 
colleges 
Superintendents 
city 
county 
district 
state 
Supervision and supervisors 
research 
elementary schools 
high schools 
primary grades 
rural schools 
Teacher training 
Teacher training - college and university 
Teacher training in service 
Teacher turnover 
Teachers 
certification 
difficulties 
duties 
personality 
qualifications 
rating 
rating by students 
salaries 
selection and appointment 
elementary schools 
high schools 
rural schools 
Teachers’ ethics 
Teachers’ meetings 
Teaching 
Teaching 
difficulties 
tests and scales 
Teaching 
prognosis of success 
tests and scales 
elementary schools 
Teaching as a profession 
Teaching load 
Teaching load - high schools 
Tenure 
Tests and scales 
U. S. Office of Education 


It was found that many of these categories list- 
ed references which were considered to be unre- 
lated to teacher competence. As a consequence, 
they were not investigated in later volumes. The 
categories investigated in the January 1929 to June 
1932 volume and subsequent volumes are indicated 
in Table I. 


The following categories of one volume of the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature were ex- 
amined for teacher competence references: 





Ability 
Character 
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TABLE I 


CATEGORIES OF THE EDUCATION INDEX EXAMINED FOR 
TEACHER COMPETENCE REFERENCES 





The Education Index 





July | July | July 
1935 | 1938 | 1941 
June | June | June 
1938*| 1941*| 1944* 


Critic teachers x x x 

Failure-teachers x x x 

Follow-up studies 

Graduates-normal schools 
and teachers colleges 

Normal school and teachers 
college students 

Normal school and teachers 
college students-elimination 

Normal school and teachers 
college students-follow-up 
service 

Observation of teaching 

Placement—teachers 

Practice teaching 

Principals—rating 

Prognosis of success— 
normal schools and 
teachers colleges 

Salary schedules 

Student achievements— 
normal schools and 
teachers colleges 

Student criticisms 

Student teachers 

Student teachers—rating 

Teacher training evaluation 

Teacher training in service 

Teachers—difficulties 

Teachers—duties 

Teachers—personality 

Teachers—rating 

Teaching —difficulties 

Teaching—prognosis of 
success 

Teaching—rating 

Teaching—research 

Teaching—tests and scales 

Vocational teachers—rating 


Category 





> 
tal 
> bd 


D4 od Od Od 
Do Ad Dd Dd Dd Dd Dd Dd Bd Bd Bd Od 
Do Da dd Oe dd dd Od Bd Od 


D4 D4 Dd dd Dd Dd Dd Od 


D4 D4 Bd Bd Dd Dd Od Od 
Deed od Od 
~ 
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Education 

Educational Measurement 

Educational Research 

Efficiency 

High School Students 

High Schools 

Intelligence Tests 

Junior High Schools 

Marking Systems 

National Education Association 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges 
Personality 

Prognosis 

Research 

Salaries 

School Administration and Organization 
School Finance 

School Superintendents and Principals 
School Supervisors 

School Grading and Promotion 

School Laws and Regulations 
Teachers (ratings) 

Teachers (salaries) 

Teaching 


It was found that only a few of these categories 
contained teacher competence references. Asa 
consequence, only the following categories ofthis 
publication were examined for teacher competence 
references in the volumes from 1890 to May 1949: 
‘‘education, ’’ ‘‘educational measurement, ’’ ‘‘ed- 
ucational research, ’’ ‘‘National Education Associ- 
ation, ’’ ‘‘prognosis, ’’ ‘‘teachers (rating), ’’ and 
‘“‘teaching. ’’ 

In the Bibliography of Education (1908-1912), 
the Monthly Record of Current Educational Publi- 
cations (1912-1921), and the Record of Current 
Educational Publications (1923- 1932), the category 
‘teachers: training and professional status,’’ was 
examined for additional references to teacher 
competence. In Selected References in Education, 
the categories, ‘‘teacher education, ’’ and ‘‘public 
school administration: teaching staff,’’ were ex- 
amined for additional teacher competence refer- 
ences. 

















B. Annotations 


Annotations describe the major ideas about, 
and/or investigations of, teacher competence which 
were included in a reference. So far as it is pos- 
sible to achieve perfect reproduction of thoughts 
when condensing and paraphrasing the words of an- 
other, all ideas or results are those of the author 
of the reference. Criticism and interpretation 
have been excluded. 

Since an annotation represents a report of an 
author’s work, phrases such as ‘‘the author stated 
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that, ’’ ‘‘the author concluded, ’’ ‘‘this article, ’’ 

and ‘‘.... were included’’ have been deleted in many 
instances for the sake of conciseness and repro- 
duction economy. 

Annotations emphasize teacher competence. 
Topics not related to the problem of teacher com- 
petence which appeared in references annotated 
have been ignored or given slight emphasis. 

Limitations of time and personnel precluded the 
reviewing of all references listed. As a conse- 
quence, selection of references for review and an- 
notation became necessary. Considerations of per- 
tinence of a reference (as judged by inspection of 
title and subsequent brief scanning of article) and 
prestige of author and/or publication entered into 
the selection process. Six hundred seventy-two 
references were annotated; 334 were not annotated. 
Some references were not annotated because the 
library search method employed did not produce 
them. Such references are identified by an aster- 
isk which precedes the author’s name. 











Informat.:on about some references which could 
not be located was taken from ‘‘The Measurement 
and Prediction of Teaching Efficiency: A Summary 
of Investigations,’’ by A. S. Barr (footnote 3). 
The sentence, ‘‘Data taken from 70,’’ has been 
appended to these references. 


C. Arrangement of References 





References have been arranged alphabetically 
by title within a chronological sequence of publi- 
cation dates for a particular author. Authors have 
been listed alphabetically. References on which 
an author’s name did not appear are listed chron- 
ologically by date of publication within a particu- 
lar title. Titles of such references have been ar- 
ranged alphabetically and collated with the alpha- 
betical sequence of authors. Articles such as ‘‘a,’’ 
‘‘an,’’ and ‘‘the’’ have been disregarded in the al- 
phabetical arrangement of titles. 


D. Classification 


All references have been numbered serially. 
Numbers of annotated references have been class- 
ified according to operations performed by authors 
on different aspects of teacher competence. The 
categories of the classification system with the 
numbers of the annotated references classified in 
each category are reported in Section II. 


S. J. Domas 

D. V. Tiedeman 
Cambridge, Mass. 
January 1950 
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SECTION I 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Adams, E. W. ‘‘What Normal Schvuols and 
Teachers Colleges are Doing to Eliminate 
the Unfit,’’ Proceedings of the New York 
Society for Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion (1929). Pp. 51-56. 








Adams, E. W. ‘‘How Can We Effect the 
Early Identification and the Certain Elim- 
ination of Students Distinctly Unpromising 
as Prospective Teachers,’’ Addresses and 
Proceedings of the National Education As- 
sociation, Volume 68. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1930. Pp. 
838-844. 








Adams, W. C. T. ‘‘Superintendent’s Rat- 
ing of Teachers, ’’ Journal of Education, 
XC (1919), pp. 288-289. 





Adams, W. C. T. ‘‘Two Teacher Rating 
Cards, ’’ American School Board Journal, 
LIX (December 1919), pp. 30, 101. 

Two forms for rating the teaching ability 
and performance of teachers were outlined; 
one was from the superintendent’s view- 
point and the other from the teacher’s view- 
point. The former included ten questions 
in each of four areas: teaching power, ex- 
ecutive ability, personality, and scholar- 
ship. The self-rating card for teachers 
contained 21 questions designed to stimu- 
late the teachers to better work. 





Albert, H. R. ‘‘An Analysis of Teacher 
Rating by Pupils in San Antonio, Texas, ”’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XXVII (1941), pp. 267-274. 

One thousand five hundred twenty-eight 
pupils were asked to name the teacher they 
liked best and to name the teacher that had 
done them the most good. After naming 
these teachers the students were asked to 
list the traits possessed by the teachers 
named. Wide variations appear in the num- 
ber of times the different teachers were 
mentioned as the best teacher or as having 
done the most good. The pupils’ list of 
characteristics of the best teacher show 
little agreement with the characteristics 
that an administrator thought the same tea- 
cher possessed. Pupil rating of teachers 
is reliable, valid, practical, and inexpen- 
sive. Pupils are sufficiently consistent in 
the rating of teachers for the results to be 
meaningful. Administrators cannot agree 
upon the characteristics of the superior 








teacher nor is there much agreement be- 
tween administrators’ opinions of teachers 
and pupils’ opinions of teachers. 


Albreast, Matilda. Methods Used to Eval- 
uate Instruction. Master’s Thesis. Nash- 
ville: George Peabody College for Teach- 

ers, 1930. 








Allen, H. P. ‘‘Teacher Personnel Specif- 
ications as Indicated by School Administra- 
tors,’’ California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education, VI (June 1931), pp. 380-381. 





Allen, Hollis P. ‘‘Earmarks of a Good 
Teacher, ’’ American School Board Jour- 
nal, XCVI (March 1938), pp. 25-26, 92. 

The qualities that make for success in 
teaching were considered. From an anal- 
ysis of the results of an experiment com- 
paring the average test performances of 
60 ‘‘superior’’ teachers and 60 ‘‘very in- 
ferior’’ teachers, it was concluded that, 
after a relatively high minimal background 
has been reached in such items as are 
normally stressed in substantial teacher 
training programs, further additions to 
these backgrounds are not necessarily the 
things that differentiate superior from in- 
ferior teachers. An analysis of the opin- 
ions of a large group of employers of tea- 
chers concerning the factors involved in 
good teaching indicated that the three com- 
ponents of teaching ability are: (1) knowl- 
edge of subject matter; (2) technique of 
teaching; and (3) personality. 





Almack, J. C. ‘‘Keeping Up with Teaching,’ 
American School Board Journal, LIX (Nov- 
ember 1919), pp. 27-30. 

Methods for the improvement of teachers 
in service were discussed. 





Almy-Sorenson Rating Scale for Teachers. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1930. 





Almy, H. V. and Sorenson, Herbert. ‘‘A 
Teacher-Rating Scale of Determined Reli- 
ability and Validity, ’’ Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XVI (1930) pp. 
179-186. 

Twenty characteristics which 27 educators 
mentioned most frequently as the qualities 
which good teachers possess were selected 
for a rating scale of teaching success. A 
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five-point scale for each of these charac- 
teristics was constructed. One hundred ten 
practice teachers in the Superior State Tea- 
chers College, Wisconsin, were rated with 
respect to each of these twenty character- 
istics; some of these teachers were rated 
by two or more different raters while others 
were rated a second time by the rater 
who had made the first rating. The correl- 
ation between the ratings of two different 
raters was .72, whole the correlation be- 
tween the two ratings of the same rater 
(separated by an interval of one month) was 
.92. The correlation between the average 
of the student’s last semester academic 
grades and average ratings was . 45, while 
the correlation between ratings and marks 
given in practice teaching was .69. The 
rating scale is included. 


Alstetter, M. L. ‘‘Scales for the Evalua- 
tion of the Training of Teachers, ’’ School 
Review, XLV (1937), pp. 529-539. 

Reports from a total of approximately 
5000 secondary school teachers were used 
to develop scales for the adequacy (amount 
of training in major field), comprehensive- 
ness (broadness of general education), and 
recency (date of last formal training) of 
secondary school teachers’ preparation. 
Scales in each of these areas were derived 
for teachers of a number of different sub- 
jects. Samples of each class of teacher 
used in developing the scales ranged in 
size from 38 to 583. 


Alstetter, M. L. ‘‘Evaluating the Education 
of Administrative Heads of Secondary 
Schools, ’’ School Review, XLVI (1938), pp. 
108-117. 

The academic and professional prepara- 
tion of 155 administrators was compared 
with the academic and professional prepar- 
ation of secondary school teachers by means 
of the scales which Alstetter developed (see 
12). In general, administrators had had 
more and broader training than secendary 
school teachers. The secondary school 
teacher’s training had been completed more 
recently than had that of the administrators. 


Andersen, W. N. ‘‘The Selection of Teach- 
ers, ’’ Educational Administration and Sup- 
ervision, III (1917), pp. 83-90. 

A group of 1482 school superintendents 
and school board presidents were asked to 
check, on a 3-point scale, 15 items with 
respect to their importance for teacher suc- 
cess and a second group of 16 items with 
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respect to their importance for teacher 
failure. The rank orders of these items 
was reported. 


Anderson, C. S. ‘‘Rating Scale to Deter- 
mine a Man’s Worth as a Teacher of Voca- 
tional Agriculture, ’’ Agricultural Education 
Magazine, X (June 1938), pp. 234-235. 





Anderson, D. A. ‘‘Methods of Measuring 
Teaching Efficiency, ’’ School and Society, 
Ill (1916), pp. 556-562. 

Of the various methods of measuring tea- 
ching efficiency discussed, rating scales 
are about the best devices currently avail- 
able. 





Anderson, Earl W. ‘‘Techniques of Re- 
search Used in the Field of Teacher Per- 
sonnel, ’’ Review-of Educational Research, 
IV (1934), .p. 15. 

Studies related to the evaluation of teach- 
er effectiveness were reviewed. Areas re- 
viewed included: measurement of pupils’ 
progress, evaluation of teaching proced- 
ures, analyses of teachers’ traits, other 
factors in teacher status, correlation be- 
tween various factors, and values and needs 
in research in teacher personnel. 





Anderson, H. J. ‘‘Correlation Between Ac- 
ademic Achievement and Teaching Success,’’ 
Elementary School Journal, XXXII (1931), 
pp. 22-29. 

Five hundred ninety graduates of the Nor- 
thern State Teachers College, Marquette, 
Michigan, were studied to determine the 
relationship between teaching success and 
high school and college scholarship. The 
ratings of the superintendents of the school 
in which the teachers were teaching were 
used as the criterion. The correlation be- 
tween the criterion and high school aver- 
age was .12, and the correlation between 
the criterion and college average was . 19. 





Anderson, M. E. and others. ‘‘Scale for 
Rating Teachers Prepared by a Committee 
of Teachers From the Lafayette School, 
Chicago, ’’ Chicago School Journal, XIV 
(1931), pp. 28-33. 

The teacher rating scale most likely to 
prove satisfactory to those rated is one pre- 
pared by the teachers and based on sound 
and just principles. The rating scale pro- 
posed by a Committee of Chicago Teachers 
was included and covered the following ar- 
eas: (1) Instructive Qualifications, (2) Pro- 
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fessional Aspirations and Opinions; (3) Gen- 
eral Practice; (4) Personal Qualifications; 
and (5) Achievement or Pupil Growth. It- 
ems in each area had short descriptive 
phrases of behavior at four different levels. 


Anderson, Vivienne. ‘‘Teacher’s View- 
point, ’’ School Executive, LXVII (1948), 
p. 57. 

Teachers as well as administrators should 
participate in the construction of devices for 
the rating of teachers. The long-term pur- 
pose of teacher appraisal should be teacher 
growth. 





Antell, Henry. ‘‘An Inventory of Teacher 
Understandings as a Guide Toward Their 
Improvement in Service, ’’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXXI (1945), 
pp. 359-366. 

A twenty-item questionnaire was submit- 
ted to 200 teachers to determine their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of fundamental edu- 
cational principles. Ten of the twenty it- 
ems dealt with the understanding of child 
growth, the other ten with ‘‘fundamental ed- 
ucational principles.’’ Unanimous accept- 
ance of these principles was not found. On 
several items which attempted to gauge, in 
a limited way, the extent of the teacher’s 
acquaintance with newer research in the 
field of child growth, approximately 75% of 
the teachers were acquainted with such re- 
search. In the area of fundamental educa- 
tional principles approximately 50% of the 
teachers stated that: (1) subject matter is 
still the most important job of school (2) re- 
tardation gets better results in some cases 
than promotion, and (3) it is not teaching 
methods which are at fault if children are 
not paying attention. Teachers, on the 
whole, follow the normal curve of distribu- 
tion in educational understandings. 








Apgar, Genevieve. ‘‘The Self-Testing of the 
Teacher of Composition, ’’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Method, I (1922), pp. 380-382. 

Composition teachers in the elementary 
school may evaluate their work by meansof 
the self-testing questionnaire which is pre- 
sented. 








Archer, C. P. ‘‘Recent Trends in Teacher 
Selection, ’’ School and Society, XLIX (1939), 
pp. 769-770. 





Archer, Clifford P. ‘‘Recruitment, Insti- 
tutional Selection and Guidance of Teach- 
ers,’’ Review of Educational Research, 
XVI (1946), pp. 209-216. 








Research on the recruitment and selection 
of teachers was reviewed. The literature 
reveals definite trends towards the recruit- 
ing of individuals with the intellectual and 
personal qualifications of good teachers 
and the use of personality as a criterionfor 
teaching success. There is an increased 
emphasis on guidance with attempts to re- 
move handicaps to successful teaching. 
There is a growing recognition that no one 
clear pattern for a successful teacher ex- 
ists. A combination of predictors has a 
higher predictive value for teacher educa- 
tion than a single predictor. Interest in 
teaching may be formed as a result of ex- 
periences in the elementary school and high 
school. Selection for teacher education 
should continue beyond the time of entrance 
to college and should not be concluded until 
after a short period of teaching in schools. 
Other conclusions. 


Archer, Clifford P. ‘‘Teacher Selection and 
Pre-Service Education in Australia, ’’ Sch- 
ool and Society, LXIV (1946), pp. 1-3. 





Aretz, C. W. ‘‘A Point Scale Method for 
the Rating of Elementary School Teachers,”’ 
Current Education, XXIII (January 1918), 
pp. 3-8. 





Armentrout, W. S. ‘‘The Rating of Teach- 
ers by Training-Teachers and Superinten- 
dents, ’’ Elementary School Journal, XXVIII 
(1928), pp. 511-516. 

Sixteen traits of 200 teachers were rated 
twice, once by their training teachers dur- 
ing their period of student teaching at the 
Colorado State Teachers College, and a 
second time by their superintendents during 
the year following their graduation. The 
average percentage of agreement between 
the two sets of ratings was 40.8, the range 
being 36.2 to 47.9. This was twice as much 
agreement as would result from chance. Re- 
sults concerning each item on the rating 
scale were discussed. 





Armstrong, F. E. ‘‘Characteristics of Tea- 
chers of Vocational Agriculture: A Study to 
Facilitate a More Careful Selection of Can- 
didates for Teacher-Education in Agricul- 
ture,’’ (Abstract of a Dissertation) Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XIII (January 19- 
41), pp. 132-133. 





Armstrong, G., Beale, H. and Wissink, 

G. M. ‘Criteria for Ranking the Faculty 
of a Teachers College, ’’ Peabody Journal 
of Education, XXI (1944), pp. 321-359. 
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Several studies in the evaluation of facul- 
ty service at the college level were exam- 
ined to determine qualifications which were 
of primary importance for ranking the fac- 
ulty of a teachers college. Qualifications 
selected were: (1) teaching ability; (2) schol- 
arship and scholarly ability; (3) experience; 
(4) personal qualities; (5) membership in 
learned societies; and (6) capacity for de- 
partmental and college administration. 
Cautions against the abuse and indiscrim- 
inate use of these qualifications were ex- 
pressed. 


Arnold, Felix. The Measurement of Teach- 
ing Efficiency. New York: Lloyd Adams 
Noble Publishing Co., 1916. Pp. 284. 

Teaching methods, process, personality 
and results were discussed. Conditions 
for acceptable teacher efficiency rating 
schemes are: (1) standards to be applied 
should be definite and known in advance of 
rating by person to be rated; (2) copy of 
rating should be given to the teacher; and 
(3) any report should be supported by facts, 
i.e., by primary evidence. Rating scales 
developed by E. E. Elliott (see 315, 316) 
and by the Ohio State School Survey were 
included. 





Arny, C. B. ‘‘Evaluating our Teaching, ’’ 
Journal of Home Economics, XL (1948), pp. 
7-8. 





Ashley, V. S. ‘‘Minimum Qualifications of 
the Elementary Teacher, ’’ Addresses and 
Proceedings of the National Education As- 
sociation. Washington, D.C. : National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1907. Pp. 239-252. 








Atkinson, E. W. ‘‘A Self-Rating Chart for 
Business Teachers, ’’ Journal of Business 
Education, XVII (September 1941), p. 32. 

Self-evaluation of a business teacher’s 
competence can be accomplished by means 
of 30 items classified as follows: (1) educa- 
tion and professional training; (2) profes- 
sional advancement in position; (3) busi- 
ness teaching or supervisory experience; 
(4) practical business experience; (5) pro- 
fessional growth and contributions; (6) so- 
cial or business activity outside the school; 
(7) social or business activity within the 
school; (8) professional association member- 
ship and acitivities; (9) use of summers, 
vacations, and leisure time; (10) profes- 
sional reading. 





Austin, S. Carolyn. ‘‘How Rate the Real 
Teacher ?’’ New York State Education, XxX- 
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IV (1937), p. 423. 

Ratings of teacher efficiency which are 
made by supervisors, directors, principals, 
and superintendents are generally unsatis- 
factory because these individuals are often 
too over-burdened with other duties to give 
Stable ratings. If teacher efficiency is to 
be rated, it should be rated chiefly in 
terms of a teacher’s general philosophy 
towards pupils, teaching, and life. 


Babbitt, B. G. ‘‘Suggested Procedure for 
the Selection of Prospective Teachers at 
the End of the Sophomore Year of College,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XLI (19- 
48), pp. 676-686. 





Baer, J. A. ‘‘For What is the Teacher 
Paid, ’’ Educational Research Bulletin, VI 
(1928), pp. 225-250. 

Relationships between salary, and exper- 
ience, training, and teaching load were 
studied in groups of 7159 women teachers 
and 1520 menteachers throughout the state 
of Ohio. The data were tabulated accord- 
ing to sex of teacher, type of school, i.e., 
elementary and secondary, and rural and 
urban. (1) In all types of school positions 
and for both sexes, except for men in the 
one-room rural school, there is a relative- 
ly high correlation between salary and ex- 
perience. (2) In all types of schools, and 
for both sexes, there is a relatively low 
correlation between salary and training. 
(3) The correlation between salary and tea- 
ching load is low in nearly every case. (4) 
From one type of position to another, sal- 
ary increases are accompanied by positive 
changes in the amount of training. Other 
results. 





Bagley, W. C. ‘‘Place of Applied Philoso- 
phy in Judging Student Teaching, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XVII 
(1931), pp. 330-335. 

A person’s philosophy has much to do with 
his approach to the solution of problems. 
This idea was illustrated by showing how 
different groups of educational theorists 
would attack the problem of measuring the 
efficiency of student-teachers. One group 
would emphasize objective measuring in- 
struments whereas another group would be 
less certain of their use. 





Bagley, William C. ‘‘The Problem of Rec- 
ognizing and Rewarding Merit in Teaching,’’ 
School and Society, LIX (1944), pp. 259- 
260. 

The efficiency of teachers may be gauged 
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either by the Accomplishment Quotients of 


the pupils or by the judgment of supervisors. 


These proposals were opposed by teachers. 


Bain, Winifred E. ‘‘Is the Rating of. Teach- 
ers Possible and Desirable?’’ Virginia 
Journal of Education, XXIII (1929), pp. 13- 
16. 

The rating of teaching procedures has 
more promise of satisfactory results than 
has the rating of teacher traits. ‘‘If eval- 
uations can be made with an increasing de- 
gree of accuracy and can at the same time 
be operated so as to improve teaching pro- 
cedures they-should be both possible and 
desirable. ’’ 





Baird, James and Bates, Guy. ‘‘The Basis 
of Teaching Rating, ’’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision; XV (1929), pp. 
175-183. 

Five hundred seventy-one Detroit teach- 
ers were rated by principals with respect 
to general merit and eight other character- 
istics of teacher competence. Pupil grow- 
th (as determined by standard tests in read- 
ing in Grades 1, 2, and 3) correlated .135 
with the principals’ general merit ratings 
of the teacher. Correlations between the 
general merit rating and ratings on the 
eight other traits all exceeded .500. 








Baird, J. and others. ‘‘Problem of Teach- 
er-Rating. ’’ Rethinking Supervision, 6th 
Yearbook, Michigan Education Association, 
Department of Elementary School Princip- 
als, 1932. Pp. 109-124. 





Baker, B. K. ‘‘Objective Measurement of 
Teacher-Traits, ’’ American School Board 
Journal, LXXV (December 1927), pp. 43, 





Baker, F. E. ‘‘Selective Admission and 
Selective Promotion in Teacher Educating 
Institutions. ’’ 23rd Yearbook, National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19- 
35. Pp. 16-71. 








Baker, G. M. ‘‘Evidence of Teaching Abil- 
ity,’’ Kentucky High School Quarterly, I 
(October 1916), pp. 16-26. 





Baker, M. E. ‘‘Summary of the Relation 
of Personality Adjustment of Teachers to 
Their Efficiency in Teaching, ’’ Journal of 
Educational Research, XLI (1948), pp. 664- 
675. 

Supervisors’ and principals’ ratings of 
the efficiency of sixty teachers were com- 








pared with the estimates of teacher effic- 
iency which four case workers made after 
an intensive analysis of the teachers and 
of their adjustments. Correlations between 
ratings of actual teaching efficiency and 
that estimated by the four case workers 
were .40, .38, .49, and .36. The implica- 
tions of these results were discussed. 


Ball, L. B. ‘‘Should Merit Ratings Deter- 
mine Salaries?’’ School Executive, LXVII 
(1948), pp. 46-48. 

Fifty-three of the 68 salary schedules ex- 
amined were of the non-merit type. Even 
in communities operating under the merit- 
type schedule, a major portion of the tea- 
chers were affected only by the automatic 
provisions of the schedule. Changes in 
methods of merit rating reported were: 

(1) the number of categories established 

for rating has been decreased; (2) the lines 
between classes are less arbitrarily drawn; 
and (3) there is a trend toward cooperative 
judgment of teachers’ competence by sev- 
eral administrative officers. Other results. 





Balliet, T. M. ‘‘What Can Be Done to In- 
crease the Efficiency of Teachers in Active 
Service?’’ Addresses and Proceedings of 
the National Education Association. Wash- 
ington, D.C. : National Education Associa- 
tion, 1894. Pp. 377-382. 








Ballou, Frank W. ‘‘Determining Who Are 
Superior Teachers, ’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXVIII (1927), pp. 256-262. 

A scheme for recognizing ‘‘superior tea- 
chers’’ which was devised by the Teachers’ 
Council of the District of Columbia included 
the following areas: (1) scholarship; (2) suc- 
cess in teaching: (3) experience; (4) value 
to school outside of classroom; (5) person- 
al equipment; and (6) professional spirit 
and leadership. A salary schedule based 
on the above criteria and including written 
and oral examinations was developed. 





Ballou, F. W. ‘‘Rating Teachers as an In- 
strument in Effective Supervision, ’’ Official 
Report, Department of Superintendence, 
1932. Washington, D.C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1932. Pp. 247-248. 





Ballou, F. W. ‘‘Rating Teachers as an In- 
strument in Supervision, ’’ American School 
Board Journal, LXXXV (July 1932), p. 28. 








Bamberger, Florence E. ‘‘A Supervisory 
Scheme for Evaluating and Imroving Teach- 
ers in Service. ’’ Educational Monographs, 
Society of College Teachers of Education, 
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No. 16. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1925. Pp. 5-15. 


Bamberger, Florence. ‘‘A Survey of Ob- 
servable, Improvable Characteristics Which 
Evidence Skill in Teaching, ’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXVIII (1927), pp. 181- 
185. 

A group of 48 supervising principals in a 
class in supervision at the Johns Hopkins 
University prepared a list of factors which 
evidence skill in teaching; the list consist- 
ed of only observable, improvable factors. 
The major divisions into which the factors 
were classified and listed were: (1) changes 
brought about in the pupils; (2) changes 
noted in the teacher; (3) changes visible in 
the classroom. 





Barr, A. S. An Analysis of the Duties and 
Functions of Instructional Supervisors: A 
Study of the Detroit Supervisory Organiza- 
tion. Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Bulletin No. 7, 1926. Pp. 176. 

The job of a supervisor in the Detroit 
school system was defined by an analysis 
of: (1) the typewritten and printed material 











prepared by supervisors; (2) annual reports 
of supervisors; (3) weekly supervisory re- 
ports; and (4) daily time cards of the super- 
visors. General principles for the guidance 
of supervisors were evolved. 


Barr, A. S. Characteristic Differences in 
the Teaching Performance of Good and Poor 
Teachers of the Social Studies. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co. , 
1929. Pp. 127. 

The teaching techniques and behavior pat- 
terns of 47 good teachers were compared 
with those of 47 poor teachers. The teach- 
ing ability of each teacher was determined 
by the rating of supervisors after the super- 
visors had observed the teacher during two 
demonstration lessons. Characteristics of 
the ‘‘good teacher’’ were listed. 











Barr, A. S. An Introduction to the Scientif- 
ic Study of Classroom Supervision. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1931. Pp. 295- 
365. 

McCall’s (see 589) proposal for evaluat- 
ing teaching efficiency in terms of changes 
in the accomplishment quotients of pupils 
and the assumptions underlying this proced- 
ure were discussed. In addition, 209 rat- 
ing scaies of teacher efficiency were col- 
lected and the frequency with which various 
aspects of a teacher’s performance appear- 
ed on the rating scales was determined. A 
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total of 6939 items appeared in these rating 
scales and those which appeared with a fre- 
quency of five or more were listed in order 
of their frequency of mention. Other dis- 
cussions. 


Barr, A. S. ‘‘Measurement in the Super- 
vision and Improvement of Teaching, ’’ In- 
diana University School of Education Bulle- 
tin, XI (1935), pp. 21-29. 





Barr, A. S. ‘‘The Measurement of Teach- 
ing Ability, ’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXVIII (1935), pp. 561-569. 

The teaching ability measurement field 
was surveyed and general impressions con- 
cerning relationships between a number of 
predictors and measures of teaching suc- 
cess were stated. In addition, a study of 
the relationships between four criteria of 
teaching success and 19 predictor variables 
was reported. The criteria used were: (1) 
a composite of pupil gains on the Stanford 
Achievement Test; (2) a composite of sup- 
erintendents’ ratings of teachers; (3) a com- 
posite of teachers’ scores on nine measures 
of qualities associated with teaching suc- 
cess, and (4) a composite of these compos- 
ites. The correlations between these cri- 
teria and the predictor variables ranged 
from zero to .35. 





Barr, A. S. ‘‘Measurement of Teaching 
Ability; Excerpts.’’ The Application of Re- 
search Findings to Current Educational 
Practices. Official Report of the American 
Educational Research Association. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Educational Re- 
search Association of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1935. Pp. 173-176. 

Measurement of teaching ability is neces- 
sary for the institutional, and in-service 
training of teachers, the administration of 
the teaching staff, and research in these 
areas. Shortcomings in approaches to the 
measurement of teaching ability and the 
need for development of functional tests 
measuring the teachers in action were dis- 
cussed. Certain criteria of teaching suc- 
cess were mentioned. Changes produced 
in pupils, measured in terms of the objec- 
tives of education, is the ultimate criter- 
ion of teaching success. 








Barr, A. S. ‘‘Case Studies of the Teaching 
Difficulties of Teachers of Citizenship at 
the Junior High School Level. ’’ Reconstruc- 
ting Education Through Research. Official 
Report of the American Educational Re- 
search Association. Washington, D.C.: 
American Educational Research Associa- 
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tion of the National Education Association, 
1936. Pp. 28-38. 


Barr, A. S. ‘‘Systematic Study of Learning 
and Teaching Efficiency, ’’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XXXII (1939), pp. 641- 
648. 

The problem of measuring teacher effic- 
iency was discussed. There is little agree- 
ment among the workers in the field of ed- 
ucation with respect to the qualities essen- 
tial for success in teaching, the definition 
of these qualities, the amount of these qual- 
ities that the teacher should possess, and 
the relative importance of the ;ualities. 
Consequently, a study invoivi:z< 2500 pupils 
and 260 rural school teachers of social stud- 
ies at the junior high school level is being 
initiated to provide evidence for the resol- 
ution of some of these disagreements. 








Barr, A. S. ‘‘Measurement of Teaching 
Ability, ’’ Review of Educational Research, 
X (1940), pp. 182-184; 267-268. 

‘‘While there appears to be a growing in- 
terest in the measurement of teaching abil- 
ity, the number of published reports in this 
area is small, only twelve such studies hav- 
ing been published for the three-year period 
covered by this summary. These published 
reports present general analyses of the 
problem of the measurement of teaching 
ability; studies of the use of rating scales 
for ratings by pupils and students and for 
self-ratings and ratings by supervisors; 
studies of tests and test results commonly 
associated with teaching success; and sta- 
tistical studies of test reliability and valid- 
ity. ” 





Barr, A. S. ‘‘Recruitment for Teacher 
Training and Prediction of Teaching Suc- 
cess,’’ Review of Educational Research, X 
(1940), pp. 185-190; 268-270. 

Papers on the importance of pre-training 
selection, guidance, and recruitment of tea- 
chers were reviewed in addition to studies 
of qualities essential to success in teach- 
ing and of factors predictive of teaching 
success. 





Barr, A. S. ‘‘Some Problems in the Meas- 
urement of Teaching Ability, ’’ Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXII (1940), pp. 
363-365. 

In an editorial designed to ‘‘raise ques- 
tions (regarding the measurement of teach- 
ing ability) with the hope that new effort 
may be stimulated towards the solution of 
an important problem’’, the following three 
approaches to the measurement of teaching 








ability were discussed: (1) measurement 
of changes in pupils; (2) direct evaluation 
of the teacher’s performance through ob- 
servation; and (3) measurement of qualities 
of the teacher—intelligence, judgment, 
poise, patience, etc. The validity of each 
of these criteria was discussed. 


Barr, A. S. ‘‘Wisconsin Studies of Teach- 
ing Ability, ’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXII (1940), pp. 671-684; XLI 
(1948), pp. 710-717. ; 
Short Progress Reports of the several in- 
vestigations being carried out at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin provide an overview of 
the ‘‘Wisconsin Studies of Teaching Ability.”’ 





Barr, A. S. ‘‘Measurement and Prediction 
of Teaching Efficiency, ’’ Review of Educa- 
tional Research, XIII (1943), pp. 218-223; 
XVI (1946), pp. 203-208. 

Studies concerned with the qualities essen- 
tial for teaching success, the factors intea- 
ching efficiency, the prediction of teaching 
efficiency, and the measurement of teach- 
ing ability were reviewed. 








Barr, A. S. ‘‘Impressions, Trends and 
Further Research, ’’ Journal of Experimen- 
tal Education, XIV (1945), pp. 200-206. 

‘‘An overview of the impressions, trends, 
and observed needs’’ gathered from the 
seven studies of teaching ability presented 
in preceding issues of the Journal of Exper- 
imental Education was presented. 











Barr, A. S. ‘‘The Measurement of Teach- 
ing Ability, Some Introductory Comments,’’ 
Journal of Experimental Education, XIV 
(1945), pp. 1-5. 

During the period from 1935 to 1945, sev- 
eral students of Professor A. S. Barr, at 
the University of Wisconsin conducted a 
series of research investigations of the ef- 
ficiency of social studies teachers in the 
seventh and eighth grades of Wisconsin r ur- 
al schools. These studies, using the cri- 
terion of pupil growth to evaluate teaching 
efficiency, were condensed and published _ 
in this number of the Journal of Experimen- 
tal Education. Barr set the stage for these 
reports in this editorial. 








Barr, A. S. ‘‘Use of Measurement in the 
Management of Teacher Personnel, ’’ Edu- 
cation, LXVI (1946), pp. 431-435. 
Teacher personnel studies which emphas- 
ized the measurement of competence were 
reviewed. Literature published during the 
period from June 1937 to early 1946 was 
considered. ‘‘....The soundest measure. 
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of teaching efficiency will probably be found 
in the measures of the effect of teacher ac- 
tivity and leadership. ’’ 


Barr, A. S. ‘‘The Evaluation and Predic- 
tion of Teaching Efficiency, ’’ Journal of 
Educational Research, XL (1947), pp. 717- 
720. 

To arrive at a criterion of teaching effic- 
iency ‘‘we must make some assumptions 
relative to the kinds of pupils and commun- 
ities that we desire as the result of the ed- 
ucational program; define the functions of 
the school and the teacher’s responsibility 
in it; and from these work around to some 
definition of teaching efficiency and the 
prerequisites to efficiency. ’’ 





Barr, A. S. ‘‘The Measurement and Pre~ 
diction of Teaching Efficiency: A Summary 
of Investigations, ’’ Journal of Experiment- 
al Education, XVI (1948), pp. 203-283. 

One hundred fifty-three references rela- 
ted to the problem of measuring and pre- 
dicting teacher efficiency were annotated. 
In all cases the annotation included the fol- 
lowing material: (1) criteria; (2) number of 
persons studied; (3) aspects of teachers or 
teaching studied; (4) data-gathering devices; 
and (5) results. The studies were grouped 
as follows: (1) studies employing practice 
teaching marks or ratings as the criteria; 
(2) studies relying upon in-service ratings; 
(3) studies employing college grades or schol- 
arship as the criterion; (4) studies employ- 
ing measures of pupil growth and achieve- 
ment as the criterion of success; (5) stud- 
ies employing a consensus of opinion; and 
(6) a group of studies more or less descrip- 
tive in character, classified as miscellan- 
eous. Summaries of these studies were 
made and conclusions drawn. Genral dis- 
cussion and suggestions. 





Barr, A. S. and Burton, W. H. The Super- 
vision of Instruction. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Co., 1926. Pp. 449. 

The experiences of the authors as teach- 
ers of supervisors, as supervisors, andas 
directors of supervisors were incorporated 
to deal with ‘‘the general problem, princi- 
ples, and procedures of sipervision.’’ The 
problems of evaluating the efficiency of 
teachers and of supervisors were discuss- 
ed. Discussion of the problem of evaluat- 
ing teacher efficiency was limited largely 
to the problems of selecting and using a 
rating card. Other problems. 





Barr, A. S., Burton, W. H. and Brueck- 
ner, L. J. Supervision. New York: D. Ap- 
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pleton-Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 322- 
388. 

The use of check lists, rating scales, 
mechanical measuring and recording devices, 
anecdotal records, tests of qualities com- 
monly associated with teaching success, in- 
terviews, inventories and questionnaires, 
and measures of pupil growth and achieve- 
ment for the evaluation of teacher efficiency 
was discussed. Illustrations. 


Barr, A. S. and Douglas, Lois. ‘‘ The Pre- 
Training Selection of Teachers, ’’ Journal 
of Educational Research, XXVIII (1934), 

pp. 92-117. 

Approximately 172 references were re- 
viewed to determine those predictors which 
most effectively predict teacher success. 

In general, the teacher success criteria 
used were the ratings of supervisors or of 
directors of student teaching. 





Barr, A. S. and Emans, Lester M. ‘‘What 
Qualities are Prerequisite to Success in 
Teaching?’’ Nation’s Schools, VI {‘Septem- 
ber 1930), pp. 60-64. 

Two hundred nine teacher rating scales 
from cities, state departments of education, 
and university departments were analyzed 
to determine a consensus of the relative im- 
portance of a number of different teacher 
traits and activities for teacher success. 
Traits and activities which occurred witha 
frequency of five or more were reported 
with frequencies. 





Barr, A. S. and Jayne, C. D. ‘‘The Use 

of Sound Recording Equipment in the Study 
and Improvement of Teaching, ’’ Journal of 
Experimental Education, IV (1936), pp. 279- 
286. 

The advantages of sound recorders in an- 
alyzing teaching, making objective records 
of classroom instruction for purposes of 
research, improving teachers in service, 
institutional training of teachers, measur- 
ing changes produced in students by var- 
ious methods of teaching, aiding pupils to 
diagnose their own difficulties, and making 
and giving standardized achievement tests 
were discussed. 





Barr, A. S. and others. Elementary Sch- 
ool Standards for the Improvement of Tea- 
ching. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edward Bros. 
Inc. , 1924. 








Barr, A. S. and others. ‘‘The Validity of 
Certain Instruments Employed in the Meas- 
urement of Teaching Ability.’’ Helen M. 
Walker, Ed., The Measurement of Teach- 
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ing Efficiency. New York: MacMillan Co.., 
1935. Pp. 71-141. 

Teachers of 66 classes were studied to 
determine the validity of 19 variables as 
measures of teaching ability. The criter- 
ia of teacher ability employed were: (1) a 
composite of pupils’ gains in raw scores 
on the Stanford Achievement Test and gains 
in accomplishment quotients; (2) a compos- 
ite of seven teacher rating scales; (3) a 
composite of nine measures of qualities 
associated with teaching success; (4) acom- 
posite of six tests of teaching ability; (5)a 
composite of all variables in which each 
variable was given equal weight; and (6) a 
composite of 1, 2, and3. The correla- 
tions between ten selected measures of 
teaching ability and gain in pupil achieve- 
ment were ‘‘uniformly low. ’’ The four most 
valid rating scales for predicting the num- 
ber 5 composite were the Michigan Teach- 
er Rating Scale, the Almy-Sorenson Teach- 
er Rating Scale, the Pennsylvania Teacher 
Rating Score Card, and the Torgerson Rat- 
ing Scale. The most valid measures of 
qualities commonly associated with teach- 
ing efficiency proved to be the American 
Council on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination, the Knight Aptitude Test, and the 
Torgerson Test of Professional Informa- 
tion. Other results. 


Barr, A. S. and Reppen, Nels O. ‘‘The At- 
titude of Teachers Toward Supervision, ’’ 
Journal of Experimental Education, III (19- 
35), pp. 237-301. 

Superintendents in each of 71 cities of 
20, 000 to 150, 000 population in the states 
of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa chose their six most suc- 
cessful teachers and their six least success- 
ful teachers. These teachers were queried 
by means of a questionnaire concerning 
their attitude toward supervision. The ma- 
jority of teachers appreciated and profited 
by supervision. The following mistakes of 
supervisors were listed as common ones: 
no plan, interfere with class work by inter- 
rupting, fail to assume just responsibilities, 
deal with abstract and theoretical issues 
rather than with practical difficulties, pro- 
mote ‘‘fads’’ and pet techniques, antagon- 
istic toward the newer movements in edu- 
cation, lacking consistent, well-defined 
philosophy of education, and engaged infre- 
quent and apparently purposeless changes 
in the techniques and policies of instruction. 
Superintendents were criticized more fre- 
quently than other supervisors for giving 
destructive criticism. They were also 








charged with being distant and unsympathet- 
ic. Areas in which teachers felt they were 
not getting the supervision which they need- 
ed included those of methods and techniques 
of teaching, discipline, and provision for 
individual differences. Preference for su- 
pervisory devices was expressed as follows: 
(1) classroom visitation and conference, 

(2) demonstration, (3) visiting other teach- 
ers, (4) teachers meetings, and (5) profes- 
sional reading and discussion. Supervisors 
were ranked in popularity as follows: (1) 
principal (2) special supervisor, (3) general 
supervisor, (4) superintendent, (5) depart- 
ment head, and (6) assistant superintendent. 


Barr, A. S. and Rudisill, Mabel. ‘‘The In- 
experienced Teachers Who Fail—and Why,”’’ 
Nation’s Schools, V (February, 1930), pp. 
30-34. 

One hundred twenty graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Education, 
were questioned at the end of two years of 
teaching about the difficulties they had ex- 
perienced at three different periods of tea- 
ching, i.e. , those which were experienced 
during the first two weeks of teaching, those 
that continued throughout the first year of 
teaching, and those that continued into the 
second year of teaching. A general state- 
ment of the difficulties of beginning teach- 
ers was also secured from 88 principals. 
Control over pupils is a factor of major im- 
portance at all three periods. Other prob- 
lems which were mentioned by teachers and 
principals at the three periods (in decreas- 
ing order of difficulty) were: (1) dealing with 
individual differences of pupils; (2) presen- 
tation of subject matter; (3) motivation of 
pupils; (4) organization of subject matter; 
(5) conditions of work; (6) measuring ach- 
ievement; and (7) teacher-pupil participa- 
tion in the recitation. Other difficulties. 
Difficulties peculiarly characteristic of the 
first two weeks of teaching were found to 
be: (1) adjustment of the teacher to the 
classroom situation; (2) standards of work; 
(3) lesson-planning; (4) administrative de- 
tail; and (5) classroom procedure. In the 
main, the principals agreed with the tea- 
chers as to the teachers’ difficulties. 





Barthelmess, Harriet M. and Boyer, Phil- 
ip A. ‘‘A Study of the Relation Between 
Teaching Efficiency and Amount of College 
Credit Earned While in Service, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XIV 
(1928), pp. 521-535. 

The relationship between a principal’s 
judgment of a teacher’s efficiency and the 
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amount of college credit a teacher had 
earned while teaching was studied in groups 
of 1502 elementary school teachers and 
1220 junior high School teachers. Correl- 
ations between amount of teaching exper - 
ience and the principal’s efficiency rating 
and between the efficiency ratings and the 
amount of credit a teacher had earned while 
in service were both positive but small. 
This was true of elementary school teach- 
ers as well as junior high school teachers. 
The relationship between teaching exper- 
ience and efficiency ratings was found tobe 
greater in the earlier years of teaching 
than in the later years. The validity ofthe 
study depends on the validity of the effic- 
iency ratings. The data are not adequate 
to permit measurement of the validity of 
the efficiency ratings in terms of actual 
teaching efficiency. Other conclusions. 


Bathurst, J. E. ‘‘Relation of Efficiency to 
Experience and Age Among Elementary 
Teachers, ’’ Journal of Educational R e- 
search, XIX (1929), pp. 314-316. 

To examine the relations between effic- 
iency, and experience and age among elem- 
entary teachers, the ‘‘Professional Test 
for Elementary Teachers’’ was given to 
300 teachers in fifteen school systems. 
‘‘The study shows that teacher efficiency 
decreases slightly with age and increases 
slightly with experience, but these are so 
slight as to be practically negligible.’’ 
‘‘We must look for factors other than age 
or experience if we would find those which 
constitute teaching efficiency. ’’ 





Baxter, B. ‘‘Rating Teachers’ Personal 
Effectiveness, ’’ NEA Journal, XXVII (19- 
38), p. 81. 

Most teacher-rating schemes fail to in- 
clude any real measure of the teacher’s 
effectiveness in stimulating wholesome pu- 
pil reactions. Therefore, a teacher’s effic- 
iency rating scale consisting of the follow- 
ing six factors was constructed to help the 
‘rater judge the behavior which the teacher 
stimulates in children in: (1) getting pupil 
response; (2) creating friendly classroom 
atmosphere; (3) establishing a feeling of se 
curity; (4) exerting a stabilizing influence; 
(5) inspiring originality and initiative; and 
(6) developing pupil self-reliance. A five- 
point scale describes both teacher and pu- 
pil reactions regarding each factor that is 
to be observed. 


Beattie, James A. The Teacher’s Self- 
Measurement: A Means of Self-Improve- 
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ment, A Test of Efficiency, An Incentive 
to Study, An Inspiration to Effort. Lincoln, 
Nebraska: J. A. Beattie, 1920. Pp. 19. 








Beaty, O. W. ‘‘Walk Down the Hall; Some 
Fallacies in Judging Teachers, ’’ Clearing 
House, XXI (1946), pp. 229-230. 

Sometimes a teacher’s efficiency is judg- 
ed by superintendents walking down the hall 
without going into the classroom. A teach- 
er’s skill in using teaching methods suc- 
cessfully, his management of the classroom, 
and his ability to help pupils develop should 
be among the most important criteria by 
which his efficiency is measured. 


Beaumont, H. ‘‘Measurement of Teaching,’’ 
Journal of Higher Education, IX (1938), pp. 
96-98. 

The quality of students who continue to 
work in a particular department and the 
quality of work these students do in advan- 
ced courses is an objective measure of the 
efficiency of teachers of elementary courses 
in a department. 





Beaumont, H. ‘‘Suggested Method for Meas- 
uring the Effectiveness of Teaching Intro- 
ductory Courses, ’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIX (1938), pp. 607-612. 

The subsequent achievement of students 
who took advanced psychology courses was 
used as a means of evaluating the relative 
effectiveness of different instructors in 
teaching introductory psychology courses. 
Six instructors and 728 advanced students 
were studied. Significant differences a- 
mong the instructors with respect to the 
quality of work done by their students af- 
ter they enrolled in advanced courses were 
found. 





Beck, A. D. ‘‘Self-Rating Inventory of 
Good Practices in the Teaching of General 
Science,’’ High Points, XXVIII (March, 19- 
46), pp. 73-77. 

The standing committee on science of a 
junior high school devised an inventory for 
the self-evaluation of a science teacher’s 
competence. The inventory consisted of 
52 questions divided into the general areas: 
(1) aims, objectives, and motivation; (2) 
continuity and development of lessons; and 
(3) the mechanics of presentation and pro- 
fessional attitude. 


Beckner, H. B. ‘‘Self-Analysis, ’’ Sierra 
Educational News, XXXIX (1943), p. 21. 





Beecher, Dwight E. ‘‘Merit Rating Is De- 
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fensible,’’ American School Board Journal, 
CXVII (August 1948), p. 21. 

The advantages of a merit-type salary 
schedule as well as the actual and feared 
misuses of the rating of teachers were dis- 
cussed. 





Behrens, H. D. and Bell, J. O. Needed: 
New Approaches in Studies of Teacher Suc- 
cess. Geneseo, N. Y.: New York State Tea- 
chers College, 1943. 





Bell, A. L. ‘‘The Merit System of Promo- 
tion of Teachers, ’’ Kansas School Magazine, 
II (May 1913), pp. 186-193. 





Bell, V. M. ‘‘Traits of Teachers, ’’ Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XI (1932), pp. 
281-286. 





Bemson, Oliver H. ‘‘Do Good Teachers 
Produce Good Results?’’ North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, XII (1937), pp. 271- 
276. 

The progress (measured by Cooperative 
Test Service examinations in algebra, gen- 
eral science, and American history) of pu- 
pils with intelligence quotient scores of 110 
or more. The 680 pupils studied were taught 
by 25 teachers, all of whom had been rated 
as good teachers. The pupils with lower 
I. Q.’s have a higher progress quotient than 
pupils with higher I. Q. ’s. 








Benedict, Ralph C. ‘‘What Effect Do You 
Have on Your Pupils, ’’ School Science and 
Mathematics, XXXI (1931), pp. 836-840. 

A score sheet was presented for analysis 
of the work of the teacher in the classroom. 
Items were classified into the categories: 
(1) attitude of children toward teacher; (2) 
attitude toward lesson and subject; and (3) 
habits in work. Too much emphasis in 
other rating devices has been put onthe 
‘‘quality of the lesson as a piece of crafts- 
manship’”’ or on the ‘‘personality of the 
teacher as an individual, ’’ and too little on 
the attitude of the pupils toward the teach- 
er, the lesson, the subject, and towards 
seeing whether the teacher has developed 
good work habits in her pupils. 





Bent, Rudyard K. ‘‘Relationships Between 
Qualifying Examinations, Various Other 
Factors, and Student Teaching Perform- 
ance at the University of Minnesota, ’’ Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, V (1937), 
pp. 251-255. 

Critic teachers judged the teaching suc- 
cess of two groups of University of Michi- 
gan College of Education seniors. The per- 











formance of one group of seniors was ex- 
pressed in terms of a rank-order list which 
was made by all the critic teachers who 
knew the student-teachers. Performance 
of the other group of teachers was expres- 
sed in terms of critic teachers’ ratings on 
the University High School Rating Scale. 
Critic teachers’ judgments were correlated 
with a qualifying examination score which 
was administered at the end of the junior 
year and with scores on the Miller Analo- 
gies Test, College Aptitude Test, Minneso- 
ta Reading Test, and with high school sen- 
ior class rank and honor point ratio in ed- 
ucation courses. The variables with the 
highest correlations with the criterion were 
honor-point ratio (. 45) and hours of credit 
in education (. 46). The Qualifying Exam- 
inations seems to be less valuable than 
honor-point ratior in predicting teaching 
success from honor-point ratioalone. Other 
conclusions. 


Besdine, Matthew. ‘‘The Rating System: An 
Anti-Union Weapon,’’ American Teacher, 
XX (March-April 1936), pp. 14-15. 





‘‘Better High School Teachers, ’’ Education- 
al Review, LXXVI (1928), pp. 45-48. 


Betts, G. H. ‘‘Teachers’ Diagnosis of 
Classroom Difficulties, ’’ Elementary Sch- 
ool Journal, XXVII (1927), pp. 600-608. 
Five hundred teachers in city, town and 
rural schools in six states were asked to 
describe the most pressing difficulties they 
experienced in their classrooms. A list 
of 90 common classroom difficulties was 
derived from 256 replies. These difficult- 
ies were grouped into eleven different ar- 
eas. The list was then distributed to 220 
elementary school teachers and 231 high 
school teachers. These teachers were ask- 
ed to rank the situations listed in order of 
the difficulty which each item caused them. 
Teachers placed at the head of the list the 
problems growing out of school attitudes 
and class conduct. Difficulties connected 
with pupil study and lesson-getting ranked 
second, and difficulties related to the tea- 
cher’s presentation of the lesson ranked 
third. Other difficulties also ranked. 





Betts, G. H. ‘‘Student Estimate of Instruc- 
tion, ’’ Second Yearbook, National Confer- 
ference of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 52-55. 








Betts, Gilbert L. ‘‘Philosophy in the Meas-~- 
urement of Teaching Ability, ’’ School Life, 
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XVII (1932), pp. 168-169. 

Because teacher ratings represent only 
reported teacher ability, the measurement 
of pupil achievement or change was pro- 
posed as the logical technique for measur- 
ing the productiveness of teaching. Criter- 
ia for judging the effectiveness of teaching 
through changes in pupils are: (1) the sub- 
ject matter achievement of a pupil-group 
should increase; (2) the subject matter a- 
chievement of pupils, both of the gifted and 
the dull, should increase at a rate commen- 
surate with ability; (3) the subject matter 
achievement of each pupil should increase 
at a rate commensurate with ability, both 
in special weaknesses and in special abilit- 
ies; (4) the extent to which pupils possess 
socially desirable personal and social traits 
which promote behavior for the common 
good should increase; and (5) the incidence 
of nervous behavior in pupil groups should 
decrease. All of these criteria are accept- 
able to society and all but one of them can 
be quantitatively treated. 


Betts, Gilbert L. ‘‘Evaluation through Rat- 
ings and Other Measures of Success. ’’ 
Special Survey Studies, National Survey of 





the Education of Teachers, Volume V. Bul- 
letin No. 10, 1933, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Interior. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. 
Pp. 87-116. 

The ‘‘criteria of teaching merit’’ (rated 
ability, salary, professional information, 
and teachers’ opinions of the helpfulness of 
their preparatory studies) which have been 
used in other studies were examined as pos- 
sible ways in which current programs for 
the preparation of teachers might be eval- 
uated. Studies of relationships between 
teaching ability (measured by ratings) and 
such things as scholarship, amount of pro- 
fessional training, professional informa- 
tion and success in practice teaching were 
reviewed. All of the measures considered 
show a positive correlation with teaching 
success but no single measure shows a re- 
lationship ‘‘sufficiently large to warrant 
using itas a prediction of teaching success.’’ 
This suggests that teaching success might 
be a function of a large number of vari- 
ables. An attempt was made to construct 
a test which would predict the probable 
achievement of a teacher’s pupils. An in- 
strument with high predictive value for tea- 
ching success (defined in terms of pupil a- 
chievement) was not secured. 





Betts, Gilbert L. ‘‘Problems in the Meas- 
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urement of Teaching Ability, ’’ The Appli- 
cation of Research Findings to Current Ed- 
ucational Practices. Official Report of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.: American Educa- 
tional Research Association of the Nation- 
al Education Association, 1935. Pp. 166- 
173. 

The difficulties and the possibilities of 
evaluating teaching by studying teachers’ 
traits and by studying teachers’ procedures 
were discussed. 








Betts, Gilbert L. ‘‘Pupil Achievement and 
the NS Trait in Teachers. ’’ Helen M. Walk- 
er, Ed., The Measurement of Teaching Ef- 
ficiency. New York: MacMillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. 143-237. 

The relationship between the NS trait and 
pupil achievement was studied in a groupof 
54 teachers who were teaching an aggregate 
of 1214 pupils. The NS trait was described 
as the difference between novice and super- 
ior teachers as measured by a battery of 
tests validated by data from a pair of con- 
trasting criterion groups. The correla- 
tion between pupil achievement and the NS 
trait in teachers, with initial ability and 
age constant, was almost six times its 
probable error. 





Betts, Gilbert L. ‘‘Reliability and Validity 
of Measures of Teaching Ability or Teach- 
ing Success.’’ Special Survey Studies. 
National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers, Volume V. Bulletin No. 10, 1933, 
U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Interior. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1935, Pp. 117-153. 
Measures of teaching ability were anal- 
yzed critically. Three possible sources 
of unreliability in any study in which a judg- 
ment of one person, or one situation is re- 
corded by another person are: (1) the per- 
son making the judgment or observation; 
(2) the person or situation on whom the 
judgment is made or the observation taken; 
and (3) the instrument employed. The re- 
sults of studies dealing with various as- 
pects of the problem of measuring teaching 
ability were given. Many variables enter 
into the professional success of teachers. 
Reliable measures of these variables are 
scarce. 








Biber, B. and Snyder, A. ‘‘How Do We 
Know a Good Teacher?’’ Childhood Educa- 
tion, XXIV (1948), pp. 280-285. 

A possible concept of goud teaching and 
some of the problems involved in evaluat- 
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ing good teaching were discussed. There 
really is no such person as the good teach- 
er but instead there are many kinds of good 
teachers and many kinds of good teaching, 
both being good only in terms of the envir- 
onment in which they exist. 


Bird, G. E. ‘‘Pupils’ Estimates of Teach- 
ers,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
VII (1917), pp. 35-40. 

Without warning, 392 high school students 
and 150 normal school students were asked 
to submit a list of the six best qualities of 
the best teacher each had had. These qual- 
ities were listed without discussion and 
lists were not signed by the students. Most 
frequently mentioned qualities were: fair- 
ness, kindness, sociability, sense of hum- 
or, good temper, ability to discipline, neat- 
ness, patience, adequate preparation, and 
ability to impart information. Other qual- 
ities. The reliability of these lists was 
discussed. 





Bird, V. A. ‘‘What Local Conditions Are 
a Handicap to Effective Teaching, ’’ New 
York State Education, XXXIV (1947), pp. 
496-497. 





Birkelo, C. P. ‘‘What Characteristics in 
Teachers Impress Themselves Most upon 
Elementary and High School Students?’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XV (1929), pp. 453-456. 

A questionnaire entitled, ‘‘My Best Tea- 
cher or the Teacher that I Remember Best"’ 
was submitted to 614 students in 5 colleges 
located in North Dakota, Minnesota, or 
Iowa with the request that out of the list of 
24 traits they pick and rank the ten traits 
they considered most important for teach- 
ing success. The traits and rankings were 
reported. These results ‘‘suggest that the 
human and inspirational elements in teach- 
ing are important and require emphasis. 
The mechanics of teaching and techniques 
of instruction need emphasis but not to the 
extent of neglecting the personal-influence 
factor. ”’ 





Blair, J. M. ‘‘New Method of Scoring Tea- 
cher Rating Scales, ’’ Educational Method, 
XIII (1933), p. 42. 
Teachers should be rated upon the funda- 
mental characteristics of a good instructor 
and a composite of these scores obtained 
by multiplying them together rather than by 
summing them. Thus a teacher whose rat- 
ing in some characteristic is zero would 
receive a composite score of zero. This 
method of determining the composite score 








would prevent a teacher who was totally de- 
ficient in several traits from receiving a 
high composite score as he might when the 
sum of his part scores is used as a com- 
posite score. 


Blessing, C. W. ‘‘Essential Qualifications 
of a Teacher, ’’ American Education, XVI 
(March 1913), pp. 328-331. 





Blewett, Ben. ‘‘How to Measure the Effic- 
iency of Teachers.’’ Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Associ- 
ation, Volume LI. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1913. Pp. 
290-292. 

The belief was expressed that ‘‘qualities 
which distinguish successful teachers from 
others who are misfits stand out in bold re- 
lief and cannot be overlooked or mistaken 
by one who is an experienced educator. ’’ 
For this reason, the efficiency of teachers 
can be compared. Certain scales for rat- 
ing teacher efficiency were suggested as 
worthwhile means of doing this. 








Blewett, Ben and Smith, Bruce. ‘‘Tests of 
Teaching Efficiency, ’’ Educational Review, 
XLV (1913), pp. 99-102. 

In one of a series of two papers, Blewett 
indicated that, although a superintendent’s 
most difficult task was rating his teachers, 
it was necessary that he do so. Teachers 
should be rated with respect to profession- 
al fitness (scholarship, professional inter- 
est, attitude toward work and personal qual- 
ifications) and practical efficiency (manage- 
ment of children, instruction and manage- 
ment of schoolroom business). A record 
of these ratings should be kept as it is un- 
fair to the teacher for a superintendent to 
depend upon memory alone. The teachers 
should be taken into the confidence of those 
doing the rating. In a second paper, Smith 
indicated that industrial standards have no 
place in the classroom because the teacher 
must be so much more than a craftsman. 
Teachers should be evaluated ‘‘in terms of 
human value. ’’ 





Blisk, T. Erwin. ‘‘Correlations Between 
Success in Student Teaching and Success on 
the Job, ’’ Research Quarterly of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, XIII (October 1942), 
pp. 397-399. 











Bliss, W. B. ‘‘How Much Mental Ability 
Does a Teacher Need?’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, VI (1922), pp. 33-41. 
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The relationship between the mental abil- 
ity and the teaching ability of 1305 students 
in county normal schools was studied. Tea- 
ching ability was determined by supervisors’ 
ratings and intelligence was measured by 
the National Intelligence Test, the Otis In- 
teliigence Test, the Stanford Binet Test, 
and the Terman Test. The ratio of good 
or high ratings of teaching ability to fair or 
poor ratings of teaching ability decreased 
as the mental test score of the student de - 
creased. ‘“ 


Blum, Lawrence P. ‘‘A Comparative Study 
of Students Preparing for Five Selected Pro- 
fessions Including Teaching, ’’ Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, XVI (1947), pp. 31- 
65. 

A short questionnaire, the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory, and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank were ad- 
ministered to 25 male students in each of 
five schools (Education, Law, Journalism, 
Medicine, and Engineering) at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in order to study the dif- 
ferences and relationships in personality 
and interest test scores of students con- 
centrating in these areas. The greatest 
differences between the five groups of pro- 
fessional students were in their scores on 
the various scales of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank rather than in their scores 
on the several scales of the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory. The cor- 
relations between personality test scores 
and interest test scores ‘‘were slight. ’’ 
Other results. 





Blyler, Dorothea. ‘‘Pretraining Selection 
of Teachers with Emphasis on the Field of 
Music, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIX (1943), pp. 129-150. 

Teacher selection, with emphasis upon 
the selection of music teachers, was dis- 
cussed. Reference was made to the selec- 
tion programs used by several universities 
for the selection of teaching candidates. 
The opinions of educators, students, teach- 
ing agencies, music supervisors, and au- 
thors of published manuscripts regarding 
the qualities of a good teacher were com- 
pared. 


Boardman, Charles W. Professional Tests 
as Measures of Teaching Efficiency in High 
School. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 327. New York: Columbia 
University, 1928. Pp. 85. 

The relationships between efficiency and 
age, experience, intelligence, and profes- 
sional information were studied in a group 
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of 88 high school teachers. Teacher effic- 
iency was determined by averaging the rel- 
ative efficiency of each teacher as judged 

by supervisors, associate teachers, and 
pupils. The correlations between this cri- 
terion and age, experience, American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination 
score, Professional Information Test Score, 
and score on a Test of Ability to Discrim- 
inate between procedures proposed as sol- 
utions of classroom problems in high sch- 
ool ranged from .26 to . 39. 


Boardman, Charles W. ‘‘Analysis of Pupil 
Ratings of High School Teachers, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XVI 
(1930), pp. 440-446. 

High school pupils were asked to consider 
all their teachers and to indicate: (1) the 
teacher for whom they worked the hardest; 
(2) the teacher they liked the most; (3) the 
teacher who had the best order or discip- 
line; (4) the teacher from whom they learn- 
ed the most; and (5) the teacher who they 
thought was the best or most efficient tea- 
cher. Partial correlations indicated that 
pupil-liking for their teachers was the lar- 
gest factor in determining their judgments 
of teacher efficiency. Correlations be- 
tween pupils’, supervisors’, and fellow- 
teachers’ ratings of a teacher’s efficiency 
showed more agreement between supervis- 
ors’ and fellow-teachers’ ratings than be- 
tween supervisors’ and pupils’ or pupils’ 
and fellow-teachers’ ratings. It is not pos- 
sible to draw definite conclusions from 
this study but further analysis of high sch- 
ool pupils’ judgments of their teachers is 
desirable. 





Boden, A. O. ‘‘Change—the Test of Teach- 
ing, ’’ School and Society, XL (1934), pp. 
133-136. 

The Allport-Vernon Study of Values Test 
was administered to 56 seniors at the be- 
ginning and end of a two-quarter course in 
Social Psychology. The average change in 
the individual student in each of the six cat- 
egories of the Values Test ranged around 
20% with extremes from 15% to 50%. The 
material used in instruction, the methods 
employed, and the personality and prestige 
of the teacher are likely to be the most im- 
portant factors in producing change in atti- 
tudes and controlling conduct. Other con- 
clusions. 





Bolton, Floyd B. ‘‘Evaluating Teaching Ef- 
fectiveness Through the Use of Scores on 

Achievement Tests, ’’ Journal of Education- 
al Research, XXXVIII (1945), pp. 691-696. 
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Students taught by two different teachers 
were matched on the basis of an intelligence 
quotient score, a vocabulary test score, and 
sex. The difference between the average 
score on the United States History Test of 
the Iowa Every- Pupil Test for the two groups 
of matched students was taken as indication 
of the relative effectiveness of the two tea- 
chers. Six teachers were compared in 
pairs in this way by selecting different 
groups of students with comparable intelli- 
gence quotient scores, vocabulary test 
scores, and sex. 


Bone, H. A. ‘‘Criteria by Which a Teach- 
er May Measure His Work, ’’ High School 
Quarterly, VII (1919), pp. 153-155. 

A teacher functions in three capacities: 
as a teacher in the classroom; as a mem- 
ber of a school faculty, and as a member 
of the community in which the school is lo- 
cated. Criteria by which the adequacy of 
a teacher in each of these categories may 
be evaluated were suggested and discussed. 


Bonser, F. G. ‘‘Qualities Desired in Tea- 
chers by Administrators, ’’ School and So- 
ciety, XXXI (1930), pp. 260-262. 

The order in which the 25 administrators 
in Charters’ and Waples’ study (see 207) 
ranked the condensed list of 25 traits with 
respect te-theie to their importance for 
teacher success was given and the implica- 
tions of this order were discussed. 


Bossing, Nelson L. ‘‘Teacher Aptitude 
Tests and Teacher Selection. ’’ Research 
in Higher Education, Bulletin No. 12, 19- 
31, U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of Interior. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pp. 121-132. 

The literature on the use of the teacher 
aptitude tests in teacher selection and on 
the relationship of various factors to teach- 
er success was reviewed. In addition, an 
investigation of the validity of cadet teach- 
ing grades, professional education grades 
and all other academic grades was conduc- 
ted. One hundred sixty-five graduates of 
the University of Oregon, after at least 
two years of teaching experience, were 
rated by their principals or superintendents 
with respect to ten different items. Two 
such ratings of every item were obtained 
for every teacher with a year’s time lapse 
between the ratings. The correlation be- 
tween these two sets of judgments was found 
to be high in the case of only one item, an 
evaluation of the over-all efficiency of the 
teacher. Asa result, this over-all rating 
was used as the criterion. Supervisors’ 








ratings correlated .687 with professional 
education grades, and .172 with all academ- 
ic grades. 


Bousfield, Weston A. ‘‘Students’ Ratings 

of Qualities Considered Desirable in College 
Professors, ’’ School and Society, LI (1940), 
pp. 253-256. 





Bowman, E. C. ‘‘Problem of the Early Prog- 
nosis of Teaching Success, ’’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XVII (19- 
31), pp. 95-102. 

No adequate standard of good teaching is 
available. The main methods of estimating 
probable teaching success are: (1) inter- 
views, letters of recommendation, and rat- 
ing scales; (2) observation of pupil activi- 
ties or changes; and (3) testing. Testing, 
if ‘‘made more workable, ’’ would be the 
best method because it is more objective 
and easier to administer. 





Bowman, Earl C. ‘‘Pupil Ratings of Stud- 
ent-Teachers, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XX (1934), pp. 141-146. 

In order to study the effect of school 
marks on pupils’ ratings of a teacher, 21 
student teachers were rated by their pupils 
with respect to seven traits. One year lat- 
er 30 student teachers were rated by their 
critic teachers on the Purdue Scale for In- 
structors. One year after this, nine stud- 
ent teachers were rated by their pupils 
with respect to 12 characteristics of good 
teaching. In general, pupils’ and teachers’ 
judgments as io the presence or absence of 
the traits of the Purdue Scale show little 
agreement. When enough of them are taken 
pupils’ ratings appear to be about as reli- 
able as the results on many standardized 
tests. Pupils’ ratings seem to be little af- 
fected by the marks they received from 
the student teachers. 








Boyce, A. C. ‘‘Qualities of Merit in Sec- 
ondary School Teachers, ’’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, III (1912), pp. 144- 
157. 

Three hundred forty-three secondary 
school teachers in 14 Middle Atlantic and 
North Central States were rated by 33 ad- 
ministrators with respect to their general 
teaching merit and 21 other specific qual- 
ities of teacher efficiency. These specific 
qualities were classified in areas called: 
(1) physical; (2) moral; (3) administrative; 
(4) dynamic; (5) achievement; and (6) social 
spirit. Results: (1) the sex of the teacher 
has little or no effect on teaching efficiency; 
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(2) best teachers teach the older subjects 
such as latin and mathematics; (3) college 
or university work or professional training 
are important in high school teaching; (4) 
experience of the teacher is important in 
teacher efficiency but not so necessary a 
factor as sometimes thought. Correlations 
of the specific qualities with the general 
merit ratings range from .18 to .90. The 
correlation of .90 is between a rating of in- 
structional skill and the general merit rat- 
ings. Other results. 


Boyce, A. C. ‘‘A Method for Guiding and 
Controlling the Judging of Teaching Effic- 
iency.’’ School Review Monographs, No. 
6. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1915. Pp. 71-82. 





Boyce, A. C. ‘‘Methods of Measuring Tea- 
chers’ Efficiency. ’’ 14th Yearbook, Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education, Part 
Il. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1915. Pp. 83. 

Replies of 242 of 350 large-city school 
superintendents queried were analyzed to 
determine the methods which were used in 
evaluating the efficiency of teachers. Ex- 
aminations and ratings were the chief meth- 
ods used. In general, examinations were 
used to determine entrance, to control pro- 
motion, and to stimulate continued study. 
The purposes stated for the use of rating 
scales were: (1) for private information of 
superintendent; (2) as a basis for salary ad- 
justment; (3) for use with other factors to 
determine promotion; and (4) for improve- 
ment of teachers-in-service. Types of 
rating methods in use were: (1) descriptive 
reports; (2) series of questions; (3) ranking 
of teachers in order of general excellence; 
and (4) numerical values given to various 
qualities. The rating scales were analyzed 
to determine the factors which were con- 
sidered in the measurement of teacher ef- 
ficiency. Factors discovered were listed 
with the frequency with which each factor 
occurred. In addition, 424 teachers were 
rated by 39 supervisors on the Boyce Tea- 
ching Efficiency Record to study the rela- 
tionship between qualities of specific tea- 
ching merit and general teacher merit. 

The qualities considered most important in 
the judgment of general teacher efficiency 
were classified as ‘‘results’’ and ‘‘tech- 
niques of teaching, ’’ and the qualities least 
associated with general merit were profes- 
sional and academic preparation, and the 
physical qualities of health, general appear- 
ance, and voice. Other findings. 
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Boyce, R. B. and Bryan, R. C. ‘‘To What 
Extent Do Pupils’ Opinions of Teachers 
Change in Later Years, ’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXVII (1944), pp. 698- 
705. 

Eight hundred twenty-four persons who 
had been out of high school at least five 
years were asked to think of the best and 
poorest teacher they had had in high school 
and to indicate how they would have rated 
these teachers when they were actually stud- 
ying in high school. Only a small minority 
of the people changed their opinion of for- 
mer teachers during post-school years. 








Boynton, F. D. ‘*Teacher Rating, ’’ New 
York State Education, XVII (1930), pp. 
830-831. 





Bracken, J. L. ‘‘The Duluth System for 
Rating Teachers, ’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXIII (1922), pp. 110-119. 

A teacher competence rating scale in the 
Duluth School System was presented. A 
system was devised for rewarding or re- 
leasing teachers on the basis of supervis- 
ors’ estimates of a teacher’s competence. 
Teachers, supervisors, and principals 
discussed the system before it was adopt- 
ed in Duluth. 





Bradley, J. H. ‘‘A Study of the Relative 
Importance of the Qualities of a Teacher 
and Her Teaching in Relation to General 
Merit, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, IV (1918), pp. 358-363. 

Superintendents of 22 first-class North 
Dakota high schools selected and ranked 
their ten best teachers on the basis of gen- 
eral merit. Each teacher was then rank- 
ed with respect to nine different areas of 
teacher competence. A rating scale of 
teacher competence was derived in which 
each one of these nine traits received 
weight proportional to its correlation with 
general merit. A copy of the scale was in- 
cluded. 


Bradshaw, F. F. ‘‘The American Council 
on Education Rating Scale, ’’ Archives of 
Psychology, No. 119 (1930), pp. 80. 





Bradshaw, F. F. ‘‘Revising Rating Tech- 
niques, ’’ Personnel Journal, X (1931), pp. 
232-245. 

Most rating scales now used in industry 
and in education should be revised to con- 
form with current thought about rating 
scales. Thirty-nine generalizations about 
the construction and use of rating scales 
were presented. 
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Brandenburg, G. C. ‘‘Use of Teacher-Rat- 
ing at Purdue University and Its Implica- 
tions for the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, ’’ Indiana University School of Ed- 
ucation Bulletin, V (July 1929), pp. 77-83. 








Brandenburg, G. C. and Remmers, H. H. 
‘‘Rating Scale for Instructors, ’’ Education- 
al Administration and Supervision, XIII (19- 
27), pp. 399-406. 

A rating scale by which students may e- 
valuate their instructors was devised. In 
devising the scale an attempt was made to 
select only those traits of teacher efficien- 
cy which were both important and suscep- 
tible to student observation and judgment. 
The ten traits finally selected were: (1) in- 
terest in subject; (2) sympathetic attitude 
toward students; (3) fairness in grading; 

(4) liberal and progressive attitude; (5) pre- 
sentation of subject matter; (6) sense of 
proportion and humor; (7) self-reliance and 
confidence; (8) personal peculiarities; (9) 
personal appearance; and (10) stimulating 
intellectual curiosity. The final scale was 
presented along with directions for its use. 





Brandenburg, G. C. and Remmers, H. H. 
The Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors. 
Lafayette, Indiana: Lafayette Printing Co. , 
1928. Pp. 31. 





Brandwein, P. F. ‘‘Self-Appraisal Through 
Recordings, ’’ High Points, XXX (Decem- 
ber 1948), pp. 64-65. 

The feeling was expressed that.making re- 
cordings of one’s teaching has considerable 
merit for self-appraisal of teaching. 


Breckenridge, Elizabeth. ‘‘A Study of the 
Relation of Preparatory School Records and 
Intelligence Test Scores to Teaching Suc- 
cess, ’’ Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision, XVII (1931), pp. 649-660. 

Two variables, intelligence test score and 
previous scholastic standing, were com- 
pared both with student teaching grades in 
a group of 420 college students and with in- 
service supervisory ratings in a group of 
215 teachers in the field. For both groups 
the correlation of teaching ability with pre- 
vious scholastic record was higher than the 
correlation of teaching ability with Army 
Alpha test scores. The highest correlation, 
.35, was between supervisors’ ratings and 
scholastic standing. 





Breed, F. S. ‘‘A Guide for College Train- 
ing, ’’ School and Society, XXIV (1926), pp. 
82-87. 
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Members of a college faculty ranked a list 
of qualities submitted by members of a fac- 
ulty committee with respect to their desir- 
ability for elementary course instructors 
teaching by the lecture-discussion method. 
Qualities presented were classified under 
the following areas: (1) knowledge and or- 
ganization of subject and book matter; (2) 
skill in instruction; (3) personal qualities; 
(4) professional development; and (5) uni- 
versity cooperation. 


Breed, F. S. ‘‘Factors Contributing to Suc- 
cess in College Teaching, ’’ Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research, XVI (1927), pp. 247- 
253. 

The views of 100 students at the University 
of Chicago concerning the contributions of 
34 instructional activities to success in col- 
lege teaching were compared with the views 
of 56 members of the instructional staff. 
The relative importance attached to the ma- 
jor groups of activities by the members of 
the faculty and by the student body was prac- 
tically identical. Qualities, in order ofim- 
portance, were: knowledge and organization 
of subject matter; skill in instruction; per- 
sonal qualities; professional development; 
and university cooperation. Other qualities 
ranked. 





Breslich, E. R.. Gray, W. S., Pieper, C. 
J. and Reavis, W. C. ‘‘Supervision and Ad- 
ministration of Practice Teaching, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XI 
(1925), pp. 1-12. 

The practice teaching program of the Un- 
iversity of Chicago was described in detail. 
In evaluating the work of the student teach- 
er the following factors were considered: 
(1) skill in teaching technique; (2) class- 
room management and school routine; (3) 
individuality; (4) scholarship; (5) final exam- 
inations; and (6) general rating. 





Brink, W. G. Direction and Coordination of 
Supervision. Northwestern University Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 3. Blooming- 
ton, Ill. : Public School Publishing Co. , 19- 
30. Pp. 117. 

One hundred twenty-five specialists in su- 
pervision and administration in 70 school 
systems were queried in order to determine 
the nature of supervision and the activities 
which constitute supervision. In general, 
there is a lack of definiteness in describing 
the activities which constitute supervision. 
Other conclusions. 
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Brookover, Wilbur B. ‘‘Person-Person 
Interaction Between Teachers and Pupils 
and Teaching Effectiveness, ’’ Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXIV (1940), pp. 
272-287. 

The teacher-pupil relationship existing in 
39 high school classes was evaluated by 
means of a rating scale of person-to-per- 
son interaction. The correlation between 
this interaction and pupil opinions of the 
teaching effectiveness of their instructors 
(as evaluated by a modification of the Pur- 
due Rating Scale for Instructors) was . 39. 
The correlation between the means of stu- 
dent ratings of the teacher and administra- 
tors’ ratings of the same teacher was .078. 
Other results. 





Brookover, Wilbur B. ‘‘The Relation of 
Social Factors to Teaching Ability, ’’ Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, XIII (1945), 
pp. 191-205. 

The teaching ability of 66 male Indiana 
high school teachers of United States His- 
tory was measured in terms of the gains 
which their pupils made on the Indiana Uni- 
ted States History examination. (1) Teach- 
ers rated high with respect to teacher-pu- 
pil interaction tend on the average to teach 
their pupils slightly less history. (2) Sev- 
eral indexes of the teacher’s role in the 
community are not related to the teacher’s 
effectiveness in producing pupil gain in in- 
formation. (3) Pupil gains in information 
increase with the age of the teachers up to 
38 years of age, after which they decrease. 
(4) The type of position which the teacher 
has in the school is not related to his effec- 
tiveness in teaching history. (5) The tea- 
cher’s attitude towards his position is not 
related to teaching effectiveness. (6) Su- 
perintendents’ ratings of teaching ability 
are not related to pupil gains in informa- 
tion. And (7) pupil ratings of teaching abil- 
ity have a low, but perhaps inconsistent, 
relationship with teaching effectiveness as 
measured by pupils’ gains in information. 
Other results. 





Brooks, Samuel S. ‘‘Measuring the Effic- 
iency of Teachers by Standardized Tests, ’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, IV (1921), 
pp. 255-264. 

Teachers agreed to a superintendent’s 
suggestion that they be measured by the 
progress of their pupils on standardized 
tests rather than by the superintendent’s 
estimate of their teaching efficiency. A 
group accomplishment quotient was used to 
evaluate the teacher’s proficiency. Effic- 
iency ratings were tied to salary in terms 
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of bonuses for scores over 95 and/or for 
each score point of improvement. 


Brooks, Samuel S. Improving Schools by 
Standardized Tests. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1922. Pp. 278. 

A salary schedule in which the Superin- 
tendent of Winchester, New Hampshire 
schools had based salary increments on 
changes in pupil scores on standardized 
tests was described. Defense of this pro- 
cedure and directions for its use were in- 
cluded. 








Broom, M. E. ‘‘The Predictive Value of 
Three Specified Factors for Success in 
Practice Teaching, ’’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XV (1922), pp. 25- 
29. 

The relationships between critic teachers’ 
judgments of the teaching ability of 148 
practice teachers and their intelligence, 
scholarship, and professional knowledge 
were studied. Teacher ability ratings cor- 
related .30 with the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination scores, .04 with scores on 
the trade information section of the Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Test, and .21 with pro- 
fessional course grades. Other results. 








Broom, M. E. ‘‘A Note on Predicting Tea- 
ching Success, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XVIII (1932), pp. 64-67. 

A study was made of the relationships be- 
tween public school administrators’ esti- 
mates of the success of 243 teachers and 
(1) an estimate of practice teaching success; 
(2) grade point ratio in practice teaching; 
(3) grade point ratio in education courses; 
(4) grade point ratio in all college courses; 
(5) number of units taken in education; and 
(6) scores on Thorndike Intelligence Exam- 
ination. The correlations between these 
variables and the criterion ranged from .01 
to .29. The highest correlation was with 
the estimate of practice teaching success. 








Broom, M. E. and Ault, J. W. ‘‘How May 
We Measure Teaching Success, ’’ Education- 
al Administration and Supervision, XVIII 
(1932), pp. 250-256. 

Supervisors’ ratings of a number of char- 
acteristics of a group of teachers while they 
were doing practice teaching were compared 
with public school administrators’ ratings 
of the same characteristics of these teach- 
ers at the end of their first year of teach- 
ing. Correlations between the two sets of 
ratings ranged from -.093 to .531. The 
only safe conclusion is that the ‘‘different 
persons giving the ratings were not using 
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a single standard of values, or else they 
were rating different things by similar 
scales. In either case we need better con- 
trol of our ratings before we can begin to 
use them for the improvement of our tea- 
cher-training techniques. ’’ 


Brown, Clara M. The Evaluation of the 
Minnesota Rating Scale for Teachers of 
Home Economics. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1931. 











Brown, E. J. ‘‘A Self-Rating Scale for Su- 
pervisors, ’’ American School Board Jour- 
nal, LXXVII (August 1928), pp. 36-37. 

A self-rating scale for supervisors was 
described. The scale was in two parts: 
(1) personal and social qualities; and (2) 
methods and principles. The items were 
chosen on the basis of usage in supervisory 
writings. The scale itself and directions 
for its use were reported. 





Brown, E. J. and O’Reilly, V. M. Self- 
Rating Scale for the Elementary Teacher. 
Kansas State Teachers College Studies in 
Education, No. 28. Emporia, Kansas: 
Kansas State Teachers College, 1944. pp. 
36. 





Brown, F. J. College and University Edu- 
cation for Teachers in Service. Doctor’s 
Thesis. New York: New York University, 
1932. Pp. 171. 

Educational facilities for the in-service 
training of teachers were surveyed by a 
questionnaire and evaluated. (1) Colleges 
and universities were not providing compre- 
hensive and significant programs of in-ser- 
vice education. (2) Colleges and universi- 
ties stressed pre-service education as par- 
amount, and regarded in-service education 
frequently as incidental. (3) The division 
of responsibility in @any institutions pre- 
vented the development of a unified and co- 
ordinated program of in-service education. 
(4) Institutions were emphasizing research 
at the expense of in-service training. And 
(5) there was a lack of objective criteria 
for the evaluation of in-service training. Al- 
so listed were 17 methods of carrying out 








in-service training programs. Other results. 


Brown, C. D. ‘‘Evaluating and Improving 
the Personal Qualifications of Teachers,’’ 
Baltimore Board of Education, XVI (March 
1938), pp. 15-19. 





Brown, M. C. ‘‘A Rating Profile for Stud- 
ent-Teachers and Teachers of Physical Ed- 
ucation, ’’ American Association of Health 








and Physical Education Research Quarter- 
ly, [X (1938), pp. 73-81. 

Some suggestions for directing student 
teaching programs were presented along 
with a rating form for evaluating student 
teaching. The rating form contained two 
main divisions, elements of personality and 
professional equipment. 





Brownell, S. A. ‘‘What an Administrator 
Expects of the New Teacher, ’’ Education , 
LVI (1935), pp. 230-233. 


Brownell, S. M. ‘‘A Workable Plan for Rec- 
ognition of Merit;’’ Nation’s Schools, XL 
(November 1947), pp. 20-22. 

A defense of the merit-rating type of sal- 
ary schedule was presented. The ways in 
which salary may be attached to merit rat- 
ing and the ‘‘essential principles’’ which 
one must satisfy in setting up the rating 
schemes were discussed. 





Brubacher, A. R. ‘‘Why Teachers Fail, ’’ 
New York State Education, XVIII (1931), 
pp. 593-598. 





Brueckner, L. J. ‘‘The Value of a Time 
Analysis of Classroom Activity as a Super- 
visory Technique, ’’ Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXV (1925), pp. 518-521. 

A teacher should use a chart for record- 
ing the time devoted to each classroom ac- 
tivity. These time records would aid the 
supervisor of the classroom teacher in 
making suggestions for the improvement of 
the teaching methods of the teacher. 





Brueckner, L. J. ‘‘Diagnostic Analysis of 
Classroom Procedures, ’’ Elementary Sch- 
ool Journal, XXVIII (1926), pp. 25-40. 

Methods which the Minneapolis School 
System used for evaluating classroom prac- 
tice were: (1) job analysis for the presen- 
tation of a particular lesson; (2) a check 
list to aid the supervisor in discovering 
methodology weaknesses; and (3) a time ac- 
tivity analysis. The primary use of these 
methods was in teacher training rather than 
in teacher comparison. 





Brueckner, L. J. Scales for the Rating of 
Teaching Skill. First Edition, University 
of Minnesota Research Bulletin, No. 12. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1927. 








Brueckner, L. J. ‘‘Developments in the 
Techniques for Securing Factual Data Con- 
cerning Classroom Teaching. ’’ Scientific 
Method in Supervision. Second Yearbook, 
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National Conference of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. New York: Tea- 
chers College, Columbia University, 1929. 
Pp. 13-34. 

Techniques for analyzing classroom activ- 
ities of both teacher and pupil were review- 
ed. Techniques stressing the pupil, tech- 
niques stressing the teacher, and techniques 
stressing the lesson as a unit were consid- 
ered and discussed. 


Brueckner, Leo J. Practice Exercises for 
Learning to Rate Teaching Skill and Meth- 
ods. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 
1929. Pp. 17. 

Standardized descriptions of lessons were 
presented. To rate teaching skill the rater 
determined the teaching method used and 
evaluated the skill with which the method 
was used by means of the Minnesota Scales 
for Rating of Teaching Skill. This method 
can serve as a training device or as a 
means of judging ability of raters. 








Brueckner, L. J. Scales for the Rating of 
Teaching Skill. Second Edition. Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1929. 
Pp. 31. 








Brueckner, Leo J. ‘‘A Suggested Proced- 
ure for Increasing Reliability of Ratings of 
Teaching Method and Skill. ’’ Scientific Meth- 
od in Supervision. The Second Yearbook of 
the National Conference of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. New York: Tea- 
chers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
Pp. 218-222. 

Scales for rating a teacher’s method and 
skill in teaching geography were used to il- 
lustrate a training procedure for increasing 
the reliability of ratings of teaching method 
and skill. Four scales were made for each 
of nine lessons in geography. Each scale 
consisted of descriptions of one of four dif- 
ferent ways in which the lessons migh be 
taught. Descriptions were arranged from 
best to poorest in the order of the degree 
of skill exhibited by the teacher. The ord- 
er was determined by the combined judg- 
ments of large numbers of judges. Instruc- 
tions for the use of the scale were given. 








Bryan, Roy C. ‘‘Pupil Ratings of Second- 
ary School Teachers, ’’ School Review, XL- 
VI (1938), pp. 357-367. 

Twenty-nine junior high school teachers 
were rated by the members of three oftheir 
classes with respect to: (1) knowledge of 
subject matter; (2) ability to explain clear- 
ly; (3) fairness in marking; (4) discipline; 
(5) sympathy; (6) amount of work done by 
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teacher; (7) ability to make classes inter- 
esting; (8) value of subject; and (9) general 
teaching ability. Differentiation among the 
teachers with respect to these scales is re- 
liable. Eleven of 20 teachers responding 
to a questionnaire felt that they had benefit- 
ed from learning their students’ opinions 

of their teaching. (Data taken from 70. ) 


Bryan, Roy C. ‘‘Why Students’ Reactions 
to Teachers Should Be Evaluated, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XX- 
VII (1941), pp. 590-603. 

Reasons for the evaluation of students’ re- 
actions to teachers were discussed. Areas 
considered were: (1) what and how students 
learn and students’ reactions; (2) teacher 
personality and pupil reaction; (3) mental 
hygiene and student reaction; (4) teaching 
of democracy and pupil reaction; and (5) 
teacher prestige and student reaction. 





Bryan, Roy C. ‘‘Benefits Reported by Tea- 
chers Who Obtain Written Students’ Reac- 
tion to Teachers, ’’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXVIII (1942), pp. 
69-75. 

The opinions of 86 teachers concerning 
written student criticism of their teaching 
were analyzed. The benefits which the 
teachers felt they had received and the ef- 
fect of the plan on the morale of the teach- 
ers and students were reported. 








Bryan, R. C. ‘‘Opinions of Teachers Held 
by Former Pupils, ’’ School Review, LI (19- 
43), pp. 555-561. 

Several studies were reviewed which indi- 
cated that only a small minority of persons 
change their opinion of former teachers af- 
ter they leave school. 


Bryan, R. C. ‘‘Evaluation of Student Reac- 
tions to Teaching Procedures, ’’ Education 
Digest, XI (December 1945), pp. 55-56. 

Qualities which students consider most 
important for good teaching are: (1) the tea- 
cher’s knowledge of the subject; (2) the tea- 
cher’s ability to explain things clearly; (3) 
the amount of work the teacher does; and 
(4) how much students think they are learn- 
ing from the teacher. Other qualities. 


Bryan, Roy C. and Yntema, Otto. A Man- 
ual on the Evaluation of Student Reactions 
in Secondary Schools. Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan: Western State Teachers College, 19- 
39. 








Buckingham, B. R. ‘‘Opinion and Practice 
as to the Rating of Teachers, ’’ Education- 
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al Research Bulletin, I (1922), pp. 171- 
174. 

One hundred fifty-six superintendents of 
schools in cities of over 25, 000 population 
replied to a questionnaire concerning their 
opinion and practice of teacher efficiency 
ratings. Questions asked were: (1) should 
teachers be rated? (2) Who should do it? 
(3) Should salary depend upon rating? (4) 
For what purposes should teachers be rat- 
ed? (5) Are teachers rated in your sys- 
tem? And (6) who does the rating? It is 
generally agreed that salary, in part, 
should depend upon rating but in less than 
one-half of the available cases in this study 
was this true. Other results. 





Buellsesfield, Henry. ‘‘Causes of Failure 
Among Teachers, ’’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, I (1915), pp. 439- 
452. 

A questionnaire, designed to determine 
the reasons for the dismissals and demand- 
ed resignations of teachers and to discover 
some variables related to such failure, was 
answered by 116 supervisors. (1) Over a 
two -year period, 270 of 4856 teachers were 
regarded as failures. (2) The smaller the 
school system, the greater the percentage 
of failures. (3)The fifth grade ranked first 
in the number of failures, with the second 
grade next in order. (4) In secondary 
schools the most failures occurred among 
English teachers, followed by science, 
mathematics, history, and Latin teachers. 
(5) Seventy-seven percent of the element- 
ary school failures and 94% of high school 
failures occurred during the first four 
years of experience. (6) Reported causes 
for failure have the following rank: weak- 
ness in discipline, lack of judgment, defic- 
iency in scholarship, poorness of methods, 
insufficiency of daily preparation, lack of 
industry, lack of sympathy, and nervous- 
ness. Other results. 








Burke, Arvid J. ‘‘Some Dangers of Merit 
Measurement, ’’ Nation’s Schools, XLI 
(January 1948), pp. 27-28. 

The concept that the value of the services 
of individual teachers varies was not ques- 
tioned. However, the concept that the sal- 
aries of teachers should vary according to 
merit was questioned on the grounds that 
the measurement of individual merit pre- 
sents these insurmountable obstacles: (1) 
in the final analysis merit can be measured 
only in terms of the effects of a teacher’s 
services upon the individual and society; 
(2) many of the effects of a teacher’s ser- 
vices cannot be immediate, they may carry 








over for decades or generations; (3) the 
contribution of an individual teacher cannot 
be separated from the contributions of other 
teachers; and (4) the effects of teaching can- 
not be separated from the effects of other 
educative influences. The possibility of 
using merit measurement to eliminate in- 
efficient and inadequate teachers and to re- 
ward exceptional teachers in order to im- 
prove the teaching level of a staff asa whole 
was discussed. 


Burnham, E. S. ‘‘What is Your Score?’’ 
Instruction, LII (January 1943), p. 54. 


Burns, C. A. ‘‘Critical Survey of Present 
Practices of Evaluating Student-Teaching,’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXVIII (1942), pp. 274-279. 

Methods of evaluating practice teaching 
are: (1) rating scales with items listed in 
such a way that the critic teacher checks 
according to a point system; (2) rating 
scales which allow a little space for com- 
ments in addition to the items checked; and 
(3) a more informal evaluation sheet set- 
ting up certain large headings which the su- 
pervisor uses as a guide in writing a brief 
analysis of the student teacher. The third 
type is favored. The recording of behav- 
ior in the form of anecdotes is an aid tothe 
evaluation of student teaching. 





Bursch, Charles W. ‘‘Taking Stock of High 
School Teaching, ’’ Nation’s Schools, II 
(April 1929), pp. 44-48. 

A check sheet was presented that was to 
be used with a stop watch and a set of sym- 
bols to indicate ‘‘not only what takes place 
in the classroom but when it takes place 
and for how long.’’ The check list included 
items classified in areas called: (1) ‘‘assign- 
ment’’, (2) ‘‘lecturing’’, (3) ‘‘stimulation’’, 
(4) ‘‘commands’’, (5) ‘‘equipment’’, (6) ‘‘mo 
tivation’’, (7) ‘‘helping pupils’’, (8) ‘‘dis- 
turbance-distraction’’, (9) ‘‘response’’, and 
(10) ‘‘techniques’’. Teacher activity is re- 
corded in blue pencil and pupil activity in 
red. The distribution of teachers’ time 
during one week was shown. 





Bush, A. S. ‘‘Methods of Evaluating the 
Quality of Instruction, ’’ National Elemen- 
tary Principals, XVI (July 1937), pp. 530- 
536; Texas Outlook, XXI (November 1937), 
pp. 47-49. 








Bush, Robert N. ‘‘A Study of Student-Tea- 
cher Relationships, ’’ Journal of Education- 
al Research, XXXV (1942), pp. 645-656. 

A total of 148 students in grades 9 to 14 
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of a private boys’ school, who were taught 
by nine social science teachers, rated the 
effectiveness of their teachers on a ten- 
item scale. Supervisors also rated these 
teachers on this scale. There was close 
agreement between the averages of stud- 
ents’ ratings and supervisors’ ratings in 
most cases. However, there was also a 
very wide disagreement about the rating of 
one teacher by the two groups. The aver- 
age of all the students’ ratings was com- 
pared with the rating given a teacher by the 
lowest student, i.e., a student with whom 
the teacher was unable to establish an ef- 
fective relationship, and with the highest 
student. There is a need for placing an in- 
dividual student with a teacher who is best 
qualified to meet the student’s need and 
with whom the student has the most in com- 
mon. 


Buswell, Guy T. ‘‘Characteristics of Effec- 
tive Instruction. ’’ Reavis, Wm. C., Ed., 
Evaluating the Work of the School. Proceed- 
ings of the Ninth Annual Conference for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, Vol. III. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 53-64. 

It is necessary to build some set of values 
or objectives which will serve as criteria 
of effectiveness before it is possible to de- 
termine the characteristics of effective in- 
struction. Several recommendations for a 
set of values or objectives were made. 
Other conclusions. 





Butler, F. A. ‘‘Standard Items to Observe 
for the Improvement of Teaching in Class- 
room Management, ’’ Journal of Educational 
Method, [X (1930), pp. 517-527. 

Elements of a teacher’s work which might 
serve as valid standards for evaluating a 
teacher’s efficiency in classroom manage- 
ment were considered. Elements were 
classified as follows: physical conditions, 
economy of time, and discipline. 





Butler, F. A. ‘‘Prediction of Success in 
Practice Teaching, ’’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXI (1935), pp. 
448-456. 








Butsch, Russell L. C. ‘‘Teacher Rating - 
Teacher Personnel,’’ Review of Education- 
al Research, I (1931), pp. 99-107; 149-152. 
Investigations of factors contributing to 

teaching success were summarized and 
classified as follows: (1) opinions of pupils; 
(2) opinions of educators and others; (3) 
traits appearing on rating blanks; and (4) 
causes of teacher failure. Factors believ- 
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ed to have contributed to teaching success 
were enumerated in each of these classifi- 
cations. When the same teachers had been 
rated by the same raters using the same 
scale, by the same raters using different 
scales, or by different raters using the 
same scales, the correlations were usual- 
ly high, in some cases .90 or over. In gen- 
eral, correlation studies have failed to re- 
veal any significant relationship between 
general teaching ability and training, schol- 
arship, intelligence, experience, age, sal- 
ary credit earned, or professional tests. 
The partial correlation technique failed, in 
most cases, to bring out any more signifi- 
cant relationships. However, by mcans of 
multiple correlations it was felt that it was 
sometimes possible to obtain a coefficient 
which was high enough to justify prediction. 
No significant relationship was found be- 
tween ratings of practice teaching and in- 
telligence, scholarship, or ratings on later 
service. Attempts to determine teaching 
ability by measuring results were not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


Butsch, Russell L. C. ‘‘The Two-Factor 
Theory Applied to Measurement of Teacher 
Traits, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XVIII (1932), pp. 257-276. 

F. B. Knight’s (see 506) and another in- 
vestigator’s intercorrelations of teacher 
traits were analyzed to determine whether 
Spearman’s two-factor theory explained in- 
tercorrelations of judgments of teacher 
traits or not. Intercorrelations and tetrads 
were given in 11 tables. Certain groups of 
four traits were found for which the tetrad 
differences were not significantly different 
from zero and for which a two-factor pat- 
tern was assumed. The common factor 
might represent either general teaching ab- 
ility or ‘‘halo effect’’, but it seemed to be . 
quite different from the total score on the 
rating scale. A carefully controlled exper- 
iment making use of this technique was sug- 
gested. 





Byrne, Lee. ‘‘A Method of Equalizing the 
Rating of Teachers, ’’ Journal of Education- 
al Research, IV (1921), pp. 102-108. 
Errors in ratings may be described sta- 
tistically as differences in the general lev- 
el of the ratings or differences in the 
spread. Differences in level could be cor- 
rected by adjusting the average of a given 
school to that of the school system. Dif- 
ferences in spread of ratings could be elim- 
inated by re-expressing the standard dev- 
iation score (in terms of the individual 
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school) of the individual teacher in terms 
of the standard deviation of the school sys- 
tem. 


Cahoon, G. P. ‘‘Intelligence Test Scores 
as a Factor in the Prediction of Practice 
Teaching Success, ’’ University High School 
Journal, [IX (1929), pp. 205-227. 





Cahoon, G. P. ‘‘Some Factors in the Pre- 
diction of Success in Practice Teaching: 
Digest of Previous Studies, ’’ University 
High School Journal, [X (1929), pp. 93-101. 





Cahoon, G. P. ‘‘Rating of Student-Teach- 
ers,’’ University High School Journal, IX 
(1930), pp. 290-305. 

Copies of an old and new Student-Teach- 
er Rating Form were presented along with 
rating distributions for each. Both distri- 
butions were decidely skewed toward the 
higher ratings. The general estimate of 
the rater may have influenced the judgment 
of particular traits to such an extent that 
the ratings on the separate traits were of 
little value. 





Callahan, Sterling G. ‘‘Is Teacher Rating 
by Students a Sound Practice?’’ School and 


Society, LXIX (1949), pp. 98-100. 

A brief review of the major objections to 
teacher rating by students was presented 
and a workable plan was given. The fre- 
quency of occurrence of a given response 
should determine the weight which the tea- 
cher assigns it for self-evaluation. The 
pitfalls of teacher rating by students were 
admitted but it was maintained that the au- 
thor’s plan could serve as an effective in- 
strument in the process of teacher self- 
evaluation. 


Cammack, I. I. ‘‘How Shall Merit Be Ex- 
pressed in Salary Schedules?’’ Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, Vol. LIX. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1921. Pp. 
844-847. 





Camp, C. ‘‘Cross Section of Student-Tea- 
chers Evaluations of Their Own Teaching,’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XXX (1944), pp. 48-56. 

Western Carolina Teachers College (Cul- 
lowhee, N. C.) student teachers reported 
what they thought their students gained from 
daily lessons. These reports were anal- 
yzed and discussed as a means by which 
student teachers may judge the value and 
significance of their teaching. 
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Campbell, R. F. ‘‘Evaluation and the Rat- 
ing of Teachers, ’’ Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XLI (1941), pp. 671-676. 

A rating scale which a supervisor might 
use to evaluate teaching was suggested. 
The rating scale consists of thirty -one 
items divided into the following major cat- 
egories: (1) pupil participation; (2) current 
material; (3) controversial issues; (4) first- 
hand experiences; (5) personal demeanor; 
(6) administrative detail; and (7) needs of 
pupils. The rating scale is constructed in 
such a way that the supervisor indicates 
both the position of a teacher with respect 
to a specific item and the amount of infor- 
mation which formed the basis of the judg- 
ment. The rating scale was included. 





Carrigan, Rose A. ‘‘The Rating of Teach- 
ers on the Basis of Supervisory Visitation,’’ 
Journal of Educational Method, II (1922), 
pp. 48-55. 

A score card designed to ‘‘furnish the su- 
pervisor with a more or less reliable guide 
to aid him in his task of directing teachers’ 
was presented. The score card divides the 
teaching task into the major areas of: (1) 
background or workshop; (2) the work; and 
(3) the child. Teachers are rated on an 
eight-point scale for each item. 





Carrigan, Rose A. ‘‘Rating of Temporary 
Teachers After a Single Supervisory Visit,’’ 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals Bulletin, VIII (1929), pp. 367-371. 

A score card for rating temporary teach- 
ers who were candidates for permanent ap- 
pointment was evaluated by members of 5 
supervision classes at Teachers College. 
The items (as in 195) were classified as 
follows: The background or workshop, the 
work, and the child. 





Carrigan, R. A. Carrigan Score Card for 
Rating Teaching and the Teacher. New 
York: World Book Co. , 1930. 








Carrington, Evelyn M. ‘‘Teacher Person- 
ality as a Factor in Child Adjustment, ”’ 
The National Elementary Principal, XV 
(1936), pp. 386-394. 

Fourteen ‘‘characteristics of the well- 
adjusted teacher’’ were discussed. Ma- 
ture teachers with well-adjusted personal- 
ities are needed to be the ‘‘molders of des- 
tiny’’ of their pupils. 





Carroll, J. S. ‘‘Result of Teaching as a 
Basis for Teacher Rating, ’’ The High Sch- 
ool Teacher, X (June 1934), p. 192. 
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200.* Carter, R. 8. ‘‘Fitness Reports for Tea- 


chers.’’ Department of Secondary School 
Principals, Bulletin No. 30. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 19- 
46. Pp. 68-69. 





Castleman, Nancy, Grover, Margaret and 
Moore, Herbert. ‘‘Aptitude Test for High 
School Teachers, ’’ Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XV (1931), pp. 208-213. 

The judgment of experienced teachers was 
obtained concerning those traits essential 
for teaching success. A test of fifty items 
of the situation-alternative type was then 
developed. Each item of the test is design- 
ed to measure some one trait associated 
with successful teaching. 





Caswell, H. L. City School Surveys. Tea- 
chers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 358. New York: Columbia University, 
1929. Pp. 101. 

The effect which city school surveys have 
had on the standards and methods of meas- 
urement for administrative purposes was 
considered. Other effects. 





Cattell, Raymond B. ‘‘Assessment of Tea- 
ching Ability, ’’ british Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology,I (1931), pp. 48-72. 

The ten qualities which each of 85 menand 
123 women administrtors, department heads, 
and teachers considered the most important 
qualities of a good teacher were listed. 
Twenty-two attributes were listed as the 
‘tirreducible personality qualities revealed 
in this research.’’ A rating scale.of teach- 
er efficiency was developed which incorpor- 
ated these twenty-two traits. 








Cattell, Raymond B. ‘‘Clinical vs. Statis- 
tical Measures of Teaching Ability, ’’ Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XLI (1948), 
pp. 718-719. 

The selection of teachers should be car- 
ried out through the estimation by tests for 
each individual of a number of independent 
personality factors. The personality fac- 
tors suggested for this purpose are: (1) cy- 
clothyme - schizothyme; (2) surgency - de- 
surgency (the ability to deal quickly with 
behavior or other problems); (3) general 
intelligence; (4) general emotionality; (5) 
dominance - submission; and (6) character 
integration. (For a description of these 
factors see Cattell, Raymond B., The De- 
scription and Measurement of Personality. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1946. Pp. 602.) 
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Champlin, Carroll D. ‘‘The Preferred Col- 
lege Professor, ’’ School and Society, XX- 
VII (1928), pp. 175-177. 

Ideas gleaned from personal observations, 
faculty conferences, and student conferences 
were used to prepare a questionnaire for 
determining the qualities students desired 
in their instructors. The questionnaire was 
submitted to 250 students at Pennsylvania 
State College. A majority of the replies 
favored the type of instructor who gives a 
student a ‘‘chance to learn something new 
and vital, ’’ ‘‘individualizes instruction and 
keeps up with new developments in his field,’’ 
‘‘practices his speciality and lives upto his 
teachings in his general community relations 
and social life,’’ ‘‘is a human being and 
treats members of his class as such,’’ 
‘thas a pleasing personality,’’ and ‘‘does 
not behave as if his course is the only one.’’ 





Charters, W. W. ‘‘The Technique of Deter- 
mining Content of Student-Teaching Courses,’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XV (1929), pp. 343-346. 

The content of student-teaching courses 
can be rather definitely determined by: (1) 
‘‘assuming that the objective of the curric- 
ulum is to train good teachers through ad- 
equate practice;’’ (2) ‘‘analyze what we 
mean by a good teacher in terms of teacher 
traits and teacher activities;’’ and (3) ‘util- 
izing such lists as those provided by the 
Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study (See 
207) as a basis for faculty judgment. ’’ Table 
of traits given. 





Charters, W. W. and Waples, Douglas. 
The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. Pp. 666. 

An attempt to answer the question, ‘‘How 
should teachers be trained?’’ was made by 
determining a master list of characteristics 
essential for successful teaching in several 
types of school and by designing a curricu- 
lum which would provide education for these 
characteristics. In determining the list 
of qualities, ‘‘41 administrators, 27 teach- 
ers, 14 parents, 10 pupils, 3 representa- 
tives of teachers’ agencies, and 2 profes- 
sors of education were interviewed to dis- 
cover what they believed to be the traits 
most essential for success in teaching the 
various grade levels in different types of 
community. Thev explained the meaning 
of each trait by giving examples of activi- 
ties whereby the trait was expressed. ’’ 
Approximately 2800 actions indicative of 
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the possession of a trait were collected. 
Twenty-one judges independently ‘‘trans- 
lated’’ these actions into 83 traits. Twen- 
ty-five judges then ‘‘telescoped’’ these 83 
traits into about 25 groups. Twenty-five 
administrators, ‘‘conversant with the qual- 
ities necessary for the five types of teach- 
ers,’’ indicated the traits considered to be 
most important, least important, and of 
average importance for teachers in eachof 
five types of school: senior high school, 
junior high school, intermediate grades, 
kindergarten-primary, and rural schools. 
The results of this ranking were summar- 
ized. Recommendations for teacher train- 
ing were made. 


**Check List for Teachers, ’’ School Exec- 
utive, LXVII (1948), p. 27. 

A check list for teacher self-rating, which 
was compiled by a class in school super- 
vision at the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Washington, was presented. 


Cheydleur, F. D. ‘‘Judging Teachers of 
Basic French Courses by Objective Means 
at the University of Wisconsin - 1919-1943,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXIX 
(1945), pp. 161-192. 

The degree to which nearly 5300 Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin students mastered the ma- 
terial of a basic French course was studied 
over the period from 1921 to 1928 to dis- 
cover the qualities of teachers which were 
associated with better student achievement. 
(1) Students of teachers who were not doing 
graduate work while instructing did better, 
in general, than students of teachers who. 
were doing graduate work while instructing. 
(2) Students of teachers with professorial 
rank achieved more than did the students 
of teachers without professorial rank. (3) 
Students of women teachers achieved slight- 
ly more, in general, than did students of 
men teachers. (4) Students of American 
teachers achieved more, in general, than 
did students of foreign teachers. (5) Stud- 
ents in smaller classes tended to learn 
more than students in larger classes. And 
(6) strong teachers tended to show high ef- 
ficiency on both departmental examinations 
and on highly standardized foreign language 
tests while weak instructors tended to make 
a poor showing on both asarule. Other 
results. 





Cheyette, I. ‘‘How Do You Teach?’’ Edu- 
cational Music Magazine, XX (1941), pp. 
25-27. 
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‘‘Children Survey Their Teachers, ’’ School 
and Society, LXVI (1947), p. 197. 

Paul A. Witty’s article (see 982) dealing 
with pupils’ opinions of the poor traits of 
their teachers was reviewed. 


Chittam, H. D. The Selection and Appoint- 
ment of Teachers (with special references 
to Massachusetts). Master’s Thesis. Bos- 
ton: Boston University School of Education, 
1935. 

One hundred one superintendents in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts respond- 
ed to a questionnaire concerning the teach- 
er selection and appointment practices of 
their schools. (1) No standardized tech- 
niques for teacher selection are used. (2) 
Training and experience tend to carry more 
weight in teacher selection and appointment 
than any other criteria. And (3) four years 
training beyond high school is becoming the 
minimum training period required for tea- 
ching jobs. Other findings. 











Chrisman, L. H. ‘‘Why Other Teachers 
Fail, ’’ Journal of Education, CXVIII (1935), 
pp. 386-387. 

No teacher can succeed who is asked to do 
the impossible or to work under impossible 
conditions. 





Clapp, F. L. ‘‘Scholarship in Relation to 
Teaching Efficiency, ’’ School Review Mon- 
ographs, No. 6. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. 64-70. 





Clark, M. G. ‘‘Are There Great Teachers 
Today?’’ Addresses and Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, Vol. LXVI 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1928. Pp. 327-334. 








Clark, R. C. ‘‘Qualities of a Successful 
Teacher, ’’ Education, L (1929), pp. 248- 
254. 

Moral character, abundant life service 
complex, cooperative spirit, child-mind- 
edness, judgment, enthusiasm and health 
are qualities which superintendents always 
seek in teachers. Although there are other 
qualities to be desired in a teacher, if these 
are present, the others will ‘‘usually take 
care of themselves. ’’ 


Clarke, W. F. ‘‘Teacher-Qualifications 
Sought by Superintendents, ’’ American 
School Board Journal, LVI (February 19- 
18), pp. 28-29; 86-87. 
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Clem, Orlie M. ‘‘What Do Students Think 
about My Teaching?’’ School and Society, 
XXXI (1930), pp. 96-100. 

A check list of 75 items was used by 200 
students in education courses to evaluate 
their instructors. The quantitative data 
were not presented. Five general conclu- 
sions as to the value of such a technique 
and twelve specific conclusions ‘‘based on 
interpretation of quantitative data of the 
check list’’ were presented. 





Clement, J. H. ‘‘A Measuring Rod for Tea- 
ching Efficiency, ’’ Kansas School Magazine, 
II (March 1913), pp. 93-102. 





Clevenger, Arthur W. and Clement, John 
A. ‘‘Improving the Quality of Instruction, ’’ 
High School Journal, XXI (1938), pp. 49- 
53; 71. 

For convenience, the activities of the ad- 
ministrative head of the high school con- 
cerned with improving the quality of instruc- 
tion may arbitrarily and roughly be classi- 
fied on the following levels: (1)alevel 
where there is no planned program for the 
continued improvement of the school; (2) a 
level of supervision where the duties of the 
principal as an inspector assume relatively 
more importance; and (3) a level of super- 
vision where the supervisory functions of 
the administrative head of the school assume 
a very much greater relative importance 
among the duties of the school administra- 
tor. A list of questions which the principal 
should seek to answer when observing the 
work of a class in the high school was pre- 
sented. 





Clinton, R. J. ‘‘Qualities College Students 
Desire in College Instructors, ’’ School and 
Society, XXXII (1930), p. 702. 

‘*Thorough knowledge of subject matter,’ 
‘‘pleasing personality, ’’ ‘‘neatness in ap- 
pearance and work, ’’ and ‘‘fairness to all 
students’’ were found to be the attributes 
of a good college instructor most frequent- 
ly mentioned by 177 Oregon State College 
students. 


Cocking, W. D. ‘‘The Stenographic Report 
as a Supervisory Instrument, ’’ Peabody 
Journal of Education, VIII (1930), pp. 131- 
139. 

Stenographic reports of 3 class sessions 
of 5 sixth grade geography teachers were 
given to these teachers for study. Similar 
stenographic reports were withheld from 
5 other fifth grade teachers. By adminis- 
tering a sixth grade geography test before 
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and after the experiment it was found that 
the mean gain of the group whose teachers 
had received the stenographic reports was 
significantly larger than the mean gain of 
the group whose teachers had not received 
the stenographic reports. The implications 
of this finding for the supervision of teach- 
ers were discussed. 


Cocking, W. D. ‘‘Judging Merit in Teach- 
ing, ’’ School Executive, LXVII (September 
1947), p. 5. 

Teachers should be rated, but the follow- 
ing practices must be considered before a 
merit salary plan is introduced ina school 
system: (1) the community and school must 
be conditioned to the idea of a merit-salary 
plan; (2) the program must be developed 
cooperatively by administrators, teachers, 
and the public; (3) the plan should be stud- 
ied critically and ample opportunity given 
for its revision; (4) the plan should be given 
a trial run to discover and iron out flaws; 
(5) the trial run should be studied by teach- 
ers and administrators before the plan is 
adopted finally; and (6) full information on 
the program should be made available to all. 





Coffman, Lotus D. ‘‘Rating, Placing, and 
Promotion of Teachers. ’’ School Review 

Monographs, No. 5. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1914. Pp. 13-24. 


Collicott, J. G. ‘‘Merit Rating and Salary 
Scheduling. ’’ Official Report, Department 
of Superintendence. Washington, D.C.:Na- 
tional Education Association, 1931. Pp. 
238. 








Collings, Ellsworth. ‘‘A Conduct Scale for 
the Measurement of Teaching, ’’ Journal of 
Educational Method, VI (1926), pp. 97-103. 

A scale was proposed by which a teacher 
might evaluate a pupil’s drives and respon- 
ses during a specific activity and thus im- 
prove teaching. The pupil’s initiation, e- 
valuation, and choice of goal; initiation, 
evaluation, choice, organization, and ex- 
ecution of means; initiation, evaluation and 
choice of improvement; and consumation of 
improvement leading to further goals were 
to be judged as a means of stimulating and 
directing the pupils. 





Collins, E. A. ‘‘Relation of Intelligence to 
Success in Teaching, ’’ School and Commun- 
ity, XVI (March 1930), pp. 155-157. 





Committee of Southern Educators. A. ‘‘The 
Rating of Teachers, ’’ American School 
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Board Journal, XLII (November 1921), pp. 
44-46. 

A score card for rating teachers was de- 
vised by including the desirable teacher 
qualities which Boyce (see 129) listed and 
by adapting the question form and three 
group classifications which Rugg (see 763) 
used. Items considered on the score cards 
are classified as follows: (1) personal and 
social qualities; (2) classroom activities; 
and (3) results of teaching. Person to per- 
son comparisons are used. The score 
card was included. 





Committee on Salaries. Problems and Prin- 
ciples in the Scheduling of Teachers’ Salar- 
ies. Washington, D.C.: National Education 

Association, 1940. Pp. 16-24. 

Principles which one should observe in 
scheduling the salaries of teachers were 
discussed. It was thought that the use of 
‘<so-called efficiency ratings’’ as a basis 
of salary award was impractical and inad- 
visable in public education. 








‘**Conference on Problem of Measuring Tea- 
ching Ability, ’’ School Life, XVI (1930), p. 
78. 

It was indicated that progress reports on 
the newly formed survey staff for the nation- 
al study of teacher training would be car- 
ried in this journal. The three phases of 
this inquiry were to be: (1) supply and de- 
mand for teachers; (2) evaluation of cours- 
es of study; and (3) the evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of teachers with varying qualif- 
ications. 


Connor, W. L. ‘‘A New Method of Rating 
Teachers,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
I (1920), pp. 338-358. 

Teachers and supervisory personnel in 
the Republic, Michigan, School System co- 
operated in the formulation of a scheme for 
frating teacher efficiency. After one rating 
scheme was judged to be a failure, it was 
decided that the logical was to evaluate tea- 
cher efficiency was in terms of the produc- 
tion of changes in pupils. This decision led 
to the development of a scale in which sev- 
en elements of pupil behavior were evalua- 
ted. These elements were: (1) thinking; 

(2) emotional reaction (appreciations); (3) 
knowledge and skill; (4) morale in dispatch 
of assignments; (5) initiative in socially sig- 
nificant situations; (6) ethical self-control 
in situations socially significant; and (7) de- 
portment. Bonuses for meritorious teach- 
ing were awarded for several years, but 








this practice was abandoned and the scales 
were finally retained only as supervisory 
devices. 


Connor, W. L. Rating the Teacher by Ob- 
serving Pupil Activity, Bulletin No. 39. 
Cleveland: Board of Education, 1924. 

The Connor Scale (see 231) was used in 
Cleveland for rating teacher competence up- 
on the basis of the activity of pupils. Pupil 
activity was evaluated in terms of progress, 
classroom behavior, examinations, and 
standard tests or scales. The ratings of 
individual teachers were combined for eval- 
uation of an entire school rather than being 
used for evaluation of individual teachers. 








Cook, J. W. ‘‘How Can the Superintendent 
Improve the Efficiency of the Teachers un- 
der his Charge?’’ Addresses and Proceed- 
ings of the National Education Association. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1900. Pp. 276-287. 








Cook, Walter W. ‘‘ Predicting Success of 
Graduate Students in a College of Education,’ 
School and Society, LVI (1942), pp. 192-195. 
The relationships between course grades 
of 788 graduate students of education at the 
University of Minnesota and several apti- 
tude test scores were studied. The gradu- 
ate course grades correlated .48 with the 
Miller Analogies Test, .60 with the Cook 
Educational Information Test, .33 with the 
Cooperative Mathematics Test, and .43 
with the Cooperative English Test. 





Cook, Walter W. and Leeds, Carroll H. 
‘‘Measuring the Teaching Personality, ’’ 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, VII (1947), pp. 399-410. 

Responses of two groups of 100 teachers, 
selected on the basis of a principal’s judg- 
ment of excellence or lack of excellence of 
their working relations with pupils, were 
used for selecting items of a teacher’s-at- 
titude-towards-pupils inventory which dis- 
criminated between teachers with and with- 
out excellent working relations with pupils. 
The validity of the final inventory was de- 
termined by correlating the inventory 
scoresof a new group of 100 teachers with 
pupils’, principals’ and Leeds’ ratings of 
the effectiveness of the teachers. Thethree 
correlations were .46, .45, and .49, re- 
spectively. The intercorrelations of the 
criteria ranged from .33 to .48. When the 
three criteria were combined, with equal 
weights, the correlation was.60. The split- 
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half reliability coefficient of the inventory 
scores was .89. 


Cook, William A. ‘‘Uniform Standards for 
Judging Teachers in South Dakota, ’’ Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 
VII (1921), pp. 1-11. 

Three teacher efficiency rating scales 
which were used in South Dakota were pre- 
sented. Each scale included the following 
areas; (1) scholarship; (2) professional 
spirit and training; (3) teaching ability; (4) 
school management; (5) school discipline; 
(6) material conditions, (7) personal equip- 
ment and appearance; and (8) extra-mural 
efficiency. In all three scales the areas to 
be considered were the same, but the num- 
ber of items increased with the number of 
teachers in the school, from 20 for the 
smallest to 34 for the largest. A compos- 
ite of other teachers’, supervisors’, anda 
rating boards’ ratings on these scales is a 
more valid measure of teaching efficiency 
than the ratings of superintendents. 





Cooke, D. H. Problems of the Teaching 
Personnel. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1933. Pp. 58-76. 

Problems concerning the certification of 
teachers were discussed. 





Cooley, E. G. ‘‘The Basis of Grading Tea- 
cher’s Salaries. ’’ Addresses and Proceed- 
ings of the National Education Association. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1907. Pp. 94-103. 








Cooper, D. H. ‘‘Techniques for Teacher 
Appraisal Needed, ’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XLVIII (1948), pp. 353-355. 

The efforts of the States of New Yorkand 
North Carolina to establish merit-rating 
systems and to attach salaries to merit 
were reviewed briefly. 





Copper, F. L. ‘‘Who is a Good Teacher?’ 
Education, XLIX (1928), pp. 111-170. 

Threeapproaches were used to answer the 
question, ‘‘Who is a good teacher?’’ The 
firs t approach was an analysis of the qual- 
ities of three outstanding teachers of the 
world: Socrates, Christ, and Pestalozzi. 
The second approach included what educa- 
tors have said constitutes a good teacher, 
and the third approach reflected the opin- 
ion of 49 college students regarding a good 
teacher. Personality was mentioned most 
frequently by these 49 students as one of 
the traits of a good teacher. 
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Corey, Stephen M. ‘‘The Present State of 
Ignorance about Factors Affecting Teach- 
er Success, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XVIII (1932), pp. 481- 
490. 

Studies of the relationships between tea- 
ching success and commonly accepted re- 
quirements for teaching were reviewed. 
Most of these relationships, though posi- 
tive, are at variance with one another, and 
few are ‘‘great enough to be of any practi- 
cal value whatever.’’ Too much attention 
has been paid to the reliability of teachers’ 
ratings and too little to their validity. 








Corey, Stephen M. ‘‘What Are the Factors 
Involved in the Success of High School Tea- 
chers?’’ North Central Association Quar- 
terly, X (1935), pp. 224-231. 

The relationships between high school tea- 
ching success and the following groups of 
factors were summarized: (1) general tra- 
its and characteristics; (2) intelligence; 

(3) high school training and extra-curricu- 
lar activities; and (4) college training. Age 
correlated very slightly with teaching suc- 
cess. Experience had no significant bear- 
ing on instructional efficiency after approx- 
imately the first semester of actual instruc- 
tion. Intelligence test scores seemed to 
correlate more highly with secondary than 
with elementary instruction, and more high- 
ly with practice teaching than with actual 
teaching. High school scholarship correl- 
ated .27 with teaching success although per- 
sistence in such high school subjects as 
mathematics, Latin, and science was con- 
siderably more indicative of instructional 
efficiency. Participation in secondary 
school extra-curricular activities was not 
related to teaching success. Grades re- 
ceived in professional college courses were 
negligibly related to teaching success with 
the exception of practice teaching, which 
correlated, on the average, about .40. And 
of nine correlations between academic 
course grades and teaching success, the 
median was .14. Other results. 





Corey, Stephen M. ‘‘Evaluating Teaching 
Competence, ’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XLI (1941), p. 577. 

The emphasis on ‘‘personality’’ as a fac- 
tor affecting teacher success was question- 
ed. The elements of technical competence 
which were considered desirable for a tea- 
cher’s success were: (1) ability to learn 
about children; (2) ability to appraise learn- 
ing; (3) ability to stimulate pupils’ curios- 
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ity; (4) ability of provide variety of learn- 
ing experiences; (5) ability to use one’s 
own knowledge; and (6) ability to describe 
desired outcomes of teaching. 


Corey, Stephen M. ‘‘High School Staff Ap- 
praises Itself,’’ School Review, LI (1943), 
pp. 594-600. 


The development of a teacher self-apprais- 


al scale was reported and the scale, which 
was divided into twenty-three specific tea- 
cher responsibilities, was illustrated. 


Corson, David B. ‘‘The Relation of Schol- 
arship and Growth in Scholarship to Merit 
and Pay.’’ Addresses and Proceedings of 
the National Education Association, Vol. 
LIX. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1921. Pp. 838-85£. 

Demonstrated personal power in teaching, 
combined with amount of schooling, should 
be the basis for salary awards to teachers. 
Scholarship should be weighted not more 
than half in any salary plan. 








Cosgrove, Elizabeth. ‘‘Use of Service Rat- 
ings in the Evaluation of Performance, ’’ 
Compass, XXII (1940), pp. 3-4, 17-20. 


Courtis, Stuart A. ‘‘Standards of Teaching 
Ability, ’’ Educational Review, LXII (1921), 
pp. 183-186. 

After discussing several methods of meas- 
uring teacher efficiency, it was stated that 
much researchneeds to be done to develop 
standards of teaching ability. The neces- 
sary steps in this research are: (1) define 
teaching ability wholly in terms of pupil 
change; (2) develop tests to measure these 
changes; (3) study relationships between 
teacher qualities and methods, among 
other things, and an optimum combination 
of these; (4) study optimum type of train- 
ing to produce desired qualities; and (5) de- 
vise tests for the selection of capable tea- 
chers. 





Courtis, S. A. ‘‘Measurement of the Effect 
of Teaching, ’’ School and Society, XXVIII 
(1928), pp. 52-56, 84-88. 

Any method of measuring teaching effect- 
iveness must involve the use of a ‘‘single- 
variable’’ measure. To secure sucha 
measure ‘‘....it is only necessary to meas- 
ure the change in the rate of growth which 
takes place when change in amount and 
quality of teaching is the only variable in 
which change occurs.’’ To illustrate this 
method an observed growth curve of a par- 
ticular function was compared with a theo- 
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retical growth curve for this function which 
was defined by Gompertz’s formula expres- 
sing the general law of biologic growth. 
Good or poor teaching was defined by per- 
iods when the actual growth curve showed 
marked deviations from the theoretical 
growth curve. Attempts to solve the many 
problems involved in reducing the suggest- 
ed method to a practical working proced- 
ure were described. 


Courtis, S. A. ‘‘Identifying and Eliminat- 
ing the Unfit in Teachers’ Colleges,’’ Na- 
tion’s Schools, IV (1929), pp. 21-26. 

Physical perfection, general culture, 
emotional stability, intelligence, academic 
success, and moral efficiency were sug- 
gested as some of the criteria which might 
be used for the selection of teacher train- 
ing candidates. The validity of these cri- 
teria needs to be checked, however. 


Caurtis, S. A. ‘‘Surveys of Teaching Types 
and Skills. ’’ Scientific Method in Supervis- 
ion, Second Yearbook, National Conference 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1929. Pp. 277-289. 

A method for evaluating the success ach- 
ieved by administrative and supervisory 
staff conferences in changing teaching meth- 
ods was discussed. The method involved 
the construction of a descriptive rating 
blank which could be used for recording a 
supervisor’s observations of the objective 
characteristics of a teacher’s work. Suc- 
cess in changing the teaching methods of 
the teacher could then be evaluated by rat- 
ing the teacher before and after the super- 
visory training period. 





Courtis, S. A. ‘‘The Measurement of the 
Efficiency of Teaching, ’’ Educational Ad- 
minist ration and Supervision, XVIII (1932), 
pp. 401-412. 

A comparison of the pupils’ learning cur- 
ves for incidental learning with those for 
direct instruction provides a means for e- 
valuating the efficiency of teachers. An il- 
lustration of the method was provided. 








Cowley, W. H. The Personnel Bibliograph- 
ical Index. Columbus: Bureau of Education- 
al Research, Ohio State University, 1932. 
Pp. 433. 

References to the problem of student per- 
sonnel administration were included. Ref- 
erences dealing with rating scales were 
classified as: criticism of; description of; 
types; evaluation of; function; history of; 
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uses; validity of. Other classifications. 


Coxe, W. W. and Orleans, J. 8. Coxe-Or- 
leans Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability. 
New York: World Book Co. , 1930. 





Coy, Genevieve L. ‘‘A Study of Various 
Factors Which Influence the Use of the Ac- 
complishment Quotient as a Measure of Tea- 
ching Efficiency, ’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XXI (1930), pp. 29-42. 

Changes in the Accomplishment Quotients 
of 400 pupils in the public schools of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, were studied in order to e- 
valuate the teaching efficiency of the 26 tea- 
chers of these students. Only 2 of the 26 
teachers had statistically significant changes 
in the Accomplishment Quotients of their 
pupils while the Accomplishment Quotients 
of the pupils of 2 other teachers approached 
statistical significance. Other results. 





Crabbs, Lelah M. Measuring Efficiency in 
Supervision and Teaching. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 175. 
New York: Columbia University, 1925. Pp. 
98. 

Supervisors’ estimates of a teacher’s abil- 
ity and a composite of changes in the Accom- 
plishment Quotients of students were com- 
pared. The correlation between compos- 
ite objective efficiency and supervisory es- 
timate of the ability to teach everything ex- 
cept character was .33 for rural and -.25 
for urban teachers. The correlation be - 
tween composite objective efficiency and 
supervisory estimate of ability to build 
character was .32 for rural and -.12 for 
urban teachers. ‘The correlation between 
composite objective efficiency and super- 
visory estimate of ability to teach in gen- 
eral was .32 for rural and -.26 for urban 
teachers. The correlation between the com- 
posite objective efficiency scores and 
scores on the Steele-Herring Test of Pro- 
fessional Knowledge was .05 for the rural 
teachers. The correlation between profes- 
sional knowledge and ranking by supervisors 
for general teaching ability was .40. Otner 
results. 








Crabtree, J. W. ‘‘Rating of Teachers. ’’ 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, Volume LIII. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1915. Pp. 1165-1167. 

Examples of plans for rating teaching ef- 
ficiency were given and the need for more 
Satisfactory plans was mentioned. 
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Crissy, William J. E. ‘‘The National Tea- 
cher Examinations, ’’ Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXIV (1942), pp. 353-356. 

Procedures involved in the construction 
and administration of the National Teacher 
Examinations were discussed. The Nation- 
al Teacher Examinations included tests in 
reasoning, English Comprehension, English 
Expression, General Culture, Professional 
Information, and Contemporary Affairs. In 
addition, candidates may take tests either 
in Education-in-the-Elementary-School or 
in any two of the usual academic subjects. 





Cruttendin, Edwin W. ‘‘A Survey of Teach- 
er Rating in Pennsylvania, ’’ Pennsylvania 
School Journal, LXXXIX (March 1941), pp. 
229-232. 





Cubberley, E. P. Public School Adminis- 
tration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 19- 
29. Pp. 370-404. 

The problem of relating salary increments 
to teacher efficiency was discussed. Salary 
plans based on rating cards are right in 
principle but many current schemes of this 
nature can be improved. Uses of plans for 
estimating teacher efficiency cited were: 

(1) confidential use by the supervisory staff; 
(2) cooperative use by supervisory staff and 
teachers; and (3) use by teachers them- 

selves. 





Cullen, J. A. ‘‘Merit Types of Salary Sched- 
ules, ’’ New York State Education, XXXVI 
(1948), p. 227. 





Cunningham, M. ‘‘Arkansas Program of 
Evaluation and Analysis of Instruction, ”’ 
School Life, XXIX (1947), pp. 24-25. 

The Arkansas’ study of the following ques- 
tions was discussed: (1) What skills must 
the child have to insure success in school? 
And (2) what effect does school have on the 
social and emotional adjustment of the in- 
dividual? 


Curtis, F. D. ‘‘Supervisor’s Check List of 
Criteria of a Skillfully Conducted Class 
Period, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XX (1934), pp. 578-582. 





Daldy, Dorothy M. ‘‘A Study of Adaptabil- 
ity in a Group of Teachers, ’’ British Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, VII (1937), 
pp. 1-22, 31. 

The author rated the teaching adaptability 
of 31 student teachers of domestic science 
who were teaching in elementary schools. 
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Adaptability was determined by observation 
of ability to: (1) make contact with the pu- 
pils and then list their interests; (2) select 
information satisfactorily; (3) ask useful 
questions; (4) present information clearly, 
definitely, and in good sequence; (5) organ- 
ize satisfactorily; (6) supervise satisfactor- 
ily the work done by both groups and indiv- 
iduals; (7) maintain order satisfactorily; 
and (8) assume a manner of authoritative- 
ness and calmness and avoid ‘‘walled-off- 
ness.’’ Seventeen of the 31 student teachers 
had difficulty in adaptation. Of the fourteen 
well-adapted student teachers, seven were 
recognized as good teachers; the remaining 
seven as satisfactory teachers. Of the 17 
ill-adapted teachers, four were classed as 
good, ten as satisfactory, two as weak, and 
one as a failure. (Data taken from 70. ) 


Daltharp, C. J. ‘‘Shall We Rate Teachers,’ 
Educational Methods, XII (1932), pp. 78- 
81. 





Davenport, F. I. ‘‘Rating and Promotion 
of Teachers, ’’ American Teacher, II 
(October 1914), pp. 114-117. 





Davidson, William M. ‘‘How to Measure 
the Efficiency of Teachers. ’’ Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, Vol. LI. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1913. Pp. 
286-290. 

An answer to the question, How should 
one measure the efficiency of teachers? re- 
solves itself into three elements: (1) ‘‘In 
definite terms, what do we mean by the ef- 
ficiency of a teacher? (2) What effects on 
the teaching corps may we legitimately 
seek to produce by our system of rating? 
(3) With answers to these questions in mind, 
precisely what system should we devise for 
the official measurement and record ofthe 
efficiency of our teachers?’’ In answer to 
the first element, ‘‘....it must be remem- 
bered that the efficiency of the teacher con- 
sists essentially in the effects produced by 
his instrumentality upon the pupils of the 
class.’’ By our system of rating we hope 
to stimulate cultural and professional 
growth in the teacher. Recommendations 
for a system of rating teacher efficiency 
were given. 





Davies, J. Earl. ‘‘What Are the Traits of 
the Good Teacher from the Standpoint of 
Junior High School Pupils, ’’ School and So- 
ciety, XXXVIII (1933), pp. 649-652. 
Seventy-two junior high school students 
were questioned about the qualities which 
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a good teacher should possess. Since the 
‘*composite statement of opinions of the 
junior high school pupils seems to include 
most of the predominant traits of a good 
teacher, ’’ pupil judgment should be consid- 
ered in evaluating teachers. 


Davis, Burton E. ‘‘Teacher Rating, ’’ NEA 
Journal, XVII (1928), p. 4. 

Studies of teacher rating scales were re- 
viewed. Some of the recent trends noted 
in teacher rating were: (1) a shift in emph- 
asis from class discipline to pupil command 
of subject matter; and (2) the use of descrip- 
tive terms in grading instead of marks. 


Davis, C. O. ‘‘Our Best Teacher, ’’ School 
Review, XXXIV (1926), pp. 754-759; School 
and Society, XXIV (1926), pp. 240-243. 
The answers of 76 juniors and seniors in 
college, whose contact with teaching ranged 
from one course in education to several 
years of teaching experience, to five ques- 
tions designed to secure their opinion con- 
cerning the elements that make a teacher 
a success were presented. ‘‘Selectiontend- 
ed to parallel the same qualities that tea- 
chers of experience and administrators 
generally mention when discussing the mat- 
ter.’’ Pupil judgment is a valid measure 
of teaching ability. 





Davis, C. O. ‘‘What Qualifications Are 
Demanded of Teachers?’’ Nation’s Schools, 
Ill (January-June 1929), pp. 31-34, 46-50, 
62-68, 71-76. 





Davis, C. O. ‘‘Qualities Essential to a 
Teacher, ’’ High School Teacher, VI (April 
1930), pp. 139-142. 





Davis, Frederick B. ‘‘The Measurement 
of Professional Information Among Candi- 


- dates for Teaching Positions, ’’ Education- 


al Administration and Supervision, XXVII 
(1941), pp. 99-106. 

Scores of 3726 teachers who took the first 
examinations of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations were analyzed. Cor- 
relations between the four parts of the Pro- 
fessional Information Test ranged from .67 
to .76. Scores on the Professional Infor- 
mation Test correlated principally with 
scores of the General Mental Ability Test, 
Reading Ability Test, and the Social Aware- 
ness Test. The correlation of this test 
with a Mathematical Insight Test was low- 
er. The highest median score on the Pro- 
fessional Information Examination was that 
of a group of Physical Science teachers 
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while the lowest median score was that of 
the teachers who took the examination on 
Education-in-the-Elementary-Schools. The 
range of the raw scores on this test was 
from 8 to 204 out of a possible 240. 


Davis, H. ‘‘Qualifications of City Teachers,’’ 


NEA Journal, XXIX (1940), p. 51. 


Davis, H. McVey. The Use of State High 
School Examinations as an Instrument for 
Judging the Work of Teachers. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 611. 
New York: Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
101. 

The relationships between the training and 
salary of a large number of high school tea- 
chers, and their success in getting pupils 
through the Minnesota State Board Tests of 
Pupil Achievement were studied. (1) Tea- 
chers who have been employed in a given 
school for some time were more success- 
ful in passing pupils through state tests 
than were teachers who had been employ- 
ed in the same school for a shorter period 
of time. (2) When teachers with more than 
two years of experience were considered, 
the teachers who were most successful in 
passing pupils through State Board Tests 
were found to be the teachers who were 
paid the better salaries. (3) Teachers 
with two or more years of experience were 
more successful in having their pupils pass 
the Minnesota State Board Tests than were 
teachers with one year of experience, but 
teachers with more than two years exper- 
ience had little or no advantage over those 
with two years’ experience. And (4) for 
teachers who had accumulated at least ten 
hours of specialized college training, there 
was no relationship between amount of 
specialized college training which a teach- 
er had had and success in getting pupils 
through the State Board Tests. Other 
results. 











Davis, R. A. ‘“‘Criteria of Faculty Promo- 
tions, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXXI (1945), pp. 345-349. 

The criteria for determining advance- 
ment of college faculty members should be 
(1) academic qualifications; (2) research; 
(3) instruction and all that it implies; (4) 
evidence of growth as revealed by member- 
ship on national committees, editorship of 
national periodicals and yearbooks, study 
and travel, lectures, local contributions, 
and research papers presented at national 
conventions; and (5) evidence that the per- 
son has a social viewpoint with respect to 
his field of specialization. 
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Davis, Robert A. and others. ‘‘The Teach- 
ing Problems of 1075 Public School Teach- 
ers,’’ Journal of Experimental Education, 
IX (1940), pp. 41-60. 

Elementary, junior high, and high school 
teachers in Colorado were questioned to de- 
termine the specific learning or teaching 
problems which caused teachers the most 
difficulty. (1) The problem of making chil- 
dren wish to learn occupies a place of ma- 
jor importance. (2) Poor reading ability 
is a complaint of teachers at all levels. 

(3) Many teachers believe that schools are 
so overcrowded with curricular and extra- 
curricular activities that is is impossible 
to do any job well. (4) The newer education 
is having the effect of cheapening the gen-. 
eral quality of the learning process. (5) 
The organization and methods of the school 
encourage too rapid coverage of the subject- 
matter. And (6) the more frequently re- 
ported problems are motivation, testing 
and evaluating, diagnosing and correcting 
difficulties, and modes of presentation. 
Other results. 





Day, L. C. ‘*The Teaching Quotient, ’’ El- 
ementary School Journal, XXXIII (1943), 
pp. 604-607. 

Measurement of teacher efficiency in 
terms of a ‘‘teaching quotient’’ was reco- 
mmended. In determining the teaching quo- 
tient, a grade quotient is obtained for each 
class by dividing the median or mean class 
score on a standardized test by the standard 
score for the grade. The teaching quotient 
is then computed by adding to the grade 
quotient the difference between 100 and the 
median intelligence quotient of the class. 
Tentative standards for superior, good, 
acceptable and weak teaching are set in 
terms of the teaching quotient. 





Dean, C. D. ‘‘Current Trends in Rating 
Student-Teachers, ’’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXV (1939), pp. 
687-694. 

Schemes for rating student teachers, 
which were used by 68 schools in 27 states, 
were studied. Over half of these schools 
used a five point scale for rating student 
teachers. The different traits and skills 
listed on the rating blanks were condensed 
into 24 items. ‘‘These items fail to show 
any particular tendency of rating devices 
to reflect modern trends in education. ’’ 
‘«Evidently the modern philosophy of edu- 
cation does not function where ratings are 
concerned. ’’ 
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279.* Dearborn, F. ‘‘Aptitude Tests for Teach- 
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ers, ’’ Indiana University School of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, V (July 1929), pp. 62-68. 





Deffenbaugh, W. S. ‘‘Cooperative Enter- 
prise: Program for the Appraisal of Tea- 
ching and the Improvement of Instructors,’ 
School Life, XXV (1940), p. 254. 

The recommendations of a committee con- 
cerning the rating of teacher efficiency 
which were adopted by the Public Schools 
of Cincinnati were stated. The rating scale 
was not included. 


Denbigh, John H. ‘‘Tests of Teaching Effic- 
iency,’’ Educational Review, XLV (1913), 
pp. 193-195. 

The estimation of the efficiency of a tea- 
cher is both important and difficult. Judg- 
ment of teaching requires the definition of 
standards of scholarship, health, training 
and personality. Observation of the reci- 
tation and mechanics of the classroom must 
enter into consideration of teaching effic- 
iency. 





Denning, R. O. ‘‘Weigh Upor Weigh Down,’ 
School Executive, LIX (1940), pp. 26-27. 

The rating scales used by the Washington 
D.C. School System were criticized ad- 
versely. 





Deutsch, Monroe E. ‘‘How to Know Good 
Teachers, ’’ School and Society, XXXI (19- 
30), pp. 525-528. 

‘*We shall be able to know good teachers 
when we meet them face to face, and we 
shall have them, whenever, in sincerity, 
we wish to have them.’’ When we are will- 
ing to pay adequately to attract good teach- 
ers and hold them in the esteem which they 
are entitled to receive then we will have 
‘¢splendid teachers. ”’ 





Dewey, J. C. and Goltry, T. K. Guidebook 
in Observation and Student Teaching, Elem- 
entary Level. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 1942. Pp. 136. 





Diamond, Thomas. ‘‘Grading Teachers on 
the Basis of Tests, ’’ Industrial Arts Mag- 
azine, XV (1926), pp. 116-119. 

A ‘‘Manual Training Rating Sheet’’ devel- 
oped by L. R. Abbott was presented and 
discussed. To get a complete picture of 
the teacher’s ability, some measure ofthe 
pupil’s achievement is needed. Five voca- 
tional education achievement tests are sug- 
gested as a means of measuring the teach- 
er’s effectiveness in this area. 
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Dix, Lester. ‘‘Teacher Rating and Tenure,’’ 
Teacher College Record, XXXII (1931), pp. 
696-704. 

The school administration of the future 
will rely on an improved personal and pro- 
fessional leadership in teaching bodies, ed- 
ucational councils, and community groups 
which will bring about better selection of 
candidates for training and for teaching 
teaching positions, better metho of init- 
ial adjustment, and better supery. sion. 





Dodd, M. R. ‘‘AStudy of Teaching Aptitude,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (19- 
33), pp. 517-521. 

Relationships between supervisors’ rat- 
ings of the teaching efficiency of 90 prac- 
tice teachers in the School of Education at 
West Virginia University and scores on 
the Coxe-Orleans Prognosis Test of Tea- 
ching Ability and average marks in the 
school were studied. The correlation be- 
tween a weighted aggregate of the five- 
part scores on the Coxe-Orleans Prognos- 
is Test of Teaching Ability and supervis- 
ors’ ratings was .39. The correlation be- 
tween supervisors’ ratings and average 
marks was .35, while the correlation be- 
tween the weighted aggregate and average 
marks was .50. Other correlations. 





Dodge, Arthur F. ‘‘What Are the Person- 
ality Traits of the Successful Teacher ?’’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVII(19- 
43), pp. 325-337. 

The average scores of better teachers 
(as determined by supervisors’ ratings) 
on A. F. Dodge’s Occupational Personal- 
ity Inventory were compared with the av- 
erage scores of poorer teachers (as deter- 
mined by supervisors’ ratings) on this in- 
ventory. In only one out of the 14 groups 
studied did the poorer teachers have an 
average score which exceeded the average 
scores of the better teachers. In addition, 
‘*the more successful teachers reported 
themselves as (1) more social or at ease 
in social contacts, (2) more willing to take 
initiative and assume responsibility, (3) 
less subject to fears and worries, (4) more 
sensitive to the opinions of others, and (5) 
slower in making decisions than the less 
successful teachers. ’’ 





Dodge, A. F. ‘‘Study of the Personality 
Traits of Successful Teachers, ’’ Occupa- 
tions, XXVII ( November 1948), pp. 107- 
112. 


Doerr, C. ‘‘Quiz for Sewing Teachers, ’’ 
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Practical Home Economics, XXIV (Novem- 
ber 1046), pp. 556-557. 





Dorsey, Mathie F. and Stiles, Lindley J. 
‘*Better Pay for Better Teachers, ’’ Edu- 
cational Forum, X (1946), pp. 347-349. 

A salary scale which is high enough to 
attract better students into the teaching 
profession and flexible enough to encour- 
age efficiency and social responsibility on 
the part of in-service teachers constitutes 
one of the best means of improving teach- 
er competence. Increased payment to su- 
perior teachers will serve as an incentive 
to the poor teacher to increase his effic- . 
iency. Higher pay for beginners will at- 
tract a superior type of student. 





‘‘Double Rating of Teachers, ’’ School Ex- 
ecutive, XLVIII (1929), pp. 520-522. 

The characteristics that differentiate the 
good teacher from the mediocre are ‘‘tea- 
ching power, executive ability, personal- 
ity, and scholarship.’’ The double rating 
card system contains self-rating, critics’ 
rating, supervisors’ rating, and a general 
rating. This is offered as an attempt to 
standardize teacher measurement. 


Doughty, W. F. ‘‘On Determining the Tea- 
cher’s Efficiency, ’’ Texas School Journal, 
XXIX (March 1912), pp. 1-4. 





Douglass, H. R. ‘‘Methods of Student-Tea- 
cher Rating, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XVII (1931), pp. 342-345. 

The disadvantages of the score card, 
‘*product measurement, ’’ and standardized 
tests as devices for rating student teach- 
ing were discussed. A detailed checklist 
supplemented by various measures of scho- 
lastic achievement was mentioned as a bet- 
ter rating procedure than those currently 
in use. A ‘‘checklist would help guide ob- 
servers and student teachers in diagnosing 
the instructional activities of others and 
themselves. ’’ 








Douglass, H. R. ‘‘Scientific Investigation 
of Instructional Problems, ’’ Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research, XXIX (1935), pp. 130- 
138. 

The measurement of teacher efficiency 
in terms of changes in pupil behavior invol- 
ves these difficulties: (1) the measurement 
of growth has stressed written-subject- 
matter tests of a highly factual and detail- 
ed nature to the virtual neglect of concepts, 
ideals, attitudes, tastes, and general 
powers or skills; and (2) one may not as- 
sume confidently that the evaluation method, 
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apparently more effective for one school 
system or group of school systems, will be 
more effective for all school systems or 
even for the majority of systems or the 
same systems under conditions different 
from those in which the method was origin- 
ally studied. 


Dragoo, A. W. ‘‘A Rating Scale for Shop 
Teachers, ’’ Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXI (1932), pp. 8-9. 

A scale for evaluating the efficiency of 
shop teachers was presented. The scale 
consisted of seventeen items. Each item 
was provided with three categories describ- 
ing differing degrees of competence. The 
method of scoring this scale was indicated. 





Driggs, Joseph B. ‘‘Principal’s Observa- 
tion Record Form, ’’ Department of Elem- 
entary School Principals Bulletin, X (1931), 
pp. 272-275. 

Historically the elementary school prin- 
cipal is now entering the ‘‘professional 
leadership stage.’’ The ‘‘Principal’s Ob- 
servation Sheet’’ is offered as a technique 
for improving instruction rather than asa 
mere rating form. The items to be con- 
sidered in evaluating teacher efficiency by 
means of this sheet are classified as fol- 
lows: (1) general conditions; (2) the teach- 
er; (3) the pupil; and (4) the teaching. 








The Duluth System of Rating Teachers. 
Duluth, Minnesota: Board of Education, 
1922. 





Durflinger, Glenn W. ‘‘Scholastic Predic- 
tion in a Teachers College, ’’ Journal of 
Experimental Education, XI (1943), pp. 
257-267. 

A study was made of the relationship be- 
tween first semester grade-point averages 
of 213 women and 108 men at Nebraska 
State Teachers College, and scores on sev- 
eral tests which were administered to these 
subjects before they entered school. Mul- 
tiple correlations of .543 and .562 between 
grade-point averages and all test scores 
were reported for the men and the women, 
respectively. Other results. 





Durflinger, Glenn W. ‘‘A Study of Recent 
Findings on the Prediction of Teaching Suc- 
cess, ’’ Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision, XXXIV (1948), pp. 321-336. 
Studies related to the prediction of teach- 
ing success were reviewed. ‘‘An unbiased 
comparison of the arguments for the use of 
any one of the criteria of teaching success 
disclosed the fact that the contentions are 
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based primarily on the lack of validity and 
reliability of the others rather than upon 
the merits of the one. No single criterion 
is wholly satisfactory and no one is without 
its merits.’’ Also: (1) ‘‘there is a general 
lack of agreement as to what makes a good 
teacher;’’ (2) ‘‘there is an evident need to 
raise the standards of the teaching profes- 
sion by selecting candidates for teacher ed- 
ucation upon standards which have proved 
they will produce better teachers;’’ and 

(3) ‘‘no personality test yet applied is a val- 
id measure of the trait of personality com- 
monly found in the successful teacher. ’’ 
Other results. 








Duvall, R. A. ‘‘Golden Rule in Teacher 
Rating, ’’ Journal of Education, CXVI (19- 
33), pp. 387-389. 





Dyer, Franklin B. ‘‘Questions on Teaching 
to Help Teachers Make a Self-Examination 

to Find Ways of Improving, ’’ Atlantic Edu- 

cational Journal, XI (March 1916), pp. 343- 
344. . 





Dyer, W. P. Activities of the Elementary 
School Principal for the Improvement of 
Instruction. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 274. New York: 
Columbia University, 1927. Pp. 102. 

Elementary school principals were ques- 
tioned concerning the activities they pur - 
sued to achieve improvement of classroom 
instruction. The relationship of a princi- 
pal’s training and experience and of school 
conditions to the kind of activities reported 
was studied. Educational specialists indi- 
cated their judgment of the importance of 
each of the activities to the improvement 
of classroom instruction. 








Eberhart, R. ‘‘Evaluating Your Own Tea- 
cher,’’ NEA Journal, XX (1931), p. 304. 

A personal inventory was recommended 
for the self-evaluation of teachers. Qual- 
ities considered were (1) personal qualities; 
(2) social qualities; (3) recitation in the 
classroom; (4) professional growth; (5) health; 
and (6) physical conditions in the classroom. 


Eddins, A. W. ‘‘Why Teachers Fail, ’’ Tex- 
as Outlook, XIV (August 1930), p. 16. 


Edmonson, J. B. ‘‘Some Requirements for 
Teachers as Defined hy Parents, ’’ Michi- 
gan Educational Journal, [X (May 1932), 
pp. 1099-1101. 








‘‘Education and Training of Secondary Tea- 
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chers.’’ The 4th Yearbook, National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education, Part I. 
Bloomington, [1l.: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1905. Pp. 117. 

The qualities which five persons consid- 
ered as characterizing the ideal secondary 
school teacher were enumerated and dis - 
cussed. Other discussions. 








‘Efficiency of Teachers in New York City 
Schools, ’’ School and Society, IV (1916), 
pp. 955-956. 





‘*Efficiency of Teaching and Size of Class,’’ 
School Review, XXXIV (1926), pp. 642-644. 






Eldred, L. ‘‘Traits of a Group of Prospec- 
tive Teachers in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Cornell University, ’’ School and 
Society, L (1939), pp. 477-480. 


Eldredge, A. C. ‘‘Qualities of Successful 
Teachers, ’’ Ohio School, VII (March 1929), 
pp. 89-90. 


Eliassen, R. H. and Martin, R. L. ‘‘Pre- 
Training Selection of Teachers During 19- 
37-1939, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXVI (1940), pp. 481-492. 





Eliassen, R. H. and Martin, R. L. ‘‘Pre- 
Training Selection of Teachers During 19- 
40-1943, ’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVIII (1945), pp. 666-667. 





Eliassen, R. H. and Martin, R. L. ‘‘Tea- 
cher Recruitment and Selection 1944-1947,’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XLI (19- 
48), pp. 641-663. 

One hundred ninety-three articles on tea- 
cher recruitment and selection which were 
published between 1940 and 1943 were re- 
viewed. Desirable teaching qualities con- 
sidered in these articles were (in order of 
frequency of mention): personality, intel- 
ligence, liking for children, knowledge of 
subject matter, high sense of humor, so- 
cial adjustment, social hygiene, good heal- 
th, liking for people, good citizenship, e- 
motional stability, and enthusiasm. Rec- 
ommendations were made for teacher re- 
cruitment and selection. 





Elliott, E. C. Outline of a Tentative 
Scheme for the Measurement of Teaching 
Efficiency. Madison, Wisconsin: Demo- 
crat Printing Co., 1910. Pp. 4. 

A tentative scheme for measuring teach- 
ing efficiency was presented. The scheme 
included evaluation of a teacher’s efficiency 
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in the following areas: physical; moral- 
native; administrative; dynamic; projected; 
achieved; social; and supervisory. 


Elliott, Edward C. ‘‘A Tentative Scale for 
Measuring Teacher Efficiency. ’’ The Super- 
vision of City Schools. 12th Yearbook of 

the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, PartI, 1913. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1913. Pp. 68. 





Elliott, Edward C. ‘‘How Shall the Effic- 
iency of Teachers Be Tested and Recorded?’’ 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, Vol. LIT]. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1915. Pp. 469-473. 

The nature of measures of teacher effic- 
iency was discussed, and the need for co- 
operative experimental work over a wide 
area and under various conditions was stres- 
sed. 








Elliott, Edward C. ‘‘How Shall the Merit 
of Teachers be Tested and Recorded?’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, 1 (1915), pp. 291-299. 

The problems involved in the develop- 
ment of a usable scheme for evaluating 
teacher efficiency were discussed. Seven 
principles for teacher efficiency evaluation 
schemes were outlined. 





Elliott, Edward C. ‘‘Measuring the Merits 
of Teachers, ’’ Sierra Education News, XIII 
(1917), pp. 475-477. 

Facets of the ‘‘multi-personality’’ of the 
fully developed teacher are: (1) the physi- 
cal teacher; (2) the moral teacher; (3) the 
administrative teacher; (4) the dynamic 
personality; (5) the projecting personality; 
(6) the personality of achievement; (7) the 
social teacher; and (8) the supervisory 
teacher. 





Engelhart, M. D. and Tucker, L. R. 
‘Traits Related to Good and Poor Teach- 
ing, ’’ School Review, XLIV (1936), pp. 28- 
33. 

A list of 100 two-category (i.e. , good 
and bad) scales were submitted to 224 pu- 
pils in high schools in five midwestern 
states. The pupils were instructed to un- 
derline the traits of the best and of the 
poorest teacher they had had. Tetrachoric 
correlation coefficients between each trait 
and quality of teaching were computed and 
reported. The relationships between age 
and experience and quality of teaching were 
also reported. 
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Engleman, J. O. ‘‘The Place of Objective 
Standards in Judging Student Teaching, ”’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XVII (1931), pp. 321-329. 

Some of the difficulties involved in achiev- 
ing a standard of student-teacher efficiency 
which is definite and specific enough to 
mean about the same thing to the person 
judging teaching efficiency and the person 
whose teaching efficiency is being judged 
were discussed. It is dangerous to set up 
objective standards without knowing their 
validity. The validity of professional ac- 
complishments as a measure of teaching 
efficiency was questioned. Several advan- 
tages to be achieved by the use of objective 
standards which should be understood by 
both the rater and the person being rated 
were also discussed. 





Erickson, A. E. ‘‘Salary Schedules and Tea- 
cher Rating During the Depression, ’’ Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 

XX (1934), pp. 184-188. 





Ericson, Emanuel E. ‘‘Rating a Teacher’s 
Efficiency, ’’ Industrial Education Magazine , 
XXVIII (1926), p. 54. 





Ericson, E. E. ‘‘Teaching Efficiency, ’’ 
Industrial Education Magazine, XXXII (19- 
30), p. 158. 





Ericson, E. E. ‘‘Why Teachers Fail, ’’ In- 
dustrial Education Magazine, XXXIV (1933), 
p. 180. 





Ericson, Emanuel E. Teaching Problems 
in Industrial Arts. Peoria, [ll.: The Man- 
ual Arts Press, 1940. Pp. 433. 








‘‘Estimating the Efficiency of Teachers, ”’ 
National Elementary Principals, XVI (July 
1937), pp. 523-537. 





Evans, R. O. ‘‘Standards for Judging Good 
Teaching, ’’ American School Board Jour- 
nal, LXXX (June 1930), p. 40. 


‘‘Good teaching must be determined by ef- 
fective learning.’’ Standards for judging 
good teaching from the standpoint of both 
the teacher and the pupil were presented 
and discussed. 





Evenden, E. S. ‘‘Fundamental Principles 
of Grading Teachers’ Salaries.’’ Addres- 
ses and Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. LIX. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 19- 
21. Pp. 817-820. 
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Ten principles for the establishment of a 
salary scale were enumerated. One of the 
principles considered was that teachers of 
unusual ability should be paid more than the 
scheduled maximum. The score card meth- 
od of determining teacher efficiency, the 
extent of its use, and its disadvantages 
were discussed. 


Evenden, E. S. ‘‘Measuring Teaching Abil- 
ity,’’ School Life, XVI (1931), p. 151. 

The approach of the National Survey of Ed- 
ucation of Teachers to the problem of meas- 
uring teaching ability was presented. 


Evenden, E. S. ‘‘Summary and Interpreta- 
tion. ’’ National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, Vol. VI. Bulletin No. 10, U.S. 
Office of Education, Department of Interior. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1935. Pp. 253. 

The following problems were considered; 
(1) raising the level of education of Ameri- 
can teachers; (2) making the preparation of 
teachers more professional; (3) controll- 
ing the supply and demand of public school 
teachers; and (4) principles and problems 
related to the education of teachers in the 
United States. 





Evenden, Edward S., Gamble, Guy C., 
and Blue, Harold G. ‘‘Teacher Personnel 
in the United States. ’’ National Survy of 
the Education of Teachers, Vol. Il. Bul- 
letin No. 10, 1933, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Interior. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1935. 
Pp. 258. 

An analysis of the age, sex, marital sta- 
tus and experience of teaching personnel 
in the United States was presented. Tea- 
chers were classified by the extent, source, 
and nature of their education and in addi- 
tion, high school teachers were classified 
by the subjects which they taught. The 
problem of teacher supply and demand was 
considered. Recommendations. 








Ewing, P. L. ‘‘Merit Rating in a Salary 
Schedule, ’’ Phi Delta Kappan, XXIX (19- 
47), pp. 186-192. 

A cooperatively achieved merit rating 
plan for evaluating teacher competence in 
the Alton community consolidated school 
district of Madison County, Illinois, was 
described. Descriptions of the 
scales which were used and of the methods 
of rating were included. 





Ewing, P. L. and others. ‘‘Merit asa 





Factor in a Salary Schedule, ’’ School Ex- 
ecutive, LXV (1946), pp. 32-33. 

Teacher merit was included with teacher 
training and teacher experience in a sal- 
ary schedule which was devised by repre- 
sentatives of teachers in Alton, Illinois. 
Efficiency, personality and attitude were 
the characteristics considered in merit 
rating. Each of these major areas was 
broken down into several subclasses. The 
scheme was outlined in detail. 


Farr, T. J. ‘‘Factors Affecting the Future 
Success of Student Teachers, ’’ Education, 
LI (1930), pp. 164-169. 


Faunce, W. ‘‘Teachers Qualifications, ’’ 
School Review, VIII (1900), pp. 570-579. 


Ferguson, Harold and Hovde, Herman O. 
‘‘Improving Teacher Personality by Pupil 
Rating, ’’ School Review, L (1942), pp. 439- 
443. 

A teacher’s pupils and his feliow-staff 
members rated him with respect to twelve 
traits dealing largely with mannerisms, 
speaking ability, and appearance. A tea- 
cher could improve his personality by con- 
sideration of his pupils’ opinions of him. 
The age of the person-making the judgment 
had little affect on the rating. The ratings 
of fellow-teachers tended to be slightly 
higher than those of pupils. There wereno 
significant differences among the judgments 
of pupils taking different subjects. Other 
findings. 


Fichandler, A. ‘‘A Study in Self-Appraisal,’’ 
School and Society, IV (1916), pp. 1000- 
1002. 

Teachers rated their own ability in 
instruction and in discipline, and these rat- 
ings were compared with independent rat- 
ings made by their principals. Little var- 
iation between teachers’ and principals’ 
ratings was noted. 





Fichandler, Alexander. ‘‘Teacher Rating,’’ 
Journal of Education, XCI (1920), pp. 36- 
37. 

Teacher efficiency ratings serve no use- 
ful purpose, but create ill-feeling, dissat- 
isfaction, and unhappiness, thus lowering 
teaching efficiency. The remedy lies inthe 
abolition of teachers’ ratings. Special at- 
tention to those who seem incompetent, 
special reports on candidates for promotion 
and honest self-analysis together with fre- 
quent appraisals from the principals will 
accomplish much more than ratings in pro- 
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moting good teaching in the school. 


Fincher, R. O. A Study of Teacher-Rating 
Systems. Master’s Thesis. Greeley, Col- 
orado: Colorado State Teachers College, 
1927. 





Fish, L. F. ‘‘Set of Standards for Use in 
Classroom Visitation, ’’ Kansas Teacher, 
XXXII (1931), pp. 16-17. 
A set of standards which should govern 

every supervisor in making classroom vis- 
its were outlined. If the method is follow- 
ed, it will do away with the fear of super- 
vision, because the teachers will know that 
the supervisor is there to help them grow 
professionally. 





Fish, Louis J. ‘‘Distribution in Teacher 
Rating for Promotion, ’’ Education, LI (19- 
30), pp. 199-206. 

Teachers are a highly select group and 
those up for promotion are even more so. 
There is need for agreement on some 
schedule showing an approximate propor- 
tion of teachers who might reasonably be 
included in each step of the distribution of 
teacher merit. Graphs were presented 
which compared the rating results in 1914 
and 1916. 


Fishback, W. W. “Rationale for the Eval- 
uation of Student Teaching, ’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XLVIII (1948), pp. 498- 
504. 

A rationale essential for a comprehen 
and balanced methodology of evaluating 
student teachers must have the following 
five characteristics: (1) a continuous pro- 
cess; (2) defined tasks; (3) factors related 
to appraisal instruments; (4) respect for 
evaluative process; and (5) planning for 
self-improvement. Suggestions were made 
for a program of evaluation consistent with 
these characteristics. 





Fitzpatrick, F. B. ‘‘What Should the Super- 
intendent Look for in Visiting Schools?’’ 
Virginia Journal of Education, XXIV (1931), 
pp. 361-363. 

In visiting schools a superintendent should 
look for: (1) ‘‘.... opportunities to commend 
rather than for opportunities to condemn; ’’ 
(2) ‘*.... superior teaching always;’’ (3) 
‘«....big things insteach of. . . little things;’’ 
(4) ‘‘.... pleasant relationships;’’ and (5) 
‘*,,.. the learning product. ’’ 





Flagg, R. C. ‘‘Quiz for the Teacher, ’’ 
Texas Outlook, XXIII (October 1939), p. 15. 
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Flam, August. ‘‘Rating Industrial-Arts 
Teachers, ’’ Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXIV (1935), pp. 63-64. 

A teacher rating score card that included 
personal and social, professional, andtech- 
nical qualifications was developed. The 
weights for the different sections of the 
score card were determined by adjusting 
the obtained scores for three teachers to 
agree with a pre-determined judgment as 
to their competence. 





Flanagan, John C. ‘‘A Preliminary Study of 
the Validity of the 1940 Edition of the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations, ’’ School and 
Society, LIV (1941), pp. 59-64. 

The relationships between supervisors’ 
and pupils’ opinions of over-all teacher ef- 
ficiency and teachers’ scores on the Nation- 
al Teachers Examinations were studied in 
a group of 49 teachers in 22 school sys- 
tems. The correlation between the total 
scores of the teachers on the common ex- 
aminations of the National Teachers Exam- 
inations and supervisors’ ratings of the 
general effectiveness and desirability of 
the teachers was .51. Other results. 


Flinn, Vee. ‘‘Teacher Rating by Pupils, ’’ 
Educational Method, XI (1932), pp. 290- 
294. 

Ratings of teacher traits by four princi- 
pals were compared with those of eight 
groups of students by means of graphs. 
‘«The graphs seem to prove that the pupils’ 
honest opinions are often a better basis for 
(a teacher’s) self-study and attempts at 
self-improvement than are the opinions of 
a few supervisors. ’’ 





Flory, Charles D. ‘‘Personality Rating of 
Prospective Teachers, ’’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XVI (1930), 
pp. 135-143. 

The 25 personality traits considered most 
significant for the appraisal of prospective 
teachers were selected from traits which 
370 college students reported to be those 
of successful teachers. A correlation of 
.52 was obtained between the self-ratings 
of 124 teachers on this personality scale 
and an average of the ratings given them 
by five of their friends. Scale included. 








Foght, H. W. Efficiency and Preparation 
of Rural School Teachers. Bulletin No. 49, 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Department of 
Interior. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1914. Pp. 1-54. 
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Folk, Philip H. ‘‘Formulating a Compre- 
hensive Program of Evaluation for a School 
Year for the General Improvement of In- 
structional Service.’’ William C. Reavis, 
Ed. , Evaluating the Work of the School. 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Conference 
for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools, Vol. III. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 185- 
202. 

Twelve criteria for evaluating instruc- 
tional services in an entire school system 
were enumerated and discussed. 





Fordyce, Charles. ‘‘Notes on the Correla- 
tion Between General Teaching Power and 
Five Principal Qualities. ’’ 18th Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 348-349. 
Ratings of the teaching technique, social 
power, major subject, general scholarship, 
and personality of 123 University of Neb- 
raska seniors were correlated with ratings 
of their general teaching efficiency. The 
correlations ranged from .59 to .79. 








Foster, F. M. ‘‘A Score Card for Rural 
Teachers, ’’ School and Society, XII (1920), 





pp. 131-132. 

A score card which rural school teach- 
ers might use for the improvement of their 
teaching was presented. Major areas in- 
cluded on the score card were: (1) person- 
al characteristics; (2) preparation; (3) tea- 
ching ability; and (4) community leadership. 
Sub-areas under the teaching ability cate- 
gory included: (1) knowledge of subject mat- 
ter; (2) methods of teaching; (3) discipline; 
(4) executive capacity; and (5) recognition 
of individuality in pupils. 


Fowlkes, John Guy. ‘‘Better Teachers, 
Better Pay,’’ National Parent Teacher, 
XLII (March 1948), pp. 14-16. 

Prospects for the adequate financing of 
education demand a serious consideration 
of salary policy, especially the merit prin- 
ciple. Some of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the merit-type salary schedule 
were discussed and « method for introduc- 
ing the merit-type salary schedule without 
disrupting the morale of the teachers was 
proposed. 





Fox, F. G. ‘‘The Special Qualifications of 
a High School Teacher, ’’ American School- 
master, VII (January 1914), pp. 28-34. 
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Frank, J. O. ‘‘Plan for Estimating Teach- 
ing Values in a State Teachers College, ’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XVII (1931), pp. 481-489. 

A ‘‘rather accurate score card which 
would at least measure teaching values many 
times more accurately than the present e- 
valuation by guess of the principal’ was 
presented. Factors to be evaluated were: 
(1) training; (2) experience; (3) teaching 
ability; (4) teaching load; (5) extra-curric- 
ular contributions; (6) contributions to stand- 
ing of the school; (7) contributions to edu- 
cational theory or practice; (8) general bus- 
iness of running the school; and (9) guid- 
ance and placement activities. 





Frazier, B. W. ‘‘Comparing Typical Tea- 
chers of 1910 and 1936, ’’ School Life, Xx- 
ITI (1938), p. 261. 


Frazier, Benjamin W. Education of Teach- 
ers: Selected Bibliography, October 1, 19- 
35, to January 1, 1941. Bulletin No. 2, 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941. Pp. 60. 

A bibliography of approximately 3000 ref- 
erences dealing with teacher education and 
published, with some exceptions, between 
October 1, 1935, and January 1, 1941 was 
presented. In a category labeled teacher 
personnel, annotated references to ‘‘abil- 
ity measurement, ’’ and ‘‘selection and ap- 
pointment’’ were included. 











Frazier, C. M. ‘‘Intelligence as a Factor 
in Determining Student Teaching Success,’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XV (1929), pp. 623-629. 

The student-teaching grade-point average 
for 5% of 1099 students who had high intel- 
ligence test scores was 3.56. The grade- 
point average for the 5% who had low intel- 
ligence test scores was 3.50. ‘‘Intelligence 
appears to be of no particular advantage 
when it comes to doing successful student 
teaching. ’’ 


Frederick, P. M. ‘‘Administrative Aids in 
the Selection of Candidates, ’’ Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XII (June 
1941), pp. 357-359. 








Frederick, Robert W. and Hollister, Fred 
C. ‘*The Relationship Between the Academ- 
ic Success of Pupils and the Practice Tea- 
ching Grade Received by Their Teachers,’’ 
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Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XX (1934), pp. 468-471. 

It was shown ‘‘that pupils under teachers 
receiving good grades in practice teaching 
had better academic success than those un- 
der teachers having poorer teaching grades.’’ 
The ability level of the pupils seemed rela- 
ted to success of the practice teacher. It 
was recommended that practice teachers 
having pupils of superior ability be more 
carefully graded and that teachers should 
have practice with each ability level. 





Freilich, Helen. ‘‘The Problem of Ratings,’ 
American Teacher, XXI (January-Febru- 
ary 1937), pp. 5-6. 





Freyd, Max. ‘‘The Graphic Rating Scale, ’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XIV 
(1923), pp. 83-102. 

A graphic rating scale was devised for 
each of twenty traits. One hundred stud- 
ents rated themselves with respect to each 
of these traits. In addition, each student 
was rated by five of his acquaintances. 
Correlations between students’ self-ratings 
and ratings by their acquaintances were 
computed in addition to the intercorrela- 
tions of the ratings. Suggestions for the 
construction and use of the graphic rating 
scales in the measurement of teacher com- 
petence and teacher improvement were 
made. In addition, an experiment involv- 
ing the use of the graphic rating scale in 
industry was described. 





Freyd, Max. ‘‘A Graphic Rating Scale for 
Teachers, ’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, VIII (1923), pp. 433-439. 

A graphic rating scale for teachers ‘‘does 
not concern itself with efficiency in teach- 
ing,’’ but ‘‘...furnishes a means for meas- 
uring the psychological characteristics 
which are assumed to be fundamental to 
the acquisition of a successful teaching 
technique’’ was described. The scale con- 
sisted of seventeen traits each of whichcon- 
tained categories describing degrees of 
merit. The specific scale was not publish- 
ed. 





Fritz, Ralph A. ‘‘Predicting College Marks 
and Teaching Success for Students in a Tea- 
chers College, ’’ Journal of Applied Psych- 
ology, XVII (1933), pp. 439-446. 

One hundred female students majoring in 
education were tested with the 1929 edition 
of the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination. Average college 
mark was used as the criterion of college 
success and the ‘‘Aptitude Tests for Elem- 
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entary and High School Teachers’’ were © 
used as the criterion of probable teaching 
success. The correlations reported were 
.527 between college marks and the Psy- 
chological Examination .732 between Psy- 
chological Examination and teaching apti- 
tude test, and .629 between college marks 
and teaching aptitude test. The teaching 
aptitude test may well be another intelli- 
gence test. 


Fritz, Ralph A. ‘‘The Prediction of Prob- 
able Teaching Success, ’’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XX (1934), 
pp. 133-140. 

The number of students permitted to take 
teacher training should be limited toa point 
near the effective demand for teachers of 
that type. Selection should be based on 
probability of future teaching success. 
Both an improved technique for measuring 
success and an extended search for adequate 
predictors are needed. 








Frongen, C. G. F. and Stanforth, A. T. 
Observation and Study Manual. Columbus, 
Ohio: School Speciality Press, Inc. , 1929. 





Fuller, E. M. ‘‘Use of Measures of Abil- 
ity and General Adjustment in the Preser- 
vice Selection of Nursery School-Kinder - 
garten-Primary Teachers, ’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXVII (1946), 
pp. 321-334. 

The results of a study to identify some of 
the measures which might predict success 
in practice teaching were given. Records 
of 108 graduates of the nursery school- 
kindergarten-primary teacher training 
curriculum at the University of Minnesota 
were used. Success in practice teaching 
was judged by at least six persons who had 
observed the student’s work in the class- 
room. Correlations were computed be- 
tween a composite of these judgments and 
percentile rank in high school, American 
Council on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination, Miller Analogies Test, Coopera- 
tive English Test, and grades in profes- 
sional (major) subjects during the junior 
and senior years. ‘‘Little or no relation- 
ship’’ was found between success in stud- 
ent teaching and the various other meas- 
ures. Only grades in professional subjects 
‘‘showed any relationship which might be 
predictive of success in student teaching.’’ 





Fullerton, Charles H. ‘‘How May a Teach- 
er Correctly Judge Her Own Work?’’ Ohio 
Educational Monthly, LXVI (February 19- 

17), pp. 45-50. 
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Fulton, Reed. ‘‘Teacher Speaks Up, ’’ Na- 
gun Schools, XXV (February 1940), pp. 

9-51. 

The practice of having a state supervisor 
evaluate the efficiency of a teacher on the 
basis of a four minute visit to the class- 
room was deplored. The replies of six- 
teen teachers to a principal’s query con- 
cerning the factors which they thought 
should be considered in estimating their 
contributions to the school were discussed. 


Ganders, Harry S. ‘‘The Selection of Pros- 
pective Teachers in the Sophomore Year 

of the University.’’ Reconstructing Edu- 
cation Through Research. Official Report 
of the American Educational Research As- 
sociation, 1936. Washington, D.C.: Am- 
erican Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 19- 
36. Pp. 49-57. 





Garvey, E. F. ‘‘St. Joseph Adopts Rating 
Plan for Teachers, ’’ American School 
Board Journal, CX (April 1945), p. 58. 

In St. Joseph, Missouri, teachers rate 
their own efficiency. Subsequent teacher- 
principal conference provide a means of 
suggesting plans for the improvement of 
the teacher. 








George, J. S. ‘‘Determining Instructional 
Efficiency, ’’ School Review, XXXIX (1931), 
pp. 64-66. 

Instructional efficiency was defined as 
the ratio of actual increase in learning to 
the maximum increase possible. A form- 
ula for testing this was presented: 


a... 
100-p 





E= 


where p equals average pre-instruction 
score of a group of pupils, P equals aver- 
age post-instruction score of these pupils, 
and E equals instructional efficiency. 


Getman, A. K. ‘‘Measure of a Teacher,’’ 
Agricultural Education, VIII (October 19- 
35), pp. 51-52. 





Giachino, J. W. ‘‘Teacher’s Self-Rating 
Scale, ’’ Industrial Arts and Vocational Ed- 
ucation, XXVIII (1939), p. 124. 

Thirty-six questions were suggested for 
use in the self-evaluation of a teacher. 





Giese, W. J. and Stevens, S. N. ‘‘TheAp- 
plication Blank Can Be Made Predictive of 
Teaching Success,’’ American School 








Board Journal, XCVIII (April 1939), pp. 
23-25. 

The efficiency of 375 elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school teachers was 
rated by their principals. Correlations 
between this criterion and a differentially 
weighted combination of numerous items 
in the personal history of the teachers as 
indicated on their application forms ranged 
from .59 to .76. 





Gilchrist, R. S. ‘‘Self-Evaluation as a 
Starter, ’’ School Executive, LXVII (1948), 
pp. 52-53. 





Giles, J. T. ‘‘A Recitation Score Cardand 
Standards, ’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXIII (1922), pp. 25-36. 

A score card for appraising a teacher’s 
effectiveness during a single class period 
was presented. Numerous sub-categories 
were grouped under the following categor- 
ies; (1) arrangements of physical and per- 
sonal surroundings; (2) arrangement of 
immediate conditions for learning; (3) use 
of ideas and tools; (4) use of English lang- 
uage; and (5) attitude of teacher and pupils. 
Standards for judging a teacher’s effect- 


iveness with respect to each sub-category 
were presented. 





Gilmore, M. E. ‘‘Judging and Rating the 
Teacher, ’’ Educational Review, LXXIV 
(1927), pp. 269-272. 

Four brief forms for rating the efficiency 
of teachers were presented. ‘‘These have 
been used to considerable advantage in 
scoring prospective teachers in training, ’’ 
and are representative of what is being 
done in teacher rating. 





Gilmore, M. E. ‘‘Evaluating Teacher Qual- 
ities, ’’ Ohio School, XI (February 1933), 
pp. 44-45. 


Gilson, H. V. ‘‘Why Appraise Teaching 
Efficiency ?’’ School Executive, LXVII 
(1948), pp. 48-49. 

Some of the advantages which might re- 
sult from the appraisal of teacher effic- 
iency were discussed. Several methods 
of appraising teaching efficiency were sug- 
gested. 





Goodenough, F. L., Fuller, E. M. and 
Olson, E. ‘‘The Use of the Goodenough 
Speed-of-Association Test in the Preser- 
vice Selection of Nursery-School Kinder- 
garten-Primary Teachers, ’’ Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, XXXVII (1946), pp. 
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335-346. 

The effectiveness of the Goodenough 
Speed-of-Association Test as a selection 
device for nursery-school, kindergarten, 
and primary~-school teachers was investi- 
gated. Item responses of teachers judged 
to be ‘‘good’’ teachers by their supervisors 
were compared with the responses of tea- 
chers judged to be ‘‘poor’’ teachers. In ad- 
dition, the responses of student teachers 
were compared with those of non-teacher 
or non-teacher-preparation groups. The 
test holds possibilities for the preservice 
selection of teachers but further study of 
its use is needed. 


Gorman, A. E. and others. Program to 
Relate Salary to Competence. Newtonville, 
Mass.: Newton Public Schools, 1947. (Mim- 
eographed paper. ) 





Goslin, H. ‘‘A Salary Schedule for Teach- 
ers in a City of 40,000, ’’ American School 
Board Journal, LXIX (October 1924), p. 37. 

The Madison, Wisconsin, Preparational 
Type Salary Schedule was described. No 
attempt was made to link ratings of teach- 
er efficiency with the salary schedule, but 
a rating plan was suggested for the self - 
analysis and self-improvement of the tea- 
chers. 





Goslin, W. E. ‘‘Merit Type of Salary 
Schedules, ’’ Proceedings of the National 
Association of Public School Business Of- 
ficials, (1936), pp. 47-51. 








Gosling, Thomas W. ‘‘How Personnel Stud- 
ies of Teachers Help School Administra- 
tion, ’’ Nation’s Schools, V (February 19- 
30), pp. 42-44. 

The resentment of teachers toward sub- 
jective rating methods is partly justifiable. 
It is the duty of school administrators to 
‘remove all causes of irritation and re- 
sentment.’’ Personnel studies should de- 
velop objective evidence so that schools 
can eliminate the unfit. 





Gotham, R. E. ‘‘Personality and Teaching 
Efficiency, ’’ Journal of Experimental Ed- 
ucation, XIV (1945), pp. 157-165. 

The efficiency of 57 seventh and eighth 
grade teachers in one or two-room rural 
Wisconsin schools where no more than two 
teachers were employed was measured in 
terms of: (1) ratings on teacher rating 
scales; (2) measures of qualities common- 
ly associated with teaching success; (3) 
changes produced in pupils in the area of 
citizenship; and (4) a composite of the 
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foregoing. Correlations between these 
criteria and several different personality 
test scores were not significant. In add- 
ition there was little correlation among 
the criteria of teaching efficiency. Other 
results. 


Gould, G. ‘‘Predictive Value of Certain 
Measures, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXXIII (1927), pp. 208- 
212. 

Eight different measures of scholastic 
achievement of 113 prospective teachers 
were correlated with in-service success 
ratings assigned by their supervisors. 
Grades in student teaching correlated high- 
est with actual teaching success as judged, 
but all of the measures had ‘‘low forecast- 
ing efficiency. ’’ 








Gray, C. A. ‘‘Good Teachers are Worth 
More than Bad Teachers, ’’ Saturday Eve- 
ing Post, CCXXI (May 21, 1949), p. 10. 


Gray, H. M. ‘‘A Teacher Rating Scheme,’ 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXX (1941), pp. 289-290. 

A rating scale for evaluating teacher ef- 
ficiency was presented. The scale con- 
sists of 19 personal characteristics of the 
teacher and 23 individual requirements. 
Each trait is to be rated on a five-point 
scale. The scale was included. 





Gray, W. S. ‘‘Rating Scales, Self-Analysis, 
and the Improvement of Teaching, ’’ School 
Review, XXIX (1921), p. 52. 

Suggestions were made for the inaugura- 
tion of a teacher-effectiveness rating scale 
as a means of teacher improvement. Tea- 
cher cooperation is necessary before this 
practice can be inaugurated. 


Green, C. C. ‘‘Promotion of Teachers on 
the Basis of Merit and Efficiency, ’’ School 
and Society, 1 (1915), pp. 705-709; Edu- 
cation, LXXXI (1915), pp. 482-483. 

Increases in teachers’ salaries should be 
based upon an ‘‘efficiency record’’ which 
is maintained by the principal or another 
supervisory officer and approved by the 
superintendent. Suggested contents ofthis 
record are: (1) results of promotional ex- 
aminations to determine evidence of growth 
in knowledge of the educational process and 
philosophy of teaching; and (2) efficiency 
ratings on instruction. 


Green, R. A. ‘‘Plan to Appraise New Tea- 
chers,’’ National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin, XXXI (Decem- 
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ber 1947), pp. 93-97. 

The methods used to determine the effic- 
iency of probationary teachers in the New- 
ton Public Schools, Newtonville, Mass. , 
were discussed. A group of questions re- 
lated to teacher efficiency was developed 
by a committee of staff members for use 
in evaluating the efficiency of probationary 
teachers. Also, during the three-year pro- 
bationary period, the teachers and princi- 
pal have frequent conferences on problems 
concerning the teacher’s work. 


Green, R. A. and Richter, C. O. ‘‘Guide 
for Continuing Appraisal, ’’ Nation’s Schools, 
XL (November 1947), ¢ 46. 





Greene, James and Staton, T. F. ‘‘Pre- 
dictive Value of Various Tests of Emotion- 
ality and Adjustment in a Guidance Pro- 
gram for Prospective Teachers, ’’ Journal 
of Educational Research, XXXII (1939), 

pp. 653-659. 

Intercorrelations were computed among 
the scores of 100 University of Georgia 
College of Education students on the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory, the Willoughby Test, 
the George Washington University Test of 
Teaching Aptitude, the Coxe-Orleans Prog- 
nosis Test of Teaching Ability, the Morris 
Trait L Index, the Ohio State Psychologi- 
cal Examination, the Wrenn Study Habits 
Inventory, the Sim’s Socio-Economic 
Score Card, and marks. The averagesof 
the correlations between the three tests of 
teaching ability and both scholastic marks 
and intelligence test score were .51. Other 
results. 





Grieder, Calvin and Newburn, Harry K. 
‘*Temperament in Prospective Teachers,’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXV 
(1942), pp. 683-693. 

Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale 
scores were correlated with practice-tea- 
ching marks and critic teachers’ estimates 
of the success of 186 seniors in the Iowa 
State University College of Education. No 
common temperamental element or pat- 
tern of components was discovered in the 
data for various groupings of student tea- 
chers. There was more difference be- 
tween the sexes than between groups sel- 
ected on the basis of: (1) choice of teach- 
ing as a career; (2) estimated success as 
teachers; and (3) marks in practice teach- 
ing. Other results. 





Griffin, J. D. M. ‘“Teacher Looks at Her- 
self, ’’ School (Elementary Education and 








Secondary Education), XXIX (1941), pp. 
594-598. 





Griffin, William E. ‘‘Age Retirement and 
Efficiency,’’ Phi Delta Kappan, XXX (19- 
48), p. 79. 

The measurement of teacher efficiency 
should be in terms of production, and pro- 
duction should be measured in terms of 
the objectives sought. Difficulties involved 
in the formulation of educational objectives 
and in the definition of production units in 
terms of which teacher efficiency could be 
measured were discussed. 





Guthrie, E. R. ‘‘The Evaluation of Teach- 
ing,’’ The Educational Record, XXX (19- 
49), pp. 109-115. 

Evaluation of the efficiency of the Univer- 
sity of Washington teaching staff by col- 
leagues and by students was discussed. 
‘*There is no better criterion of teaching 
aptitude than teaching performance; there 
are no better judges of teaching perform- 
ance than students and colleagues. ’’ 





Hacker, L. W. ‘‘Efficient and Inefficient 
Activities of Rural Teachers, ’’ Illinois 
Teachers, XXV (January 1937), pp. 150- 
151. 


Haggard, William W. ‘‘Some Freshmen 
Describe the Desirable College Teacher,’’ 
School and Society, LVII (1943), pp. 238- 
240. 

Forty-nine Western Washington College 
of Education freshmen ranked in order the 
qualities which they would like to see in 
their college instructors. Some of thequal- 
ities which these freshmen valued highly 
were: (1) ability or skill in teaching and 
organizing subject-matter; (2) ability to get 
along with students; (3) fairness and im- 
partiality; (4) personality to put the course 
across; (5) knowledge of subject-matter; 
(6) sense of humor; (7) sincerity and hon- 
esty; and (8) appearance. 





Haggerty, M. E. ‘‘The Crux of the Teach- 
ing Prognosis Problem, ’’ School and Soci- 
ety, XXXV (1932), pp. 545-549. 

Teacher-pupil relationship is an element 
which has been overlooked in predicting 
teaching success. The teacher should know 
more, and just enough more, than the pu- 
pil in order to provide for the most effect- 
ive teaching situation. The problem of the 
amount of intellect necessary to good tea- 
ching is conditioned by the subject to be 
taught. 
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Hagie, C. E. Selective Admission to Tea- 
cher Preparation. Leaflet No. 39. U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1933. Pp. 12. 
The criteria used by 17 teacher-training 
institutions in the selection of their stud- 
ents were reviewed. A list of 25 personal- 
ity traits which the institutions used most 
frequently for admission was given. A per- 
sonal qualities rating form was included. 








Hallman, M. S. ‘‘Self-Appraisal an Aidto 
Better Teaching, ’’ Nation’s Schools, XXxX- 
Ill (February 1944), pp. 25-26. 





Hall-Quest, A. L. ‘‘Scales for Measuring 
Personality and Efficiency, ’’ Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, X (1916), pp. 60-64. 





Hall-Quest, A. L. ‘‘The Teacher’s Per- 
sonality and Efficiency, ’’ Virginia Journal 
of Education, X (1916), pp. 26-29. 





Hamilton, H. Clifford. ‘‘Selective Recruit- 
ment Has Begun,’’ West Virginia Educa- 
tional Bulletin, XIV (October 1946), pp. 
8-9. 








Hammond, E. K. ‘‘ Personal Equation Not 
Removed, ’’ Virginia Journal of Education, 
XLI (1947), p. 13. 

In rebuttal to an article by B. H. VanOot, 
(see 932), it was pointed out that whenever 
a rater assigns a value to a teacher’s rank, 
a personal bias, which is disguised by the 
assigned numerical value, has entered in- 
to the rating. The bias introduced involves 
the possible use of different scales and dif- 
ferent units of measurement by two differ- 
ent graders. 





Hammond, Gertrude B. ‘‘Teacher Rating 
as an Administrative Function, ’’ Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals Bul- 
letin, IX (1930), pp. 533-538. 

A ‘‘Teacher-Efficiency Rating Card for 
Teachers in Service’’ was presented with 
instructions for rating. This card ‘‘has 
proven effective in this particular instance.’’ 
Such a rating gives definiteness and justice 
to a situation that is so easily influenced 
by personal reactions. The areas of tea- 
ching considered are: (1) insight into the 
school’s function; (2) command of subject- 
matter; (3) skill in instruction; (4) effect- 
iveness of classroom management; (5) co- 
operation; (6) capacity for work; (7) desire 
for progress; and (8) personal character, 
outwardly manifested. 
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Hamrin, S. A. ‘‘A Comparative Study of 
Ratings of Teachers in Training and Tea- 
chers in Service, ’’ Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXVIII (1927), pp. 39-44. 

The efficiency of 108 teachers was rated, 
while in training, by their supervisors and 
again, while in service, by their superin- 
tendents. The supervisors tended to rate 
lower than the superintendents. Also, the 
supervisors’ ratings correlated higher with 
intelligence test scores and school marks 
of the teachers than did the superintendents’ 
ratings. ‘‘The definition of a good teacher 
appears to be highly personal, subjective, 
and indefinite. ’’ 





Hamrin, 8S. A. Organization and Adminis- 
trative Control of High Schools. Contrib- 
butions to Education, No. 6. Chicago: 
Northwestern University, 1932. Pp. 149. 

Administrators and teachers in 274 high 
schools replied to a questionnaire concern- 
ing the organization and administrative 
control to be found in their schools. A tea- 
cher’s performance was found to be evalu- 
ated by principals through classroom visi- 
tation, reports, conferences, tests, depart- 
ment heads’ comments, marks, and com- 
plaints. The percent of schools of each 
size using these techniques was reported. 
Other results. 








Hamstra, R. H. ‘‘Merit Rating of School 
Personnel, ’’ American School Board Jour- 
nal, CXVII (December 1948), pp. 19-21. 
‘*By definition, a formal plan of merit 
rating is only a common sense way of ren- 
dering a series of judgments internally 
consistent.’’ Further, merit rating is un- 
avoidable and teachers and non-academic 
staff should devise their own merit rating 
system. The major variable in the suc- 
cess of a merit rating system concerns 
the attitudes of the teachers. These atti- 
tudes can kill a technically excellent plan 
or make a mediocre plan a shining success. 





Hansen, Basil C. ‘‘Open the Curtain on this 
Farce Called Teacher Evaluation, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XXXII (1946), pp. 412-418. 

Teacher self-evaluation, evaluation by 
pupil growth, evaluation by administrators, 
and pupil-teacher evaluation schemes were 
considered. There is no single objective 
device at present which can reliably and 
validly determine a teacher’s efficiency and 
value because such determinations are 
based upon a restricted analysis of teach- 
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er efficiency, hasty generalizations by in- 
cautious observers, and definitions of terms 
and criteria which are too general. More 
democratic school administration, a more 
receptive attitudes on the part of the teach- 
er toward ratings, and more efficient use 
of rating scales are needed to improve tea- 
cher evaluation. 


Hanson, Earl H. ‘‘Salary by Merit Rating 
is Wrong, ’’ American School Board Journal, 
CXVI (March 1948), pp. 25-26, 88. 

Attaching salaries to merit rating: (1) is. 
psychologically wrong because it leads too 
many teachers to frustration; (2) is unfair 
in operation because teachers’ effective- 
ness in concomitants cannot be measured 
as objectively as primary learning; (3) de- 
stroys a friendly, cooperative team atti- 
tude which should exist between supervis- 
ors and teachers; and (4) is usually aban- 
doned because of parental pressures to 
have their children taught by the best tea- 
cher. 





Hanson, E. M. ‘‘Classroom Difficulties 
of Student Teachers. ’’ Second Yearbook, 
National Conference of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. New York: Tea- 
chers College, Columbia University, 19- 
29. Pp. 106-129. 

Eighty-eight practice teachers indicated 
on a check list the difficulties they exper- 
ienced in questioning pupils, in discipline, 
in lesson planning, and in miscellaneous 
activities. Eighty-eight critic teachersin 
the University High School also indicated 
on a Similar list the difficulties they obser- 
ved practice teachers experience. In de- 
scending order of importance, the difficul- 
ties which student teachers checked were: 
(1) stimulating interests through skillful 
questioning; (2) providing for individual dif- 
ferences; (3) getting all pupils to partici- 
pate; (4) keeping pupils from talking when 
someone is reciting; and (5) keeping pupils 
from answering questions before someone 
is called on. The correlation between the 
student teachers rank order of their diffi- 
culties and the critic teachers rank order 
of the student teachers’ difficulties was 
.81. The judgment of the University High 
School critic teachers was substantiated 
by critic teachers in the public schools in 
Minneapolis. 











Hardesty, Cecil F. ‘‘Can Teaching Success 
be Rated?’’ Nation’s Schools, XV (January 
1935), pp. 27-28. 








A correlation of . 15 was obtained between 
a composite of principals’ and supervisors’ 
ratings of the success of teachers after one 
year of teaching and grade-point average 
for 231 teachers in the State of California. 
This ‘‘indicates some correlation, but the 
relationship is so slight that college grades 
are of little value in predicting individual 
success in teaching.’’ One hundred twenty- 
seven of these teachers were re-rated after 
four months. The correlation between the 
two ratings was .51. ‘‘Ratings given on 
the success of teachers lack reliability. ’’ 


Harms, H. ‘‘Indices of Good Teaching, ”’ 
Journal of Business Education, XXIV (Feb- 
ruary 1949), pp. 25-26. 





Harrington, W. ‘‘Recommendations Qual- 
ity and Placement Success: A Study of the 
Relation Between an Estimate of the Qual- 
ity of Written Recommendations and Suc- 
cess in Securing Certain Types of Teach- 
ing Positions, ’’ Psychological Monographs, 
LV, No. 4 (1943). Pp. 62. 





Hart, Frank W. Teachers and Teaching, 
by Ten Thousand High School Seniors. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 285. 

Ten thousand high school seniors were 
asked to indicate the characteristics of the 
teacher they liked best, the teacher they 
liked least, and the teacher whothey 
thought taught most effectively. The re- 
sponses of these students were summar- 
ized and the characteristics of each of 
these three types of teachers were present- 
ed in order of their frequency of occur- 
rence. 








Hartman, George W. ‘‘Measuring Teach- 
ing Efficiency Among College Instructors.’’ 
Archives of Psychology, No. 154. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Psychological As- 
sociation, July 1933. Pp. 45. 





Hartman, George W. ‘‘Social Attitudes and 
Information of American Elementary School 
Teachers, ’’ Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, XI (1938), pp. 506-510. 

The social attitudes and information of 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
were compared by means of a questionnaire. 
Results on both attitude and information 
favored the secondary school teachers. 
Secondary school teachers were more ‘‘lib- 
eral’’ and better informed on social, econ- 
omic, and political problems. Other re- 
sults. 
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Hartman, George W. ‘‘Some Assumed De- 
terminers of Teaching Attitudes, ’’ Journal 
of Educational Research, XXXI (1938), pp. 
357-362. 

The relationships between sex, marital 
status, number of dependents, and occupa- 
tional experience, and scores on a test of 
social attitudes and information were stud- 
ied. Men and married teachers were a 
little more liberal than others. Other 
findings. 





Hartman, George W. Indirect Measurement 
of Teacher’s Values. American Education- 
al Research Association, 5th Annual Report, 
Research on Foundations of American Ed- 
ucation. Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1939. Pp. 95-99. 

The values teachers place on concepts 
such as ‘‘freedom of speech’’ and ‘‘govern- 
ment aid’’ were studied. 








Hatcher, Mattie L. ‘‘Qualities of Person- 
ality Compared with Success in Practice- 
Teaching, ’’ Peabody Journal of Education, 
XI (1934), pp. 246-253. 

Twenty training teachers, one supervisor, 
and one director of practice teaching rated 
personality of student teachers. Correla- 
tions of practice teaching grades with per- 
sonality traits were (1) address (manner of 
meeting people), .37; (2) reserve, .60; (3) 
vitality, -.35; (4) scholarship, .25; (5) per- 
sonal appearance, .39; (6) optimism, .47; 
(7) enthusiasm, .62; (8) fairness, .52; and 
(9) sincerity, .78. ‘‘The most important 
fact that stands out is the emphasis placed 
upon ‘sincerity’ in evaluating student tea- 
chers. ‘Sincerity’ then, is the most im- 
portant quality in a practice teacher, if 
these figures point in any direction. ”’ 





Hawthorn, A. ‘‘My Best Teacher; 2000Chil- 
dren Say She is Kind, ’’ American Childhood, 
XV (January 1930), pp. 5-6. 





Hayes, M. ‘‘Teacher and Personality 
Tests, ’’ New York State Education, XIX 
(1932), pp. 349-351. 





Hebb, Bertha Y. Samples of Teacher Self- 
Rating Cards. City School Leaflet No. 18, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Department of 
Interior. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1925. Pp. 15. 

A number of teacher efficiency rating 
scales were collected from cities through- 
out the United States and published in this 
pamphlet. 
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Heffelfinger, J. B. ‘‘To What Extent Are 
Employers Responsible for the Success or 
Failure of the Young Teacher, ’’ Kansas 
Teachers, XXX (December 1929), pp. 14- 
16. 


Hellfritzsch, A. G. ‘‘A Factor Analysis 
of Teacher Abilities, ’’ Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XIV (1945), pp. 166- 
199. 

Twenty-five measures of teacher abilities 
which had been administered to two groups 
of social studies teachers, 24 teaching in 
the eighth grade of Wisconsin rural state 
graded schools, and 47 teaching in one- 
room rural schools, were analyzed to de- 
termine the number and kinds of factors 
common to them. Thurstone’s centroid 
method of factor analysis was em ployed. 
According to the author, ‘‘four common 
factors were found to underlie the teacher 
traits in Study Number One and five in Study 
Number Two. Four of the common factors 
in Study Number Two were identified as 
essentially the same as the four common 
factors in Study Number One. These four 
are: general knowledge and mental ability, 
teacher rating scale factor, personal emo- 
tional adjustment, and eulogizing attitude 
toward the teaching profession. ’’ The fifth 
factor in Study Number Two was called a 
teaching ability factor. 








Henderson, Ruth. ‘‘How Can I Know That 

I Am a Good Teacher?’’ Virginia Journal 
of Education, XXXII (1939), pp. 350-353. 

Sixteen suggestions for self-evaluation 

by elementary school teachers were listed. 
Included were desirable types of pupil be- 
havior and methods for observing and eval- 
uating them. 





Henrikson, Ernest H. ‘‘Comparisons of 
Ratings of Voice and Teaching Ability, ’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXIV 
(1943), pp. 121-123. 

The voice quality and teaching ability of 
teachers were rated by both a supervising 
critic teacher and a public school super- 
visor. The correlation between their rat- 
ings of voice was .20, of teaching ability 
.34. Supervising critic teachers’ ratings 
of teaching ability and voice correlated .62 
while the correlation between these vari- 
ables for the ratings of public school su- 
pervisors was .58. 





Herd, Edmund J. M. ‘‘The Teacher Rating 
Scale, ’’ Industrial Education Magazine, 
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XXIX (1927), pp. 18-20. 

A teacher rating scale serves as ameans 
for improving teachers in service. Two 
scales for rating teacher efficiency were 
presented, one by L. S. Green and the other 
by the author. The major areas in the tea- 
cher rating scale by Green were: (1) tea- 
ching ability; (2) constructive ability; (3) 
moral stability, (4) physical stability, and 
(5) pupil attainments.’ The items were in- 
dividually weighted. The areas in the 
scale by the author included: (1) skill in 
teaching; (2) skill in shop management; (3) 
team work; (4) professional growth; and 
(5) personal and social. 


Herda, F. J. ‘‘Some Aspects of the Rela- 
tive Instructional Efficiency of Men and 
Women Teachers, ’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XXIX (1935), pp. 196-203. 

The teaching characteristics of men and 
women junior and senior high school tea- 
chers were rated by their girl and boy pu- 
pils and by their superintendents. In ad- 
dition they were given the Minnesota State 
Department of Education Examination in 
various high school subjects. (1) In gen- 
eral pupils tend to rate men and women 
teachers as being about equal on most of 
the traits listed on the author’s check list. 
(2) Superintendents tend to agree with the 
pupils that there is no great difference in 
the ability of men and women teachers. 

(3) Superintendents also tend to concur with 
the pupils’ opinion that men teachers are 
apt to be more influential with boys and wo- 
men teachers with girls. And (4) onthe 
whole there is no great difference in the 
efficiency of men and women teachers as 
measured by State Board Examinations. 





Herrick, John H. ‘‘Outcomes of System- 
atic Evaluation. ’’ William C. Reavis, Ed., 
Evaluating the Work of the School. Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Annual Conference 
for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools, Vol. Il. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 30- 
44. 

The philosophy and methods of evaluation 
were discussed. Evaluation includes ap- 
praisal of all aspects of the school and its 
program. It is concerned with changes 
that take place in students, the learning 
processes, the methods of teaching, the 
supervision and administration, and with 
evaluation itself. 





Herrick, Mary. ‘‘Subjective Rating of Tea- 
chers,’’ American Teacher, XXXII (April 
1948), pp. 9-10. 








The Chicago Teachers Union opposed a 
salary system based upon subjective rating 
of teachers’ efficiency because of the fol- 
lowing difficulties involved in rating teach- 
er efficiency: (1) difficulties in selecting . 
and evaluating rating data; (2) difficulties 
and effects of gathering rating data; and 
(3) weaknesses of teacher rating practices. 


Herring, John P. ‘‘Educative Control by 
Means of a New Type of Measurement, ”’ 
Journal of Educational Method, IV (1924), 
pp. 94-103. 

A rating scale technique for appraising 
the response of pupils to a particular tea- 
ching activity was described and illustra- 
ted. The technique ‘‘locates the specific 
weaknesses and indicates how to obtain co- 
rrelative strength. ’’ Each element of an 
instrument of this type would have: (1) the 
name of the trait to be measured and im- 
proved; (2) a simple and technical explan- 
ation of the meaning of the trait; (3) tests 
for recognition of the presence of the trait 
in an individual; (4) implications for school 
procedures; (5) illustrations; (6) reference 
to literature; and (7) a scoring statement. 
Accomplishment ratios might be computed 
for some of the elements of this instrument. 





Herriott, M. E. ‘‘One Measure of Outcomes 
of Instruction in the Technique of Teaching,’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XV (1929), pp. 514-518. 

The influence of training in the techniques 
of teaching upon the ability of individuals 
to judge the traits of teachers was studied. 
Experienced supervisors assigned effic- 
iency ratings to 37 graduate students on a 
30-item rating scale. These ratings were 
correlated with the efficiency ratings given 
the graduate students by 232 undergraduate 
students before and after they had studied 
‘‘the techniques of teaching.’’ The correl- 
ation between the students’ ratings and 
those of the supervisors increased from 
.38 to .67 after the instructional period. 
Ability to judge the quality of instruction 
can be increased by instruction in the tech- 
niques of teaching. 





Herron, Franklyn A. ‘‘Rating Teachers, ’’ 
Texas Outlook, XXVI (December 1942), pp. 
53-54. 

Answers to the questions, ‘‘Why should 
I, a teacher, be interested in rating teach- 
ers?’’ and ‘‘Why rate teachers at all?’’ 
were proposed. Qualities recommended 
for consideration in evaluating the effic- 
iency of a teacher were included inthe areas 
of successful teaching, relation to school 
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and community, and professional growth 
and attainment. 


Hervey, H. D. ‘‘Rating of Teachers. ’’ Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings of the National _ 
Education Association, Vol LIX. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1921. Pp. 825-827. 

The problem of measuring teaching effic- 
iency is complex but not unsolvable. The 
professional spirit of the teaching corpsis 
a fundamental condition to the success of 
any merit system. 








Hess, Adoh. ‘‘Teacher Rating as a Means 
of Improving Home Economics Teachers 
in Service, ’’ Journal of Home Economics, 
XIV (1922), pp. 85-90. 

A rating card which supervisors might 
use for the evaluation of Home Economics 
teachers was presented. Qualities to be 
considered are grouped into the major cat- 
egories: (1) technique and result of instruc- 
tion; (2) classroom management; and (3) ed- 
ucation, social and personal qualifications. 
Directions for the use of this scale were 
given. A similar scale which a Home Ec- 
onomics teacher could use to evaluate her 
own teaching was also presented. 





Hess, A. H. ‘‘Teacher Evaluates, ’’ Prac- 
tical Home Economics, XVI (September 19- 
38), p. 340. 





Hickman, Joseph. ‘‘A Measuring Scale for 
Teachers in Service,’’ American School 
Board Journal, LII (April 1916), pp. 43- 
44. 

A rating scale for evaluating the compet- 
ence of a teacher was proposed. Teacher 
characteristics to be considered in this 
evaluation were grouped into the major ar- 
eas; (1) ability as a disciplinarian; (2) abil- 
ity as an instructor; (3) ability as a mana- 
ger; (4) interest in pupils; and (5) loyalty 
to school. 








Higgins, Sister. Reducing the Variability 
of Supervisors’ Judgments: An Experiment- 
al Study. Studies in Education, No. 23. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University, 19- 
36. Pp. 69. 

Five-point rating scales of teacher. plan- 
ning, point of contact with students, solu- 
tion of pupil difficulty, desirable pupil-tea- 
cher relationships, skillful use of the ver- 
nacular, control techniques, and pupil 
growth were proposed as a means of pro- 
moting agreement in supervisory ratings 
of a classroom situation. Seventy super- 
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visors used this chart to rate severalclass- 
room situations which were presented by 
means of silent motion pictures. The su- 
pervisors showed less variability in their 
judgments when the chart was used than 
when it was not. 


Hill, C. W. ‘‘Efficiency Ratings of Teach- 
ers,’’ Elementary School Journal, XX1I(19- 
21), pp. 438-443. 

The average of differences in first and 
second semester standard scores of pupils 
on an arithmetic, music, and spelling test 
was used as a criterion of teacher effic- 
iency for a group of 135 teachers from De- 
troit, Gary, and Winnetka. This criterion 
of teacher efficiency was used to validate 
supervisors’ ratings of the efficiency of 
these teachers. Correlations between the 
pupil gain criterion and supervisors’ rat- 
ings were .450, .240, and .190 for the 
Winnetka, Gary, and Detroit groups of 
teachers, respectively. Caution was rec- 
ommended in judging the validity of super- 
visors’ ratings by means of the pupil gain 
criterion used. 





Hill, G. E. ‘‘Research Methods in the In- 
vestigation of Teachers’ Instructional Dif- 
ficulties, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXVIII (1942), pp. 457-462. 





Hill, L. B. ‘‘Tentative Report on a Score 
Card for Practice Teachers and Teachers 
in Service. ’’ Educational Monographs, So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education, No. 
9. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1920. Pp. 10-12. 








Hill, L. B. ‘‘Teaching Qualities in Form- 
er Grads as Guides in Improving Student- 
Teaching, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XV (1929), pp. 362-366. 





Hobson, Claude V. ‘‘How Much Do Teach- 
ers Know About Mental Hygiene?’’ Mental 
Hygiene, XXI (1937), pp. 231-242. 

A 42-item multiple-choice test of mental 
hygiene principles was administered to 16- 
00 persons. Average scores of several 
groups of educational personnel ranked in 
the order: supervisors, teachers in large 
high schools, teachers in small high sch- 
ools, teachers of large grades, student- 
teachers, teachers of small grades, rural 
school teachers, and high school teacher - 
training students. Other findings. 


Hodgdon, D. R. ‘‘Merit System for Teach- 
ers,’’ Clearing House, XXII (1948), pp. 
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503-504, 512. 

The New York State Teacher Salary Law 
which uses a merit system for determining 
Salary increases was criticized because ev- 
idence indicates that the constitution of good 
teaching and the measurement of it are still 
unsolved problems. Hope was expressed 
that the level of teaching could be raised by 
raising the certification requirements, 
rather than by applying a law which is de- 
structive to school morale, is discourag- 
ing to able applicants, causes many good 
teachers to leave the profession, and in- 
vites political interference. 


Hoel, L. ‘‘Good Teachers Cannot Be Bought,’ 
Nation’s Schools, XXXVII (February 1946), 
pp. 49-50. ~ 

Exception was taken to five of the argu- 
ments which Nelson (see 652) presented 
for attaching salaries to the merit of tea- 
chers. Several arguments pointed out an 
inconsistency in Nelson’s argument that 
salaries should be attached to merit intea- 
ching as they are for merit in industry. In 
addition it was argued that pupil progress 
could be used as a criterion of teacher ef- 
ficiency only if all factors other than the 
school could be held constant. It was stat- 
ed that the use of a merit-salary schedule 
would create a competitive situation which 
would be detrimental to the pupils. 





Holty, F. L. ‘‘What Methods are Employ- 
ed in Teacher Rating and How Useful is 


Teacher Rating in its Most Acceptable Form 


in the Improvement of Classroom Instruc- 
tion?’’ Proceedings of the Eastern States 
Association of Professional Schools for 
Teachers, New York: Eastern States As- 
sociation of Professional Schools for Tea- 
chers, 1930. Pp. 44-48. 








Hopkins, L. Thomas. ‘‘Better Secondary 
School Teachers, ’’ Educational Digest, XI 
(April 1946), pp. 1-6. 

The importance of securing efficient, 
sympathetic and cooperative teachers was 
discussed. Prospective teachers should 
have: (1) past and present behaviors that 
show a continuous growth in integrating 
personality; (2) broad experience built up- 
on first hand contacts with many aspects of 
their environment; (3) a creative attitude 
toward life; (4) a continuous record of suc- 
cessful democratic working relations; and 
(5) high professional interests. Other sug- 
gestions. 





Hopkins, Wilfred C. ‘‘The Selection of Tea- 
chers in Philadelphia Public Schools, ’’ Un- 








iversity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, XLVI 
(1948), pp. 281-287. 

The procedure used by the Philadelphia 
Public School System for selecting teach- 
ers was described. Factors considered in- 
clude; (1) physical characteristics; (2) per- 
sonality characteristics; (3) use of English; 
(4) aptitude for position; (5) scores on com- 
mon examinations of the National Teachers 
Examinations; (6) score on optional examin- 
ation of the National Teachers Examina- 
tions; (7) score on a local written examin- 
ation; (8) score on a local practical exam- 
ination; and (9) an oral interview. 





Hoppock, Robert, Ed., ‘“‘Criteria of Vo- 
cational Success—A Symposium, ’’ Occu- 
pations, XIV (1936), pp. 917-975. 

Each of twelve persons indicated his 
views concerning the criteria by which the 
vocational success of a man might be jud- 
ged. Economists, psychologists, educa- 
tors, employers, counselors, and person- 
nel officers constituted the twelve men. 


Howe, M. E. and Kyte, G. C. Howe-Kyte 
Diagnostic Record of Teaching and Manual 
of Directions. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1932. 





‘How Principals in New York City Rate 
Teachers, ’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXVIII (1928), pp. 325-326. 

Items in a New York City scale for rating 
teacher competence were classified as: (1) 
professional attitude; (2) instructions; (3) 
discipline; (4) personal attributes; and (5) 
routine. 





Huggett, A. J. ‘‘Evaluating the Qualifica- 
tions of Candidates for Teaching Positions,’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XXVIII (1942), pp. 57-60. 





Hughes, C. C. ‘‘Report on Efficiency Meth- 
od for Rating Teachers, ’’ Sierra Educa- 
tional News, IX (1913), pp. 384-389. 


Hughes, H. F. ‘‘This Business of Rating 
Teachers, ’’ Educational Methods, XIII 





- (1934), pp. 301-304. 


Hughes, J. M. ‘‘Study of Intelligence and 
of the Training of Teachers as Factors 
Conditioning the Achievement of Pupils, ’’ 
School Review, XXXII (1925), pp. 292- 
302. 


Hughes, W. Harding. ‘‘General Principles 
and Results of Rating Trait Characteris- 
tics, ’’ Journal of Educational Method, IV 
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(1925), pp. 421-431. 

The principles, methods, and results of 
rating character traits were discussed. 
The principles were applied to the construc- 
tion and use of a rating scale which teach- 
ers in the junior and senior high schools 
in Pasedena could use for rating the char- 
acter traits of their pupils. Other discus- 
sions. 


Hullfish, H. G. ‘‘Student Rates the Teach- 
er, Officially, ’’ Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XVII (1931), pp. 314- 
316. 

Student judgment concerning the efficiency 
of instruction can be used in rating teach- 
ers, but ‘‘discrimination of high order is 
needed to make allowance for the influence 
of such factors as bias, lack of knowledge, 
and immaturity upon the pupil’s judgment.’’ 








Hulse, Melvin L. ‘‘Student Rating of Tea- 
chers in Service as a Teacher Training 
Factor Device, ’’ Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XXVI (1940), pp. 1- 
12. 

The teaching ability of experienced teach- 
ers was rated by seniors in the Department 
of Education at Cornell University in an ex- 
periment to determine whether or not this 
procedure would help the student teacher 
to learn about general teaching methods. 
(1) Students were able to recognize varying 
degrees of teaching ability as judged by the 
distribution of mean scores attained by the 
teachers who were rated. (2) A significant 
variation below the mean score of the dis- 
tribution enabled the students to recognize 
teachers with faults. (3) The correlation 
between first and second ratings of the same 
teacher was found to be .75. (4) The cor- 
relation between the ratings of pairs of stu- 
dents of the same teacher was .863. And 
(5) the ratings by students agreed fairly 
well with the ratings by the administrative 
officers. 








Hult, Esther. ‘‘Study of Achievement in Ed- 
ucational Psychology, ’’ Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XIII (1945), pp. 174-190. 
The relationships between academic 
grades, intelligence test scores, achieve- 
ment test scores, and teaching success 
were studied in a group of 176 students in 
a required education course at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Both practice teaching 
marks in the minor subject-matter field of 
the students and the teaching ability rating 
of the student in his first teaching job were 
used as criteria of teacher efficiency. (1) 
A significant relationship was found between 
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success in practice teaching and the total 
university grade-point average, the major 
grade-point average, and the minor grade- 
point average. (2) No significant relation- 
ships were found between success in prac- 
tice teaching and mental ability as meas- 
ured by the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability. (3) Significant relationships were 
found among practice teaching marks, esti- 
mated theory marks, and the final marks 
in the required education course. And (4) 
subjective course examinations tended to 
show a higher relationship with practice 
teaching marks than did the objective ex- 
amination. Other conclusions. 


Hume, Frederick P. Measuring Teacher 
Efficiency (with special reference to Mass- 
achusetts). Master’s Thesis. Boston: 
Boston University School of Education, 19- 
36. 

The historical development of measures 
of teacher efficiency and of the attachment 
of salary increments to teacher merit was 
traced. In addition a study of the preva- 
lence of merit-salary schedules in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts was pre- 
sented. 








Humke, H. L. and Fauquher, W. ‘‘Critics 
Comments to Student Teachers, ’’ Educa- 
tional Methods, XI (March 1932), pp. 330- 
333. 





Hunt, Thelma. ‘‘Measuring Teaching Apt- 
itude, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XV (1929), pp. 334-342. 

A teaching aptitude test was developed 
which measures the following five factors: 
(1) ability to recognize attitudes, states of 
minds, or emotions of others; (2) compre- 
hension of teaching situations and judgment 
in solving them; (3) comprehension in re- 
tention of material read; (4) fund of rele- 
vant information; and (5) ability to observe 
the details of the situation and to recall 
what has been observed. 





‘(Improving Teachers Through Appraisals,’’ 
American School Board Journal, CXVII 
(September 1948), p. 74. 





Ireland, Oliver C. and Eisentrant, George 
N. ‘‘Check List for Teachers, ’’ School Ex- 
ecutive, LXVII (1948), p. 27. 

A fifty-item rating scale for aiding the 
self-improvement of teachers was present- 
ed. The fifty items were classified into 
categories as follows: (1) activities with re- 
spect to the entire school program; (2) ac- 
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tivities with respect to the community; (3) 
activities with respect to the teacher’s re- 
lations to the pupil; (4) activities with re- 
spect to classroom teaching; and (5) activ- 
ities with respect to professional and per- 
sonal development. Each item had a scale 
with three-step intervals. A scoring 
scheme was presented and standards for 
‘‘excellent’’ and ‘‘good’’ teachers were 
given. 


Jacobs, Charles L. The Relation of the 
Teacher’s Education to Her Effectiveness. 
Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 277. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928. Pp. 97. 

Principals’ ratings of the efficiency of 
406 teachers in one school system were 
compared with: (1) teachers’ training and 
experience records; (2) teachers’ effic- 
iency rating cards; (3) principals’ quarter- 
ly reports; (4) teachers’ proficiency rank- 
ings and (5) rubric rating blanks of teach- 
er efficiency. Comparisons were made in 
terms of critical ratios. A dozen mean 
differences were more than twice the prob- 
able error of the difference. 








Jacobs, W. B. ‘‘Characteristics of an Ef- 
ficient Secondary School Teacher, ’’ School 
Review, XII (1904), pp. 706-715. 


James, H. W. ‘‘Causes of Teacher Fail- 
ure in Alabama, ’’ Peabody Journal of Ed- 
ucation, VII (1930), pp. 269-271. 





Jarman, A. M. ‘‘Selection of Prospective 
Teachers as a Factor in the Improvement 
of Teaching Personnel, ’’ Virginia Journal 
of Education, XXVI (1933), pp. 211-213. 





Jayne, C. D. ‘‘A Study of the Relationship 
Between Teaching Procedures and Educa- 
tional Outcomes, ’’ Journal of Experiment- 
al Education, XIV (1945), pp. 101-134. 
The relationships between specific obser- 
vable teacher acts in the classroom and 
changes produced in pupils (as measured 
by tests) were studied in two phases. In 
the first phase the classroom procedure of 
the 28 teachers used in Rostker’s study 
(see 757) during not more than two class- 
room periods was recorded and analyzed, 
and the correlations between Rostker’s 
composite criterion of teaching ability and 
a number of different phases of classroom 
work were computed. The second investi- 
gation dealt with 10 new teachers and clas- 
ses, the classes being sixth grade and jun- 
ior high school classes of the Central State 
Teachers College Training School in Stev- 











ens Point, Wisconsin. Differences between 
pre-teaching and post-teaching test scores 
of the pupils were used as the criterion as 
they had been in Rostker’s study, but aless 
refined method of combining and adjusting 
them was used in the second phase. ‘‘Very 
few ‘primary’ teaching acts were found to 
have a statistically significant (5% level) 
correlation with the criterion scores of tea- 
ching success employed in this investiga- 
tion. Only 5.3% of the correlations in the 
first study were statistically significant 
and 7.6% in the second study.’’ Further: 
(1) ‘‘supervisory ratings of teaching based 
upon transcriptions of teaching seem to 
lack reliability and validity;’’ (2) ‘‘there 
is, in general, little relationship between 
specific observable teacher acts and pupil 
gain (criteria scores);’’ and (3) ‘‘composite 
index scores may be formed which have a 
relatively high correlation with certain of 
the pupil gain criteria scores. ”’ 


Jeffers, G. B. ‘‘Methods for Measuring 
and Recording the Efficiency of Teachers 
in Practice, ’’ Journal of the New York 
State Teachers Association, II (January 
1917), pp. 285-290. 








Jenkins, Albian U. ‘‘Measurement of Tea- 
ching Efficiency by Means of Standardized 
Tests, ’’ Department of Elementary School 
Principals Bulletin, VII (1929), pp. 373- 
382. 

Achievement of pupils is a measure of 
teacher efficiency. Achievement Test re- 
sults were not felt to be a safe measure of 
the efficiency of either teacher, pupil, or 
school since they failed to allow for differ- 
ences in the capacity of pupils to do the 
work of the school. Therefore, achieve- 
ment quotients, measuring pupil achieve- 
ment relative to pupil capacity, were sug- 
gested as a scientific index of teaching ef- 
ficiency. 








Jersild, Arthur T. ‘‘Characteristics of 
Teachers who Are ‘Liked Best’ and ‘Dis- 
liked Most’,’’ Journal of Experimental Ed- 
ucation, IX (1940), pp. 139-151. 

One hundred thirty-seven graduate stud- 
ents and 526 children in grades one through 
twelve were asked to make a written or oral 
report of the characteristics of their best- 
liked and least-liked teachers. (1) 43% of 
the characteristics named by adults in de- 
scribing teachers whom they liked or dis- 
liked fell into the general category of ‘‘hu- 
man qualities as a person.’’ (2) ‘‘Qualities 
and performance as a disciplinarian’’ (in- 
cluding strictness and laxity) were mention- 
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ed more often by children than by adults. 
(3) Characteristics falling under the gen- 
eral category ‘‘performance as a teacher, 
teaching’’ were mentioned considerably 
more often by children than by adults inde- 
scriptions of teachers who were liked best. 
And (4) adults emphasized details of phys- 
ical appearance and grooming considerably 
more than did the children in descriptions 
both of teachers who were liked and of tea- 
chers who were disliked. Other results. 


Johnson, J. H. ‘‘Teacher Rating in Large 
Cities, ’’ School Review, XXIV (1916), pp. 
641-647. 

The rating practices used in teacher ef- 
ficiency evaluation in 27 cities were sum- 
marized. Several rating scales were re- 
produced. 





Johnson, P. O. and Umstattd, J. G. 
‘Classroom Difficulties of Beginning Tea- 
chers,’’ School Review, XL (1932), pp. 
682-686. 

A list of 48 classroom difficulties which 
the beginning teacher might expect to en- 
counter was submitted to a group of 119 
Minnesota superintendents and 64 other 
superintendents with the request that they 
indicate difficulties which a beginning tea- 
cher most frequently encountered. Diffi- 
culties were ranked according to frequency 
of selection by the superintendents. Diffi- 
culties due to inadequate knowledge of the 
pupil ranked highest. Difficulties due to 
inefficient planning of instruction held in- 
termediate ranks. Difficulties concerned 
with scholarship of the teacher and com- 
mand of the classroom ranked lower. 
Ranks were determined for teachers of 
seven different subjects. _There were dis- 
cernible, but not statistically significant, 
differences among the frequencies of diffi- 
culties attributed to teachers of the various 
subjects. 





Jones, E. S. ‘‘A Suggestion for Teacher 
Measurement, ’’ School and Society, VI (19- 
17), pp. 321-322. 

In large schools where there are four or 
more instructors teaching different divis- 
ions of the same subject a set of mental 
tests ‘‘might well result in a descriptive 
comparison of the stimulating capacity of 
each teacher.’’ One experiment was cited 
in which two instructors in psychology 
taught separate classes by different meth- 
ods. Their students attained different 
grades on a test; one class scored high on 
the part of the test involving memory while 
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the other did best on the part that involved 
‘‘opposites.’’ Tests may be used in this 
way to describe the capacity of a given tea- 
cher. 


Jones, J. W. ‘‘An Objective Measure of 
Elementary Teacher-in-Training Achieve- 
ment, ’’ Teachers College Journal, I (1929), 
pp. 21-25. 

Scores of teachers in training for the el- 
ementary license in the Indiana State Tea- 
chers College on an eighth grade achieve- 
ment test were compared with those of 
eighth grade pupils, and with those of tea- 
chers who had completed the two-year 
training curriculum. The beginning teach- 
ers’ knowledge of eighth grade subject mat- 
ter excelled that of eighth graders but was 
less than that of those who had finished the 
two-year training period. ‘‘While it is 
recognized that a knowledge of eighth grade 
subject-matter is not necessarily an ade- 
quate criterion for measuring the achieve- 
ment of teachers-in-training, still is is 
the only known criterion for which object- 
ive data are available by means of which 
such a study could be made. ’’ 





Jones, Olive M. ‘‘The Relation of the Prin- 
cipal to the Teacher and Standards of Judg- 
ing the Efficiency of Teaching, ’’ School 
and Society, XIV (1921), pp. 469-477. 
Teacher efficiency should be rated be- 
cause such rating: (1) improves the serv- 
ice; (2) protects the teacher; (3) protects 
the principal; and (4) satisfies the commun- 
ity. The problem of introducing a teacher 
efficiency rating plan in the school system 
was discussed and a guide for determining 
exceptional or unsatisfactory service was 
presented. Characteristics of teacher ef- 
ficiency to be considered in the teacher 
rating scheme recommended were classi- 
fied as follows: (1) instruction; (2) discip- 
line; (3) professional attitude; (4) personal 
attributes; and (5) routine. 


Jones, Ronald D. ‘‘The Prediction of Tea- 
ching Efficiency from Objective Measures,’’ 
Journal of Experimental Education, XV(19- 
46), pp. 85-99. 

The relationships between factors in the 
pre-service education of teacher candidates 
and teaching success were studied in a 
group consisting of 8 men teachers and 57 
women teachers. These teachers were 
graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1941, 1942, or 1943, held a Wiscon- 
sin State Teachers Certificate, and were 






































































































































































































employed in the State of Wisconsin. 


Prin- 
cipals’ ratings of teaching efficiency and 
residual pupil gain were used as criteria. 
Residual pupil gains were computed inthe 
same manner that Lins (see 553) had com- 


puted them. (1) ‘‘The criteria of teaching 
efficiency employed are not related to a 


greater degree than is attributable to chance. 


Whatever pupil gain measures in relation 
to teaching ability it is not that emphasized 
in supervisory ratings.’’ (2) ‘‘The coeffic- 
ients of correlations between the several 
variables and criteria found in this investi- 
gation, were somewhat lower than those 
found by Lins (see 553) and Von Haden (see 
936). The highest multiple R for the cri- 
terion of supervisory ratings was .67; for 
pupil gain .537.’’ And (3) ‘‘the rank in high 
school class is the best single predictive 


~ measure of residual pupil gain. ”’ 
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Judd, Charles A. ‘‘Scientific Studies of 
Teaching, ’’ School and Society, XXXV(19- 
32), pp. 481-488. 

The hope was expressed that education 
would use some of its energy in an exam- 
ination of its own operations for the pur- 
pose of developing a scientific body of prin- 
ciples which will guide teaching. 





“*Judging the Competency of Teachers, ”’ 
School Review, XXX (1922), pp. 3-6. 

Supervisory officers need a professional 
organization to prevent the recurrence of 
a situation such as that in Fresno, Calif- 
ornia, where three teachers who were jud- 
ged incompetent by the principal and sup- 
erintendent of schools and were dismissed 
by the board of education initiated a civil 
suit for reinstatement. 





Kandel, I. L. ‘‘Measuring the Competence 
of Teachers, ’’ School and Society, LXV 
(1947), p. 188. 

While solving the immediate problem of 
salaries for teachers, Governor Dewey’s 
New York State Committee on Educational 
Program raised another problem, namely 
that of determining which teachers were 
eligible for promotional increments. The 
committee proposed that satisfactory tea- 
ching service and objective evidence of 
one or more of the following special con- 
tributions should be the requirements for 
promotional increments: (1) exceptional 
service to pupils and to the community; 

(2) participation in non-school activities 
related to field of instruction or social ser- 
vice projects non-compensated; and (3) sub- 
stantial increase in value of service to pu- 
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pils through continued, approved study. It 
recommended further that objective stand- 
ards for evaluating the teacher’s contribu- 
tions in each of these areas were to be set 
up by local Board of Education under reg- 
ulations issued by the state and with teach- 
er participation in their formulation and 
administration. Several of the difficulties 
involved in measuring the competence of 

a teacher were discussed. 


Keighin, M. A. ‘‘Thornburn Teachers Rat- 
ed on Their Own Terms, ’’ Clearing House, 
XXIII (1948), pp. 82-83. 





Keith, R. ‘‘Experiment in Observation and 
Apprentice Teaching, ’’ School and Com- 
munity, XVI (May 1930), p. 272. 





Kelly, M. R. ‘‘Let Us Have None of It: 
Case Against Merit Rating, ’’ School Exec- 
utive, LXVIII (1949), pp. 56-57. 


Kelly, Robert L. and Anderson, Ruth E. 
‘‘Great Teachers and Some Methods of 
Producing Them, ’’ Journal of Education- 
al Research, XX (1929), pp. 22-30. 

Three hundred forty-nine questionnaires 
were sent to representative colleges. One 
hundred sixty-two replies were received 
relating to the qualities of ‘‘great teach- 
ers’’ and 178 replies concerning ‘‘faculty 
building. ’’ The following items were re- 
ported: (1) academic training, (2) terms 
of service, (3) subjects taught, (4) per- 
centages and number of alumni on faculty, 
and (5) preferences of college executives 
as to educational training of college tea- 
chers. 





Kelner, B. G. ‘‘Personal Qualifications 
Requisite for Modern Teaching, ’’ Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, CXV (October 
1947}, pp. 19-20. 








Kemp, L. C. D. ‘‘The Prediction of Tea- 
ching Success, ’’ The Forum of Education, 
IV (1947), p. 14. 

The relationship between practice teach- 
ing marks, and college grades and person- 
ality test scores were studied in a group 
of 200 men and women in their second year 
of training at Teachers College, Sydney, 
Australia. Practice teaching marks were 
based upon the written reports of supervi- 
sors after observing a practice teacher. 

A preliminary examination of results re- 
vealed that ‘‘significant differences be- 

tween the best and worst teachers existed 
on only two variables, namely the Educa- 
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tional Psychology Examination and an in- 
telligence quotient score.’’ The very worst 
teachers had a higher average intelligence 
quotient score than did the very best tea- 
chers. ‘‘The general trend showed that 
the better teachers tended to be more self- 
confident, tolerant, and dominant, while 
the poorer ones tended to be uncooperative, 
over~-critical, and socially passive.’’ The 
Educational Psychology examination score 
correlated most highly (i.e. .50) with the © 
practice teaching mark criterion. (Data 
taken from 70. ) 


Kennard, R. B. ‘‘Criteria for the Construc- 
tion and Evaluation of the Student-Teacher 
Rating Sheet, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXV (1939), pp. 625-630. 
Success in student teaching is the most 

important factor in later teaching success. 
A score card for rating teachers was pre- 
sented. 








Kent, D. C. ‘‘Evaluating Teachers on the 
Basis of Their Reports, ’’ Practical Home 
Economics, XIV (January 1936), p. 20. 





Kent, R. A. ‘‘What Should Teacher Rating 
Schemes Seek to Measure, ’’ Journal of Ed 


ucational Research, II (1920), pp. 802- 
807. 

The relative importance attached to fac- 
tors in a teacher efficiency rating scale 
should vary with the group to be rated on 
the scale; weights attached to factors of 
teacher competence in a scale for rating 
experienced teachers need not be the same 
as those attached to those factors in ascale 
for rating practice teachers. ‘‘Any scale 
of efficiency must be a measure of the re- 
sults of a teacher’s work.’’ All factors 
that have a direct bearing upon producing 
pupil progress, objectively measured, 
should be included in measuring a teach- 
er’s ability. 





Kilpatrick, William H. and others. ‘‘The 
Teacher and Society.’’ 1st Yearbook, John 
Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 68-92. 

In a consideration of ‘‘The Teacher asa 
Person, ’’ factors important in the ability, 
training, adjustment, and success of the 
teacher were discussed. The work of sev- 
en investigators who studied relationships 
between teaching success and numerous 
other variables was reviewed and summar- 
ized. Other reviews. 








Kimball, Florence. A Survey: Teacher Rat- 
ing in the United States. Minneapolis: Gen- 
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498.* Kimes, F. M. ‘‘Characteristics of the 


Best Teacher as Recognized by the Chil- 
dren, ’’ Oklahoma School Herald, XXII (Nov- 
ember 1914), pp. 10-14. 





Kinder, J. S. ‘‘A Rating Scale for Prac- 
tice Teachers,’’ Education, XLVI (1925), 
pp. 108-114. 

Rating of teachers can be used: (1) to pro- 
mote teacher efficiency; (2) to stimulate 
teachers to improve themselves; (3) to elim- 
inate the unfit teachers; (4) to determine 
promotion; (5) to serve as a basis for sal- 
ary increases; (6) to aid supervision; and 
(7) to give private information to the prin- 
cipal and superintendent. The rating scale 
used by the Pennsylvania Department of Ed- 
ucation for practice teachers will provide 
a satisfactory measure of efficiency. This 
rating scale consists of a number of items 
classified under the general areas of: (1) 
personality; (2) preparation for class; (3) 
classroom procedure; (4) methods and 
principles; (5) attitude; and (6) native in- 
telligence. 


King, L. A. ‘‘The Present Status of Tea- 
cher Rating,’’ American School Board 
Journal, LXX (February 1925), pp. 44-46, 
154, 157. 

One hundred three cities of more than 
25,000 population submitted reports onthe 
teacher efficiency rating devices they used. 
The frequency with which factors of teach- 
er efficiency were considered by the sup- 
erintendents in making their estimates of 
a teacher’s efficiency was reported and 
compared with the results of Boyce (see 
129). 





Kirby, Byron C. ‘‘Standards for Survey- 
ing the Teaching Personnel, ’’ School Ex- 
ecutive, XLVIII (1929), pp. 531-533. 

A means of surveying the teaching staff 
was outlined. Each of the items in the 
survey list has an effect upon the efficiency 
and the general value of every teacher. 


Kittrell, Charles A. ‘‘Principles of Devel- 
oping and Using Teacher-Rating Scales,’’ 
American School Board Journal, XCVI 
(June 1938), p. 51. 

A rating scale of teacher efficiency should 
serve as an evaluation instrument and asa 
constructive supervisory instrument. How- 
ever, the value of the scale depends on its 
form and use. Four principles which a su- 
perintendent should follow in constructing 
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and using a teacher-rating scale were dis- 
cussed. . 


Klapper, P. ‘‘Efficiency in Class Instruc- 
tion—Its Cause and Test, ’’ Educational 
Review, XLVIII (1914), pp. 498-513. 

A teacher’s efficiency can be tested by 
means of an examination which the teacher 
constructs and which measures: (1) inform- 
ation that should be known by all the stud- 
ents; and (2) application of information. 
This type of examination tests the teacher’s 
efficiency by indicating whether the pupils 
are deficient or progressing. 


Klopp, W. J. ‘‘Evaluation of Teacher Traits 
by Vocational-School Pupils, ’’ School Re- 
view, XXXVII (1929), pp. 457-459. 


Knapp, T. J. ‘‘Merit Promotion of Teach- 
ers,’’ Addresses and Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, Vol. LIX. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1921. Pp. 820-823. 

Different pay was recommended for tea- 
chers of different value. Although our in- 
struments for measuring the value of a 
teacher leave much to be desired, the only 
way to progress is to use the devices we 
have and improve them as we can. 








Knight, F. B. Qualities Related to Success 
in Teaching. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 120. New York: 
Columbia University, 1922. 

The relationships between the success 
of 156 grade and high school teachers in 
the public schools of three towns in Mass- 
achusetts and a number of different vari- 
ables were studied. Supervisors’ ratings, 
mutual judgments of the teachers them- 
selves, and a consensus of pupils’ opinions 
were used as the criterion of teacher suc- 
cess. The correlations between teacher 
efficiency and such variables as age, sal- 
ary, experience, intelligence test score, 
handwriting score, knowledge of techniques 
as measured by professional test, study 
while in service (for credit), and normal 
school marks ranged between 0 and .61. 
The lowest correlation was between hand- 
writing score and teacher efficiency while 
the highest correlation was between teach- 
er efficiency and knowledge of techniques 
as measured by the professional test. 





Knight, F. B. ‘‘The Effect of the ‘Acquaint- 
ance Factor’ Upon Personal Judgments, ’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XIV 
(1923), pp. 129-142. 
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Supervisors’ ratings of 1, 048 public school 
teachers in one school system were com- 
pared with the length of time the supervisor 
had known the teacher. The rating increas- 
ed with the duration of the acquaintance. 
Other results with discussion. 


Knight, F. B. and Others. ‘‘Standardized 
Tests for Elementary Teachers. ’’ Public 
Personnel Studies, No. 4. Washington, D. 
C.: Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Institute for Government Research, 
1926. Pp. 279-298. 





Knoble, J. W. ‘‘What the Student Wants in 
a Teacher, ’’ Scholastic, XXVIII (May 16, 
1936), p. 9. : 


Knox, W. T. ‘‘Teacher’s Check List for 
Classroom Visitation, ’’ High School Quart- 
erly, XVII (1929), pp. 69-72. 

Classroom visitation as a supervisory 
technique was discussed. 





Knudsen, Charles W. Evaluation and Im- 
provement of Teaching. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 
1932. Pp. 205-248. 

The data of Knudsen and Stephens (see 
512) on rating devices were considered. 
In addition, the following problems con- 
cerned with teacher rating devices were 
discussed: (1) reasons for rating; (2) clas- 
sification of rating devices; (3) deceptive 
nature of the scores; (4) the validity and 
reliability of rating and how to determine 
it; (5) the objectivity of ratings; (6) sugges- 
tions for selecting a rating device; and (7) 
suggestions for use of rating scales in su- 
pervisory work. 








Knudsen, Charles W. and Stephens, Stella. 
‘‘Analysis of Fifty-Seven Devices for Rat- 
ing Teachers, ’’ Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, IX (1931), pp. 20-24. 

A survey of 57 rating devices for evalua- 
ting teachers was reported. Aspects of 
these rating devices which were analyzed 
included: (1) authorship; (2) purpose; (3) 
methods used in selection of traits includ- 
ed in the devices; (4) number and types of 
persons cooperating in the construction of 
the rating devices; (5) types of devices; 

(6) evidences of validity and reliability; 
and (7) items mentioned in the rating de- 
vices. 





Kohlbrenner, B. J. ‘‘Rating and Checking 
of Teachers, ’’ Catholic Educational Re- 
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view, XXVII (November 1929), pp. 524- 
528. 


Kolstad, Arthur. ‘‘How Shall We Judge Our 
Teachers, ’’ School and Society, XX (1924), 
pp. 669-670. 
Problems involved in making teacher ef- 
ficiency rating scales more objective were 
discussed. In addition, reported relation- 
ships between rated teacher ability and 
scholarship, student-teaching success and 
scores on an intelligence test, a profess- 
ional test, and personality tests were re- 
viewed and summarized. ‘‘A review of 
some of the studies of teacher rating seems 
to indicate very definitely the lack of reli- 
able objective methods. No brief can be 
consistently held for a subjective scheme. 
Scientific progress in education calls then 
for new measures, scales, or tests, as an 


objective means of judging our teachers. ’’ 
Other conclusions. 





Koopman, G. R. ‘‘Merit Plan, ’’ Michigan 


Educational Journal, XXV (October 1947), 
pp. 165-166. 





Koos, L. V. ‘‘Specific Technique of Inves- 
tigation: Observation, Questionnaire, and 
Rating, ’’ The Scientific Movement in Edu- 
cation, 37th Yearbook, National Society for 
the Study of Education. Bloomington, II1.: 
Public School Publishing Co. , 1938), pp. 
375-390. 





Kramer, J. H. ‘‘How Good a Teacher Am 
I?’’ NEA Journal, XXXVI (1947), p. 446. 

A checklist for teacher self-evaluation 
was sub-divided into areas labeled: (1) rou- 
tine; (2) personality and personal relations; 
(3) professionalism; and (4) instruction. 


Kramer, S. E. ‘‘Administering a System 
of Teacher Rating, ’’ Official Report, De- 
partment of Superintendence. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 19- 
30. “Pp. 212-213. 

An understanding relationship between the 
rating official and the teacher was thought 
to be necessary for adequate administra- 
tion of a teacher efficiency rating scheme. 
Questions concerning the use of rating re- 
sults were raised. 








Kratz, H. E. ‘‘Characteristics of the Best 
Teacher as Recognized by Children, ’’ Ped- 
agogical Seminary, III (1896), pp. 413-418. 
Two thousand four hundred eleven pupils 
were asked to indicate the characteristics 
of their best teacher. The characteristics 
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mentioned most frequently were: (1) helped 
in studies, (2) personal appearance; (3) good, 
(4) kind, (5) pleasant, (6) happy, (7) jolly, 
(8) patient, (9) polite, and (10) neat. Other 
characteristics. 


Krause, L. W. ‘‘A Method of Noting and 
Evaluating Modern and Progressive Prac- 
tices in a Classroom, ’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XLI (1941), pp. 521-532. 

Forty sources were examined to define 
‘*Progressive’’ practices in education. 
Practices used finally were ‘‘those which 
assure abundant and increased opportuni- 
ties for children to have such a definite 
part in their school life that school becomes 
unusually meaningful and worthwhile to 
them.’’ A survey sheet’’ was published 
which: (1) indicates specific and important 
principles which characterize modern and 
progressive practices; (2) is usable in 
classrooms for noting and evaluating mod- 
ern practices; and (3) is easy to use and 
interpret. 








Krieger, L. B. M. Prediction of Success 
in Professional Courses for Teachers. 
Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 420. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. Pp. 77. 

The validity of a General Examination de- 
vised by the Department of Psychology at 
Teachers College as a measure of acad- 
emic success (measured by college grades 
in professional courses) was studied. Rec- 
ords of 840 graduate students in Teachers 
College were used. The correlation be- 
tween General Examination scores and 
grades was .46. The General Examination 
will find its greatest usefulmess for pre- 
dicting academic success of teachers when 
used in conjunction with other measures 
that predict success to some degree. 








Kriner, H. L. Pre-Training Factors Pre- 
dictive of Teacher Success. State College, 
Pa.: Pennsylvania State College, 1931. 








Kriner, H. L. ‘‘Second Report on a Five- 
Year Study of Teachers College Admiss- 
ions, ’’ Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision, XXI (1935), pp. 56-60. 

The relationships between ratings of tea- 
ching success and twelve different meas- 
ures of scholastic success were studied in 
a group of 266 students with one year of 
actual teaching experience. First semes- 
ter grades in college were ‘‘most promin- 
ent in predicting success, ’’ (r = .60) and 
the ‘‘highest relationship is between tea- 
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cher success and college science instead 
of with professional courses.’’ The writ- 
er feels ‘‘that a type of scientific mind as © 
opposed to an artistic temperament, that 
consistency of purpose and action, and that 
emotional stability, all go far in determin- 
ing teaching success. ”’ 


Kriner, H. L. ‘‘Five-Year Study of Teach- 
ers’ College Admissions, ’’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXIII (1937), 
pp. 192-199. 

Supervisors’ ratings of the success of 
191 teachers after one year’s teaching ex- 
perience were correlated with a number of 
different high school and college grades, 
with college deans’ and presidents’ proph- 
ecies, and with scores on achievement, in- 
telligence, and professeional tests. All 
of the correlations were positive, the range 
being from .13 to .61. In general, the 
deans’ and the presidents’ prophecies cor- 
related as well with the supervisors’ rat- 
ings of success as did any of the grades or 
test scores. 








Kuenzli, Irvin R. ‘‘Should Teachers’ Sal- 
aries Be Based on Rating,’’ American Tea- 
cher, XXIX (1945), pp. 13-14. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania should 
not pass a bill &4ttaching teachers’ salaries 
to ratings of teacher efficiency because of 
the numerous defects in teacher efficiency 
rating. 





Kyte, G. C. ‘‘Problem Teacher in the 
Grades; a Composite Picture, ’’.Nation’s 
Schools, [IX (May 1932), pp. 55-60. 


LaDuke, C. V. ‘‘The Measurement of Tea- 
ching Ability, Study No. 3,’’ Journal of 
Experimental Education, XIV (1945), pp. 
75-100. 

After completion of a particular unit in 
the social studies area, 34 teachers of 
seventh and eighth grade classes in rural 
Wisconsin schools were rated in terms of 
the gains which their pupils made on tests 
of social studies information. This criter- 
ion was correlated with the teacher’s scores 
on tests of intelligence, interest, attitude 
towards teaching, and social efficiency. 
Teaching efficiency correlated: (1) .61 with 
American Council on Education Psycholog- 
ical Examination scores. (2) .35 with 
scores on a test of knowledge of theory and 
practice of mental hygiene. (3) -.32 with 
liberalism-conservatism scores. (4) .16 
with teacher’s attitude toward the profes- 
sion and (5) -.35 with considerateness of 
a teacher. In addition: (1) the ratings of 








teaching efficiency by supervisors did not 
‘‘agree with criterion of pupil gain;’’ and 
(2) the use of different rating scales by 
the same raters of the same teachers re- 
sulted in considerable differences in the 
teacher ranking. Other results. 


Lain, Nell E. ‘‘Teacher Rating, ’’ NEA 
Journal, XIV (1925), pp. 118-119. 

Problems involved in determining the ef- 
ficiency of a teacher by means of ratings 
were discussed. 


Lamson, Edna F. ‘‘Some College Students 
Describe the Desirable College Teacher,’’ 
School and Society, LVI (1942), p. 615. 

The qualities which the seniors of the 
State Teachers College, Jersey City, stat- 
ed that they would most like to see in their 
college professors were: (1) the possess- 
ion of expert knowledge; (2) vital personal- 
ity; (3) fairness and impartiality; and (4) 
ability to organize and instruct. 





Lancaster, J. H. ‘‘A Guide to the Litera- 
ture on the Education of Teachers, ’’ Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 
XIX (1933), pp. 363-372. 

A bibliography of the literature on the ed- 
ucation of teachers was presented. 





Lancelot, W. H. ‘‘Standards of Measure- 
ment of Teaching Ability, ’’ School and So- 
ciety, XXXIV (1931), pp. 236-238. 

The following were suggested as criteria 
for measuring teaching ability: (1) percent- 
age of failing grades given; (2) correlations 
of grades given with mental test score of 
students; (3) results of rating given to in- 
structors by their respective classes; (4) 
degree of retention of the knowledge taught; 
(5) quality of work done by students of the 
teacher under consideration when enrolled 
later in related courses; (6) percentage of 
an instructor’s students who complete sat- 
isfactorily the sequence of related courses 
of which his subject forms a part; and (7) 
the percentage of an instructor’s students 
who return voluntarily for a later elective 
course in the same subject matter field. 


Lancelot, William H. ‘‘A Study of Teach- 
ing Efficiency as Indicated by Certain Per- 
manent Outcomes.’’ Helen M. Walker, Ed, 
The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 1- 
69. 

During the period from 1920 to 1928, en- 
gineering students at the Iowa State College 
were required to take a sequence of six 
courses in mathematics during their fresh- 
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man and sophomore years. Groups of stu- 
dents who were taught in the first course 
by 16 different teachers were equated on 
the basis of the average of all their college 
grades. The success of the 16 teachers 
was then measured in terms of: (1) the qual- 
ity of the work in mathematics which was 
done by the students of a particular teach- 
er in all subsequent mathematics courses; 
and (2) the persistence of the student groups 
in continuing to the end of the sequence of 
courses. Persistence was measured in 
terms of the percentage of the subsequent 
required courses which were taken by the 
students. Subsequent performance and 
persistence of students varied considerably 
from group to group indicating that certain 
teachers were more efficient than others 

in teaching particular courses in the se- 
quence. 


Landsittel, F. C. ‘‘Evaluation of Merit in 
High School Teachers, ’’ School and Society, 
VI (1917), pp. 774-780. 

The development of a score card for eval- 
uating the efficiency of teaching and its trial 
use were discussed. The score card was 
constructed with the assistance of members 
of the Ohio State Department of Public In- 
struction. High School inspectors used the 
score card for appraising teaching effic- 

’ iency when visiting schools. Efficiency 
ratings of 130 teachers were positively cor- 
related with the salaries they received. 





Landsittel, F. C. ‘‘A Score Card Method 
of Teacher -Rating, ’’ Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, IV (1918), pp. 
297-309. 

A questionnaire was sent to a large num- 
ber of educators throughout the United 
States to obtain a consensus of opinion con- 
cerning the qualities which are considered 
in the evaluation of teaching, to estimate 
the weight which should be attached to each 
of the qualities, and to study the amount of 
agreement in terms used to describe these 
qualities. The results of this survey were 
incorporated into a revision of Landsittel’s 
1916 ‘‘Inspector’s Score Card’’ which was 
used by high school inspectors attached to 
the Department of Public Inspection of Ohio 
for evaluating teacher efficiency. The re- 
vised score card included the same five 
areas of teaching efficiency as the original 
score card, but the weight assigned to each 
area was revised. The areas considered 
were personality, method, scholarship, 
pupil reaction, and room conditions. 
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Lane, Bess B. ‘‘Teacher Looks at Her- 
self,’’ Progressive Education, VIII (1931), 
pp. 211-213. 

A faculty devised rating scale for teacher 
self-evaluation was presented. Major clas- 
sifications of the scale were: (1) personal 
characteristics; (2) emotional and mental 
characteristics; (3) condition of class room; 
(4) ability as a teacher; (5) ability as a tea- 
cher of subject matter; and (6) teaching 
skills. 





Lane, R. H. ‘‘Pen Portraits of Fourteen 
Superior Teachers, ’’ American School 
Board Journal, LXXIX (October 1929), pp. 
35-36, 136. 

Pen portraits of fourteen Los Angeles 
teachers were provided by their principals 
who had judged them to be superior. 








Lapp, C. J. and White, M. W. ‘‘Physics 

Teacher Rating in Summer Engineering De- 
fense Training Program, ’’ American Jour- 
nal of Physics, X (June 1942), pp. 154-157. 








Larson, Arthur H. and Marzolf, Stanley S. 
‘* Attitude of Teachers College Students to- 
ward Teaching, ’’ Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XXIX (1943), pp. 434- 
438. 

One hundred twenty teachers college stu- 
dents were given the Miller Scale for Meas- 
uring Attitude toward Teaching at the be- 
ginning of their student teaching. The med- 
ian attitude toward teaching was very fav- 
orable and practically all attitude scores 
were in the upper half of the total range of 
the scale. No relationship with hours of 
credit earned, intelligence, achievement, 
or field of specialization was established 
with any degree of certainty. 








LaRue, Daniel W. ‘‘Emotional Differences 
Between Superior and Inferior Teachers, ”’ 
The National Elementary Principal, XV 
(1936), pp. 395-401. 

A scale recommended for the rating ofa 
teacher’s personality contained the traits: 
(1) elation; (2) subjection; (3) tender feel- 
ing; (4) fear; (5) distress; (6) anger; (7) 
disgust; (8) amusement; (9) appetite; (10) 
lust; (11) ownership; (12) lonesomeness; 
(13) curiosity; (14) creativeness; and (15) 
emotional stability. The average ratings 
of notably superior and notably inferior 
teachers on these traits were compared. 





Lawton, J. A. ‘‘A Study of Factors Useful 
in Choosing Candidates for the Teaching 
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Profession, ’’ British Journal of Education- 
al Psychology, [X (1939), pp. 131-144. 
The effectiveness of the Pre-College Ex- 
amination and of an admission interview 
was studied. Final teaching grades, obs- 
ervation by fellow-students, and ratings 
by Hostel Tutors were used as the criter- 
ia against, which the effectiveness of these 
variables was evaluated. A ‘‘considerable 
connection’’ between admissions fitness 
and teaching mark awarded at the end of 
the college career was reported. The ad- 
mission of unfit candidates was caused by: 
(1) the acceptance of academic credits as 
sole entrance basis; (2) inadequate use of 
interview and observation; and (3) the low- 
ering of standards caused by lack of suffic- 
ient personnel of proper calibre. Thereis 
little evidence to warrant the abolition of 
the Pre-College Examination. 





Laycock, Sam R. ‘‘The Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory in the Selection of Tea- 
chers, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XX (1934), pp. 59-63. 

The relationships between the four Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory scores and 
the teaching efficiency of 80 practice tea- 
chers studying at the College of Education, 
University of Saskatchewan were studied. 
Three professors with ‘‘long experience 
in teacher training’’ made several visits 
to each classroom in order to evaluate the 
teaching efficiency of the student teachers. 
In addition, the regular classroom teach- 
ers rated each student teacher on a care- 
fully prepared rating scale of teacher ef- 
ficiency. Correlations of practice teach- 
ing marks with Neurotic Tendency scores, 
Self-Sufficiency scores, Introversion-Ex- 
troversion scores, and Dominance-Submis- 
sion scores were -.21, .05, -.14, and .33, 
respectively. 





Laycock, S. R. ‘‘Self-Evaluation Scale for 
Teachers, ’’ School (Elementary Education 
and Secondary Education), XXXII (1944), 
pp. 471-477. 

Areas suggested for use in teacher self- 
evaluation with respect to competence in- 
cluded: (1) objectives in teaching; (2) gen- 
eral methods of teaching; (3) behavior- 
guidance of pupil; (4) use of extra-curric- 
ular activities; (5) attitude toward parents; 
and (6) personal and professional growth. 








Laycock, S. R. ‘‘Common Faults in Teach- 
ing, ’’ School (Elementary Education and 

Secondary Education), XXXIII (April 1945), 
pp. 659-664; School Monographs, XV (No- 














vember 1945), pp. 152-154. 


Learned, W. S. ‘‘Tested Achievement of 
Prospective Teachers in Pennsylvania. ’’ 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 31st Annual Report of 
the President of the Foundation. Boston: 
The Merrymount Press, 1936. Pp. 29-51. 

The achievement of prospective teacher 
and non-teacher groups of students was 
compared. Two groups of prospective tea- 
chers of over 1400 each who attended edu- 
cational institutions in Pennsylvania were 
used. Those expecting to teach were in- 
ferior, in contrast to non-teachers, innear- 
ly every area studied. The majority of 
those expecting to teach were in the lower 
half of total college distributions. The prob- 
lem of selecting teachers who both know 
what to teach and are themselves educated 
is an important problem facing the schools 
and colleges that prepare teachers. 








Learned, W. S. and Wood, B. D. ‘‘The 
Student and His Knowledge. ’’ Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Bulletin No. 29. Boston: The Merry- 
mount Press, 1938. Pp. 406. 

In 1928 and again in 1932 tests in the hu- 
manities, physical sciences, and natural 
sciences were given to groups of 1422 and 
1410 college seniors in liberal arts andtea- 
chers colleges, respectively, who indicat- 
ed that they expected to teach. The teach- 
ers college group in 1928 was .4 of a stan- 
dard deviation below the arts-college group. 
In 1932, prospective men teachers from 
the arts-college group were surpassed as 
a group only by engineers. The lowscores 
of women brought down the average pos- 
ition of the teaching college group. The 
Intelligence Test average of men from 
teachers college was about .3 of a standard 
deviation below the men from arts-colleges. 
Other results. 





Leevy, J. R. ‘‘Appraisal Sheet for Class- 
room Observation in the Social Studies, ’’ 
Social Education, VI (1942), pp. 217-218. 





Lehman, Harvey C. ‘‘Can Students Rate 
Teachers?’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XIII (1927), pp. 459-466. 

Student ratings of teachers would be 
worthwhile if confined to the mechanical 
and routine aspects of teaching. Too much 
emphasis placed upon student ratings of 
their teachers ‘‘may defeat the very end 
pursued, namely, the improvement of ef- 
ficiency. ’’ 
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Leonard, V. E. ‘‘How Effective Are Tea- 
cher Rating Scales, ’’ Clearing House, XV- 
Ill (1944), pp. 363-364. 

The heads of 20 school systems replied 
to a questionnaire concerning the effective- 
ness of teacher rating scales as measures 
of teacher efficiency. Over 90% of the re- 
spondents were in favor of a rating system 
but their answers were qualified by such 
statements as ‘‘if teacher rating scales 
can become an integral part of the school 
system without becoming too personal and 
subjective, they may improve school stan- 
dards.’’ Those persons responding nega- 
tively felt that personal conference and 
helpful suggestions were more useful than 
a rating scale. 





Lessenger, W. E. and others. ‘‘Selective 
Admission of Prospective Teachers. ’’ Re- 
search Studies in Admission and Placement, 
No. 1. Detroit: Wayne University College 
of Education, 1939. 





Lewis, E. E. Personnel Problems of the 
Teaching Staff. New York: The Century 
Co., 1925. Pp. 460. 

The book was designed to ‘‘assist begin- 
ning superintendents and principals in the 
selection, placement, and promotion of 
teachers, and thereby improve the schools 
under their supervision.’’ Many problems 
of personnel management in school super- 
vision were considered. 








Light, U. L. ‘‘High School Pupils Rate 
Teachers, ’’ School Review, XXXVIII (19- 
30), pp. 28-32. 

Pupils were requested to rank their tea- 
chers with respect to teaching ability and 
to list the qualities possessed by good and 
by poor teachers. A table of the teacher’s 
rankings and lists of the good and poor 
qualities were presented. The general 
ratings given by the 900 pupils were con- 
sidered valid because they were quite sim- 
ilar to those given by the principal andthe 
superintendent. 


Linder, I. H. ‘‘School Problems and Pro- 
gress: Evaluating a Teachers Worth, ’’ 
School Executive, LII (1933), pp. 236- 
237. 

Teacher performance and method are 
relative in value to the effect they have on 
students. A teacher competence rating 
scale was presented which includes items 
classified as follows: (1) pupils’ reactions; 
(2) teaching activity; (3) pupose and plan; 
and (4) attitude towards assistance. This 
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scale has been ‘‘found to correlate highly 
with other estimates of successful teach- 
ing. ’’ 


Lins, Leo J. ‘‘The Prediction of Teaching 
Efficiency, ’’ Journal of Experimental Ed- 
ucation, XV (1946), pp. 2-60. 

Fifty-nine men and 145 women students 
entering the University of Wisconsin in 19- 
39 (204 students in all) were studied to de- 
termine the relationships between a large 
number of pre-admission observations and 
both success in the University during the 
freshman and sophomore years and suc- 
cess in gaining admission to the School of 
Education at the beginning of the junior 
year. In addition, 58 women teachers with 
Wisconsin University Teacher’s certificate 
who accepted teaching positions in Wiscon- 
sin schools during 1943 were studied to de- 
termine the variables which might serve 
as predictors of teaching efficiency. The 
major criterion employed in the prediction 
of teaching efficiency was a composite of 
five ratings by persons who visited the tea- 
cher in the school in which she was located 
and evaluated her teaching. Pupil evalua- 
tions of teachers were als. used as a cri- 
terion of teaching efficiency. The residual 
gain of pupils made in 28 different classes 
in the subject areas of English, biology, 
civics, social science, and general science 
was used as a third criterion of teaching 
efficiency. Rostker’s method (see 757) was 
adapted slightly for the computation of the 
residual gains. (1) The correlations be- 
tween composite freshman-sophomore 
grades and admission or non-admission to 
the School of Education were .902 and .817 
for the women and men, respectively. The 
best single measures for predicting com- 
posite freshman-sophomore grade was per- 
centile rank in high school class. (2) The 
three criteria of teaching efficiency (sup- 
ervisor’s ratings, pupil evaluations, and 
pupil gain) were not related to a degree 
greater than can be attributed to chance. 
(3) Five predictor variables yielded a mul- 
tiple correlation of .680 with the criterion 
of composite supervisor’s ratings. (4) The 
best single measure of residual pupil gain 
is the rank of the teacher in her high school 
graduating class. And (5) a composite of 
six measures (including rank in high school 
class) gave a multiple correlation of .976 
with residual pupil gain. Seventeen cases 
were used in obtaining this correlation. 
Other results. 





Littler, R. ‘‘Parable of Talents, ’’ Amer- 
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ican School Board Journal, CXVI (June 19- 
48), pp. 29-31. 

The reward of effective teaching by dif- 
ferential salary increments was favored. 





Littler, Sherman. ‘‘Causes of Failure 
Among Elementary Teachers, ’’ School and 
Home Education, XXXII (1914), pp. 255- 
256. 

In order of their frequency of mention, 
the causes reported for the failure among 
elementary school teachers were poor dis- 
cipline, weak personality, lack of teach- 
ing skill, lack of interest, lazy in prepar- 
ation, failure to cooperate, and health. 





‘‘Local Practice in Selection of Teachers 
in Two Hundred Seventy-Four City School 
Systems. ’’ Educational Research Service, 
Department of Superintendence and Re- 
search Division, Circular No. 4. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1932. Pp. 12. 











Loomis, O. E. ‘‘Teacher Rating by Pupils,’ 
Illinois Teachers, XIX (April 1931), pp. 
332-333. 





Loparte, W. R. ‘‘A System of Personality 
Ratings for Prospective Physical Training 
Teachers, ’’ American Physical Education- 
al Review, XXVII (January 1922), pp. 23- 

24. 





Ludeman, Walter W. ‘‘What College Fresh- 
men Think of Their High School Teachers,’’ 
School Executive, L (1931), pp. 527-528. 

Five hundred twenty-four college fresh- 
men of two private and two state colleges 
were asked to check the three strongest 
and three weakest characteristics of their 
high school teachers. The number of stu- 
dents that checked the various responses 
was indicated. ‘‘Qualities such as schol- 
arship, teaching technique, and culture 
commanded the greatest respect.’’ Stud- 
ents varied little in their criticisms of 
teachers from one type of college to an- 
other. 





Ludeman, W. W. ‘‘Strengths and Weak- 
nesses of Student Teachers, ’’ Education, 
LI (1935), pp. 248-251. 


Lull, H. G. ‘‘Project Problem Instruc- 
tion, ’’ School and Home Education, XXX- 
VIII (1918), pp. 79-83. 

A teacher’s ability can be evaluated by 
observation of thirty-five activities class- 
ified as follows: (1) teacher activities in 








the recitation period; (2) teacher activities 
in supervised study; (3) teacher activity in 
drill work; (4) appreciation activities; and 
(5) intellectual appreciation. 


Lynch, James M. ‘‘Teacher Rating Trends 
Psychologically Examined, ’’ American 
School Board Journal, CIV (June 1942), 

pp. 27-28. 

Early methods of rating teacher effect- 
iveness tried to be completely objective, 
to analyze the teaching act into simplecom 
ponents, and, in general, to call teaching 
ability the sum of the various component 
parts that were obtained from the quantifi- 
cation of the qualitative aspects. Present 
methods of rating teacher efficiency are 
showing a change of emphasis that appro- 
aches the view of modern psychology that 
personality is an organized whole rather 
than a collection of spare parts. Hence, 
present methods aim towards accounting 
directly for teaching behavior, i.e., for 
measuring the ‘‘total teaching process’’ 
rather than for measuring a list of ‘‘per- 
sonality traits’’ empirically related. 





Lynch, J. M. ‘‘Measuring Teacher Growth,’ 
Nation’s Schools, XLII (September 1948), 
pp. 44-45. 

The trend of teacher evaluation is away 
from definition, measurement and inter- 
pretation of abstract qualities, and toward 
the use of teacher and pupil behavior as the 
index. References to support this conten- 
tion were cited. 





Maaske, R. J. ‘‘What Is Good Teaching?’’ 
Educational Forum, XIII (1949), pp. 226- 
227. 

‘‘Good teaching cannot be defined or meas- 
ured in a highly specific or objective man- 
ner.’’ However, it might be defined as 
‘‘that process in which the teacher, through 
ways and methods characteristic of him, 
guides, interests, stimulates and inspires 
individual pupils to develop to the maxi- 
mum their individual potentialities. ’’ 





MacDonald, Marion E. ‘‘Students’ Opin- 
ions as Regards Desirable and Undesirable 
Qualifications and Practices of Their Tea- 
chers in Teacher-Training Institutions, ’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XVII (1931), pp. 139-146. 

Two groups of 160 freshmen and seniors 
at a three-year teacher training institution 
listed the qualities and practices of their 
teachers of which they approved or disap- 
proved. These qualities were summarized 
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and ranked according to frequency of men- 
tion. There were no qualities approved by 
some students and disapproved by others. 
In addition no item was included in the sum- 
mary unless at least ten students had men- 
tioned it on their lists. The summary in- 
cluded a list of 34 approved qualities, a 

list of 38 disapproved qualities, a list of 

42 approved teaching practices, and a list 
of 47 disapproved teaching practices. 


MacDougall, E. F. ‘‘Criteria for Teacher 
Evaluation, ’’ American Journal of Public 
Health, XXIII (November 1933), p. 1203. 





MacDowell, Theodore L. ‘‘An Outline ofa 
Plan for Utilizing the Salary Schedule as a 
Means for Improving the Efficiency of Tea- 
chers in the Public Elementary Schools, ”’ 
Educational Review, XXXVII (1909), pp. 
349-358. 





Madsen, I. N. ‘‘The Prediction of Teach- 
ing Success, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XIII (1927), pp. 39-47. 

The training school records of 31 teach- 
ers who were dismissed or forced to resign 
were studied. (1) The teachers who failed 
had academic averages materially below 
those of normal school students. (2) The 
teachers who failed were among the lowest 
ten percent in both intelligence test scores 
and in subject-matter test scores which 
were made upon entrance to normal schools. 
(3) The reasons which the superintendents 
gave for the failure of the teachers were 
poor knowledge of subject-matter, lack of 
instructional skill, poor discipline, inabil- 
ity to systematize work, and inability to 
cooperate. And (4) teaching success can 
most nearly be predicted from measures 
of general intelligence, previous school 
proficiency, and normal school environ- 
ment. 








Mahler, Walter R. Twenty Years of Merit 
Rating, 1926-1946. New York: The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1947. Pp. 73. 

References (published from 1926 to Aug- 
ust 1, 1946) to merit rating procedures 
used in industry, business, government, 
and education were selected, annotated, 
and classified. Major classifications are: 
general discussion, administration of mer- 
it rating programs, specific types of mer- 
it rating, report of merit rating research, 
and report of merit rating experience. The 
section on education in the report-of-mer- 
it-rating-experience category contains 74 
references. 
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Major, C. L. ‘‘Percentile Ranking on Ohio 
State University Psychological Test as a 
Factor in Forecasting the Success of Tea- 
chers in Training, ’’ School and Society, 
XLVII (1938), pp. 582-584. 

The average correlation between prac- 
tice-teaching success as judged by critic 
teachers, supervisors, superintendents, 
and university professors and percentile 
rank on the Ohio State University Psychol- 
ogical Test was found to be .14 in a group 
of 122 student-teachers. ‘‘It would seem 
that a percentile rank of 30 on the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test is rep- 
resentative of sufficient intelligence for 
successful teaching, or that the test itself 
is invalid as a test of the kind of intelli- 
gence most used by the teacher, or that 
the present methods of measuring teaching 
ability are inadequate. ’’ 





Major, C. L. ‘‘Do Critic Teachers Rate 
Their Practice Teachers Too High?’’ Ohio 
Schools, XXII (May 1944), p. 226. 


Malan, C. T. ‘‘What Are the Desirable 
Character Traits of Teachers?’’ Education, 
LI (1931), pp. 220-226. 

A list of 61 character traits were given 
to 302 teachers in service, 221 seniors in 
Indiana University, and 115 seniors in 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, with the request that the twenty 
traits most important for teacher success 
be checked. Tables were given showing 
the ranks of the various traits as found in 
this study and as compared with those of 
Charters and Waples (see 207) and Shannon 
(see 805). The need to ‘‘re-emphasize the 
teaching of Religion, Morality and Thrift’ 
were the most important aims of education. 


Manahan, J. L. and Jarman, A. M. ‘‘Com- 
parison of Superior and Inferior Teachers,’’ 
American School Board Journal, XC (April 

1935), pp. 23-24. 

The development of a teacher efficiency 
rating scale consisting of 27 traits which 
represented the consensus of opinion of a 
group of county school superintendents in 
Virginia was described. Twenty county su- 
perintendents then used the rating sheet to 
make a comparison of successful and un- 
successful teachers. Teachers rated su- 
perior scored high in most, if not all of 
the traits, though in some cases an infer- 
ior teacher scored high in some trait. Any 
method for predicting teaching success will 
need to involve all important traits which 
contribute to teaching efficiency. 
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Manley, H. ‘‘Rating Suggestions for Phys- 
ical Education Leaders, ’’ Mind and Body, 
XLII (December 1935), pp. 216-217. 





Maple, Roy. Relation of Certain Personal- 
ity Traits in Teaching Success. Master’s 
Thesis. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State 
Teachers College, 1934. 

Student-teaching grades of 144 individuals 
were correlated with their scores on the 
four traits in the Bernreuter Personality 
Scale. These traits, as measured, havea 
‘‘restricted relationship to measures of 
student teaching success. However, cer- 
tain tendencies are evident. ’’ Neurotic- 
tendency and introversion have negative ef- 
fects, while self-sufficiency and dominance 








have positive effects on success in teaching. 


‘*Marks of an Ideal Teacher; Summary of 
Student Opinions, ’’ Scholastic, L (February 
17, 1947), 13T. 


‘Marks of the Good Teacher, ’’ Scholastic, 
LII (March 1, 1948), 5T. 


Markt, A. R. and Gilliland, A. R. ‘‘Criti- 
cal Analysis of the George Washington Un- 
iversity Teaching Aptitude Test, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XV 
(December 1929), pp. 660-666. 





Marshall, Edna M. Evaluation of Types of 
Student Teaching. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 488. New 
York: Columbia University, 1932. Pp. 91. 

One hundred sixty-nine students at Mary- 
land State Normal School, Salisbury, Md., 
were divided into three groups and each 
group was given a different kind of super- 
vised student-teaching training. Group A 
did graded student teaching which was dis- 
tributed over a long period of time. Group 
B had their student teaching concentrated 
in a shorter period. Group C had their 
student-teaching program divided between 
directed observation and actual teaching. 
Supervisors’ and critic teachers’ ratings 
of the effectiveness of students’ teaching 
were used as the criterion. The judgment 
of county supervisors tended to indicate 
that students in Group A were more effec- 
tive teachers. The ratings of normal 
school supervisors were largely in accord- 
ance with county supervisors’ ratings. The 
promotion and attendance records of the 
Group A students was better than that of 
the other two groups. Other results. 








Martin, Lycia O. The Prediction of Suc- 
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cess for Students in Teacher Education. 





New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1944. Pp. 110. 

A group of 228 students who entered State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
in 1936 were studied to determine pre-en- 
trance factors which were related to tea- 
ching success. Superintendents’ ratings 
of the success of graduates after teaching 
one year were used as the criterion init- 


ially but were abandoned ‘‘.. . because the 
trial predictors did not predict superin- 
tendents’ ratings...’’ ‘‘... The total of 


thirty trial predictors from the college 
records correlate only .16 with the super- 
intendents’ ratings; ... the correlation be- 
tween semester marks and superintendents’ 
ratings range from .03 to .30; ... practice 
teaching marks and superintendents’ rat- 
ings correlate only .18.’’ Because of this 
the average of college marks throughout 
the four years was used as the successcri- 
terion. Correlations of thirty predictors 
(including high school performance, en- 
trance examinations, interviews, and col- 
lege success at earlier stages) with this 
criterion were reported along with multi- 
ple correlations between this criterion and 
several combinations of the predictor var- 
iables. 


Masters, Harry V. ‘‘Composite Faculty 
Judgment as a Predictive Factor in Guid- 
ance in Teacher Education. ’’ Practical Val- 
ues of Educational Research. Washington, 
D. C.: American Education Association, 
Research Department, 1938. Pp. 23-24. 
Faculty members at the State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Washington, were 
asked to indicate the students whom they 
considered likely to be the least success- 
ful teachers. This judgment was based up- 
on: undesirable attitude; emotional insta- 
bility; inability to express one’s self; ner- 
vous instability; lack of qualities of lead- 
ership; lack of reasonable amount of enthu- 
siasm and vitality; and disfigurement. One 
hundred forty-three students mentioned as 
least likely to succeed by at least twenty- 
five percent of their instructors were des- 
ignated the ‘‘mentioned’’ group. (1) The 
‘«mentioned’’ group was definitely inferior 
to the typical group in scholarship in spite 
of the request that scholarship be disre- 
garded. (2) The ‘‘mentioned’’ group was 
definitely inferior to the typical group in 
college aptitude ratings. (3) The ‘‘men- 
tioned’’ group was definitely inferior tothe 
typical group in teaching ability as meas- 
ured by first practice-teaching grade. (4) 
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A higher percent of men than of women 
were selected as undesirable. (5) There 
was some evidence that a smaller groupof 
those in the ‘‘mentioned’’ group were grad- 
uated than of a typical entering group. (6) 
There was some inconclusive evidence that 
students in the ‘‘mentioned’’ group secure 
teaching positions less frequently than typ- 
ical graduates. And (7) there was some 
evidence that those of the ‘‘mentioned’’ 
group who were finally graduated received 
inferior ratings in the field at the end of 
their first six months of teaching. 


Mathews, Lee H. ‘‘An Item Analysis of 
Measures of Teaching Ability, ’’ Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXIII (1940), pp. 
576-580. 

Responses of 57 one-room rural school 
teachers to eleven tests were item-anal- 
yzed to determine their relationship with 
a criterion of teaching ability defined in 
terms of the changes produced in pupils 
taught by the teachers. The criterion of 
teaching ability used was a composite index 
which was a function of measurable changes 
in several areas of the social studies pro- 
duced in seventh and eighth grade pupils 
after instruction. The changes were meas- 
ured by means of a number of tests chosen 
with reference to the objectives of the 
course. The Upper-Lower Thirds method 
of item-analysis was used to find the dis- 
ciminatory value of each item. Only four 
percent of the 1675 items which were anal- 
yzed had a statistically significant (5% lev- 
el) relationship with the pupil-change cri- 
terion of teaching ability. ‘‘The findings 
of this investigation would seem to cast 
serious doubt upon the validity of the tests 
studied as measures of teaching ability 
when pupil-change is used as the criterion 
of teaching ability. ’’ 





Matt, D. C. ‘‘Chart for Use in Evaluating 
an Activity, ’’ Department of Elementary 
School Principals Bulletin, X (1931), pp. 
267-271. 








Matteson, B. H. ‘‘Teaching Personality,’’ 
New York State Education, XXIII (1935), 
p. 11. 





Maxwell, G. E. ‘‘To Test Our Daily Work,’’ 
Minnesota Journal Of Education, XI (Feb- 
ruary 1931), pp. 211-212. 





Mayse, S. G. ‘‘How Do You Rate with Your 
Pupils?’’ Sierra Educational News, XXVII 
(1931), pp. 62-63. 
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Pupil ratings of a teacher with respect to 
suggested teaching skill and personality 
items provide a means of teacher self-eval- 
uation. 


McAfee, L. D. ‘‘Reliability of the Evidences 
of Teaching secured in Extension Visi- 
tation, ’’ Elementary School Journal, XXX 
(1930), pp. 746-754. 

The correlation between two different 
raters’ judgments of the efficiency of 98 
teachers was .41. A correlation of .39 was 
found between the two ratings and the pre- 
diction of teaching efficiency made by the 
author on the basis of grade success innor- 
mal school. 





McBroom, M. M. ‘‘Rate Yourself as a Tea- 
cher of Reading, ’’ Midland Schools, L (Oct- 
ober 1935), pp. 46-47. 





McCall, W. A. How To Measure in Educa- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 
152-153. 

A scheme was presented for measuring 
teacher efficiency in terms of changes in 
Achievement Quotients which occur in var- 
ious subjects during the teaching period. 
Achievement Quotients in the various sub- 
jects were obtained by converting a stud- 
ent’s test scores in these subjects into 
equivalent age scores and by dividing each 
of these age scores by the students’ mental 
age score. Achievement Quotients were 
obtained in this manner at the beginning 
and at the end of the teaching period. Tea- 
ching efficiency was defined as the aver- 
age of all the differences in the Achieve- 
ment Quotients. 





McCollom, Ivan N. The Influence of Phil- 
osophical Viewpoints on Teacher Rating. 
Doctor’s Thesis. Greeley, Colorado: Col- 
orado State Teachers College, 1940. 








McCoard, W. B. ‘‘Speech Factors as Re- 
lated to Teaching Efficiency, ’’ Speech Mon- 
ographs, XI (1944), pp. 53-64. 

Twenty-two speech teachers rated the 
recordings of 40 teachers’ voices with re- 
spect to fourteen qualities as the teachers 
both read and spoke. The average of these 
ratings were correlated with the average 
gains of pupils of these teachers and with 
a composite of supervisors’ ratings of the 
effectiveness of the teachers (indicated on 
five different ratings scales). A statistic- 
ally significant correlation exists between 
speech ability and teaching efficiency. 
Other conclusions. 
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McConnell, R. E. ‘‘Evaluating Student Tea- 
ching, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XVII (1931), pp. 426-428. 

A score card was presented for ‘‘objec- 
tively evaluating’’ a teacher’s effectiveness 
in conducting a socialized recitation. This 
card can be used by ‘‘supervisors for grad- 
ing and for helping prospective teachers. ’’ 





McCormick, C. F. ‘‘Faculty Develops Tea- 
cher-Rating Scale on Mental Hygiene, ”’ 
Clearing House, XIV (1940), pp. 349-350. 

Staff members of the Jarrett Junior High 
School, Springfield, Missouri, developed 
a scale for teacher self-evaluation with 
respect to practice of mental hygiene prin- 
ciples. The rating scale lists certain 
classroom methods, school practices, and 
curriculum materials, on which the teach- 
er checks the degree of use or practice 
(i.e., usually, some, or never). 





McCuskey, D. ‘‘How Do You Know a Good 
Teacher?’’ Educational Digest, XIII (Jan- 
uary 1948), pp. 14-16. 

What pupils do both inside and outside the 
classroom is an indication of how good the 
teacher is. Some of the general character- 
istics of a good teacher presented were: 

(1) having wide interests; (2) being happy 
and well-balanced; (3) being skilled in the 
theory and practice of his specialty; (4) rec- 
ognizing his unique function in a democrat- 
ic society; and (5) believing in the funda- 
mental importance of schools and of teach- 
ing. 





McCuskey, Dorothy. ‘‘What Is Good Tea- 
ching? —Our Changing Understanding, ’’ 
NEA Journal, XXXVII (1948), pp. 424-425. 

A survey of research on teacher evalua- 
tion brought no satisfying results to the 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. ‘‘We have rejected 
the idea that teaching is simply the direc- 
tion of learning. ...Effective teaching 
lies in the area of relationships.’’ A ten- 
point check list for identifying effective 
teaching defined in this manner was sug- 
gested. 


McGaughy, J. R. ‘‘How Salary Schedules 
May be Used to Improve the Quality of Tea- 
ching Service: Abstract.’’ Official Report, 
Department of Superintendence, 1930. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1930. Pp. 214-215. 








McGinnis, W. C. ‘‘Supervisory Visits and 
Teacher Rating Devices, ’’ Journal of Edu- 








cational Research, XXVIII (1934), pp. 44- 
47. 





McLeary, R. D. ‘‘Compensation vs Com- 
petency in Salary Policies, ’’ School Mono- 
graphs, XVIII (December 1948), p. 8. 


McNally, E. J. ‘‘Teachers’ Ratings in New 
York City, ’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXXII (1932), pp. 326-328. 





Mead, A. R. ‘‘Annotated List of Manuals 
and Guides for Observation, Participation 
and Supervised Student Teaching, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XV 
(January 1929), pp. 47-51. 





Mead, A. R. ‘‘Qualities of Merit in Good 
and Poor Teachers, ’’ Journal of Education- 
al Research, XX (1929), pp. 239-259. 
Several studies of the qualities of merit- 
crious teachers were reviewed and the qual- 
ities were compared with a list of meritor- 
ious teaching qualities found in the author’s 
study of 130 teachers. In this study, inter- 
views and check lists were used to obtain 
superintendents’, supervisors’, and prin- 
cipals’ ideas of qualities associated with 
teachers judged to be ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad. ’’ 





Mead, A. R. and Holley, C. E. ‘‘Fore- 
casting Success in Practice Teaching, ’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, VII 
(1916), pp. 495-497. 

The relationships between general coll- 
ege scholastic records, major-subject 
field marks, mental test scores, instruc- 
tors’ opinions, and instructors’ ratings of 
the effectiveness of students’ practice tea- 
ching, were studied in a group of 45 stud- 
ent teachers. Correlations between in- 
structors’ estimates of practice teaching 
efficiency and general scholarship, major- 
subject marks, and general methods marks 
were .24, .19, and .57, respectively. Oth- 
er results. A method of combining infor- 
mation for the estimation of success in 
practice teaching was recommended. 





Mead, A. R. and Orr, M. L. ‘‘Second An- 
notated List of Manuals for Observation, 
Participation and Student-Teaching, ’’ Ed- 
ucational Administration and Supervision, 
XX (December 1934), pp. 659-670. 





Mead, Cyrus D. ‘‘An Industrial Arts Les- 
son Scale, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XVII (1931), pp. 429-445. 
A tentative scale was given for judging 
the merits of industrial arts lessons for 
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the upper elementary or junior high school 
grades. ‘‘ ‘Lessons’ have been ‘taught’ 
since the school began. As far back as 
twenty years ago, the results of pupils’ 
work were resolved to ‘scales’ in order to 
measure accomplishment or proficiency on 
the part of the pupil. Why not ‘turn the 
tables’? Can we not measure teachers’ 
‘teaching’ as we long since have measured 
pupils’ ‘proficiency’? This is what is at- 
tempted....’’ The correlation between the 
judgments of 50 college students and 50 su- 
pervisors of the scale values for eight in- 
dustrial arts lessons was .936. Scale in- 
cluded. 





‘*Measuring the Efficiency of Teachers, ”’ 
An Editorial. Elementary School Journal, 
XXVII (1927), pp. 330-332. 

Attention was directed to two articles per- 
taining to the measurement of teaching ef- 
ficiency. The first article considered the 
problem of developing more accurate de- 
vices for measuring the performance of 
human beings. The second article describ- 
ed a plan of teacher rating adopted by the 
New York City School System. 





Meeks, L. H. ‘‘Am 1a Good Teacher? An 
Examiner Examines Himself,’’ Teachers 


College Journal, [IX (May 1938), pp. 132- 
135. 





Megroth, E. J. and Washburne, V. Z. 
‘‘Teaching Evaluation, ’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XL (1946), pp. 63-69. 

The problem of teaching a student to eval- 
uate himself by using his own test data was 
considered. 








Meriam, J. L. Normal School Education 
and Efficiency in Teaching. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 1. 
New York: Columbia University, 1905. Pp. 
152. 

A study was made of the relationships be- 
tween normal school principals’ estimates 
of teacher effectiveness and teacher’s schol- 
arship in various subjects pursued in prep- 
aration for teaching. Eight hundred five el- 
ementaty school teachers enrolled in five 
normal schools in New York and Massachus- 
etts, two normal colleges, and one city 
training school were studied. Correlations 
were computed and reported between prin- 
cipals’ estimates of effectiveness and 
grades in each of sixteen subjects for each 
of the eight schools. 








‘*Merit Pay, Hot Issue in Many States, ’’ 
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Scholastic, LI (January 1948), 6T. 


‘‘Merit Rating, What’s Wrong With It? New 
York’s AFT Members Give the Answer, ’’ 
American Teachers, XXXIII (April 1949), 
pp. 7-8. 





‘*Merit System in New York City Schools, ”’ 
School and Society, XXVII (1928), pp. 109- 
110. 

A New York Times article urging legisla- 
tion which would extend the New York City 
Department of Education’s merit system of 
appointments and promotions was reprinted. 








‘Merit System of Appointing and Promot- 
ing Teachers: Symposium.’’ Addresses and 
Proceedings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1905. Pp. 241-253. 








‘*Merit Systems and Salaries, *’ School Re- 
view, XXVII (1919), pp. 712-714. 


Merriman, E. D. ‘‘Evaluating Teaching 
Service, ’’ Educator-Journal, XVIII (April, 
May, June 1918), pp. 408-410; 466-468; 
521-524. 





Messenger, H. R. Probability-Table, A 
Possible Means for the Early Elimination 
of Poor Students from Teachers Colleges. 
DeKalb, Ill.: Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, 1930. 











Messler, W. A. ‘‘Are You the Best Teach- 
er; Testing the Teacher from the Pupils 
Standpoint,’’ Grade Teachers, XLIX (June 
1932), pp. 800-801. 





Miel, A. ‘‘Better Teachers for Children 
Through Better Teacher Evaluation; by a 
Class in Supervision in Elementary School, 
Teachers College, California University,’’ 
Teachers College Record, L (1948), pp. 
92-100. 





Miles, L. E. ‘‘Evaluating Your Own Tea- 
ching, ’’ Montana Education, VIII (Septem- 
ber 1931), pp. 9-10; Pennsylvania School 
Journal, LXXX (October 1931), pp. 79-80; 
Kansas Teachers, XXXIV (November 1931), 
p. 11. 








Miller, B. W. ‘‘Critical Evaluation of the 
Effectiveness of the Teacher in the Physi- 
cal Inspection of Public School Children, ”’ 
Abstract of a Thesis. American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation Research Quarterly, XIV (1943), 
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pp. 131-143. 


Miller, R. ‘‘How Do You Rate?’’ Journal 
of Education, CX (1929), pp. 291-293. 

A systematic teacher rating plan should 
serve to evaluate teaching and improve it. 
The essential elements of an adequate rat- 
ing plan and its use were discussed. Some 
of the earlier rating schemes were men- 
tioned. 


Miller, V. ‘‘ Paying for Quality in Teach- 
ing, ’’ American School Board Journal, CxX- 
VI0I (April 1949), pp. 21-22. 





Miller, W. A. ‘‘Teacher Rating From the 
Principal’s Point of View, ’’ American 
School Board Journal, LXXVIII (May 1929), 
p. 48. 





Mills, J. S. ‘‘Ideal Teacher, ’’ American 
School Board Journal, LXXXII (April 1931), 
p. 46. 





Mills, L. S. ‘‘Evaluating Your Work and 
Your School, ’’ Instruction, XLIV (January 
1935), p. 11. 


Misner, P. J. ‘‘Instituting a Program for 
Appraising Teaching Efficiency, ’’ School 
Executive, LXVII (1948), pp. 58-60. 

The conditions necessary for the initia- 
tion of a program for appraising teaching 
efficiency are that: (1) teachers be given 
the opportunity to study the problem in re- 
lation to the achievement of professional 
status; (2) opportunity be provided for ex- 
tensive experimentation in advance of the 
adoption of formal policies; and (3) emph- 
asis be focused upon continuous, coopera- 
tive evaluation rather than upon periodic, 
administrative rating. 


Mitchell, C. ‘‘How Do You Rate as a Tea- 


cher, ’’ Kentucky School Journal, XX (Sep- - 





tember 1941), p. 19. 


Moehlman, Arthur B. ‘‘Appraisal of Tea- 
ching, ’’ 9th Yearbook, American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 19- 
30. Pp. 141-148. 

Items for appraising teaching were class- 
ified as follows: (1) general merit of the 
course; (2) the subject-matter; (3) the 
course organization; (4) the effect upon the 
growth of the students; and (5) course prac- 
tice. A rating scale which included these 
items was designed for use by graduate 
students in evaluating their courses and 











instructors. 


Moeller, Hugh C., Hamer, O. Stuart, and 
Bowersox, Fred C. Personal Problems in 
School Management. New York: Newson 
and Co., 1936. Pp. 384. 

Problems discussed were: training for 
teaching, the teaching position, the school 
and the community, the school plant, the 
school curriculum and program, health 
management, the individuality of children, 
school accounting, school government, and 
means of increasing teaching efficiency. 








Mones, Leon. ‘‘Other Matters on Which I 
Rate Teachers, ’’ Clearing House, XVIII 
(1944), pp. 259-263; XIX (1944), pp. 78- 
81. 





A method of rating the effectiveness of 
teachers was described. First, a series 
of questions relating to the general attitude 
and habits of the teacher were examined 
in order to develop a frame of reference 
for the judgments the principal was to make. 
Then, final judgments of competence were 
made in the areas of: (1) personality; (2) 
professional attitude and growth; (3) con- 
trol of the learning process; (4) the use of 
objectives; (5) pupil participation; (6) initi- 
ative; (7) motivation; (8) lesson assignment; 
(9) measurement of results; (10) organiza- 
tion and control; and (11) mechanics and 
routine. 


Monroe, W. C. ‘‘Controlled Experimen- 
tation as a Means of Evaluating Methods 
of Teaching, ’’ Review of Educational Re- 
search, IV (1934), pp. 36-42. 

Experimental methods employed to eval- 
uate different teaching techniques were 
discussed. The results of controlled ex- 
perimentation are often conflicting. This 
conflict might be due to one or more of the 
following factors: (1) uncontrolled pupil, 
teacher, general school, and extra-school 
factors; (2) errors of measurement; or (3) 
faulty generalizations and findings. 





Monroe, W. S. Measuring the Results of 
Teaching. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. , 
1918. Pp. 286. 
Descriptions of certain standardized a- 

chievement tests, a discussion of their val- 
ue, and aids to understanding them were 
presented. The tests give a more scien- 
tific and accurate measurement of the re- 
sults of teaching than measures available 
heretofore. The editor’s introduction stat- 
ed that, by their use, teachers may deter- 
mine their own efficiency and compare the 
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progress of their pupils with pupils else- 
where in terms that are definite and with 
measures that are comparable. 


Monroe, W. S. ‘‘Observable Characteris- 
tics of Efficiency in Teaching, ’’ Element- 
ary School Journal, XXVII (1927), pp. 597- 
599. 

A list of observable teacher characteris- 
tics was submitted to 37 graduate students 
who were asked to rank the items with re- 
spect to their importance for teacher effic- 
iency. This group ranked the items in the 
order: (1) number of thought-questions ask- 
ed by teachers; (2) number of fact-questions 
asked by teachers; (3) number of poorly- 
worded questions asked by teachers; (4) 
number of pupils given an opportunity to 
contribute to the class discussion; (5) num- 
ber of pupils directing attention to things 
not related to the work of the period; and 
(6) number of grammatical errors made by 
the teacher. 





Monroe, W. S. and Clark, J. A. ‘‘Meas- 

uring Teaching Efficiency, ’’ University of 
Illinois Bulletin, XXI, No. 22 (January 22, 
1924). Urbana: University of Illinois, 19- 
24. Pp. 26. 

Three methods of measuring teaching ef- 

ficiency, i.e., score cards, man-to-man 
comparison scales, and use of standard- 
ized tests, were discussed. The usesand 
limitations of each of these methods were 
stated. These methods were integrated 
into a plan for measuring teaching effic- 
iency which involves the weighting of the 
following aspects of teacher efficiency: 
(1) achievement of pupils; (2) personal and 
professional traits of the teacher; (3) gen- 
eral intelligence of the teacher; (4) teach- 
ing experience of the teacher; and (5) aca- 
demic and professional training of the tea- 
cher. 





Moody, F. E. ‘‘Correlations of Profess- 
ional Teaching with Teaching Success of 
Normal School Graduate, ’’ School Review, 
XXVI (1918), pp. 180-198. 

The relationships between scholarship 
and sixth year post-graduation salary of 
668 normal school graduates teaching in 
the state of Illinois were studied. Correl- 
ations between a salary variable and schol- 
arship in various subjects, ranged from 
-25 to .35. 


Moore, J. G. ‘‘Rating of Teachers: Ab- 
stract.’’ 4th Yearbook, Michigan Education 
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Association Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 1930. Pp. 108-109. 








Morgan, A. L. ‘‘Present Status of Teach- 
er Rating in the United States, ’’ Texas Out- 
look, XXVIII (February 1944), pp. 21-22. 

A 25-item questionnaire was distributed 
to 470 superintendents of schools through- 
out the United States in order to determine 
the extent to which teacher rating scales 
are used. The responses of 310 of these 
superintendents provided a means of esti- 
mating the status of teacher rating scales. 
Types of scales used, uses of the scales, 
methods of using the scales, and the tea- 
cher and superintendent reaction to them 
were some of the questions considered in 
this investigation. 


Morgan, DeWitt S. ‘‘Measuring the General 
Effectiveness of Teachers.’’ Wm. C. Rea- 
vis, Ed., Evaluating the Work of the School. 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence for Administrative Officers of Public 
and Private Schools, Vol. II. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 
86-99. 

A five-point rating scale for each of twel- 
ve areas of teaching effectiveness was con- 
structed. The areas were: instructional 
effectiveness, contributions to good teach- 
ing conditions, extra-curricular and extra- 
class service, service to profession-at- 
large, personal attributes, clerical skill, 
efficient use of time, professional growth, 
professional adaptability, physical fitness, 
professional relationships, and community 
relationships. A discussion of how these 
scales might be used to best advantage for 
evaluating teacher effectiveness was includ- 
ed. 





Morgan, J. E. ‘‘Better Work for Higher 
Pay,’’ NEA Journal, XXXVI (1947), p. 493. 


Morrill, T. C. ‘‘Continuing Check on Tea- 
cher-Subject-Class Progress, ’’ American 
School Board Journal, LXXXVI (April 19- 

33), p. 41. 





Morris, E. H. Morris Trait L Index. Bloo- 
mington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 
1929. 





Morris, Elizabeth H. Personal Traits and 
Success in Teaching. Teachers College 

Contributions to Education, No. 342. New 
York: Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 75. 
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An investigation was made to see if there 
is a constellation of traits which may ap- 
propriately be designated as significant fac- 
tors of the ‘‘teaching personality.’’ A 
‘‘trait index’’ was constructed in order to 
measure qualities of leadership in teach- 
ers. The list of items leading to the defin- 
ition of a ‘‘trait index’’ was administered 
to a group of 60 college seniors preparing 
for teaching. (1) Scores on the index cor- 
related .463 with grades in practice teach- 
ing when other factors like intelligence, 
and academic averages were held constant. 
(2) The partial correlation between grades 
in practice teaching and academic average 
was .429. (3) The partial correlation coef- 
ficients for intelligence and grades in prac- 
tice teaching was .327. And (4) low par- 
tial correlations (.001 to .178) were found 
for health grades, scores indicating ten- 
dencies to take prejudiced attitudes, and 
scores indicating tendencies to register ap- 
proval, disapproval, or suspended judg- 
ment concerning certain acts. Other re- 
results. At least the four measures, ac- 
ademic average, health grade, intelligence 
scores and trait index score, should be 
considered as a composite measure of prob- 
able teaching success. 


Morrison, Katherine. ‘‘Teacher Rating in 
the United States, ’’ Bulletin of the Nation- 
al League of Teachers’ Association, XI 
(September 1927), pp. 16-20. 








Morton, Robert L. ‘‘Qualities of Merit in 
Secondary Teachers, ’’ Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, V (1919), pp. 
225-238. 

High school inspectors observed and rated 
the reaction of pupils on an Inspector’s 
Score Card developed in the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. These pupils 
were taught by 222 secondary school tea- 
chers, 151 in rural village schools and 71 
in city schools. Correlations between pu- 
pil reaction and personality, scholarship, 
and method were, respectively, .56, .60, 
and .81 in the group of city teachers, and 
.55, .45, and .66 in the group of county 
teachers. The correlations of personality, 
scholarship, method, and pupil reaction 
with teacher salaries ranged from .16 to 
.28 for the group of city teachers, andfrom 
.26 to .39 for the group of county teachers. 
‘‘There is little relationship between tea- 
ching efficiency and salary.’’ Other con- 
clusions. 








Moses, Cleda V. ‘‘Why High School Tea- 
chers Fail, ’’ School and Home Education, 








XXXII (1914), pp. 66-69. 

The frequency of occurrence of reported 
causes of failure of high school teachers 
in 76 school systems was analyzed. A total 
of 205 failures were reported in these sys- 
tens. The causes of failure ranked, in or- 
der of frequency of occurrence, as follows: 
poor instruction, weakness of personality, 
lack of interest in work, weakness of dis- 
cipline, lack of sympathy, inability to co- 
operate, unprofessional attitude, weakness 
in subject-matter, disloyalty, immorality, 
and poor health. 


Moss, F. A., Hunt, Thelma, and Wallace, 
F. C. George Washington University Tea- 
ching Aptitude Test. Washington, D.C.: 
Center for Psychological Service, 1927. 








Moss, F. A. and others. ‘‘Impersonal 
Measurement of Teaching, ’’ Educational 
Record, X (1929), pp. 40-50. 

A chemistry achievement test devised by 
Moss, Loman, Middleton, and Hubbard was 
administered to 6667 students at the begin- 
ning and end of an elementary college 
chemistry course. Classes were equated 
on the basis of size, average intelligence 
of students, and previous training in chem- 
istry. The efficiency of the instructors 
was determined by the adjusted average 
difference in student scores. Variations 
in instructors’ efficiency within the same 
institution and from one institution to an- 
other were quite large. Relationships be- 
tween teaching experience, instructors’ 
degrees, instructors’ rank, and this meas- 
ure of teaching efficiency were also stud- 
ied. Other results. 


Myers, G. C. ‘‘Teachers’ Ratings, ’’ 
School and Society, V (1917), pp. 322-323. 
Methods of rating teaching efficiency 
were discussed. Rating of teachers by one 
another is very desirable. A composite 
rating made up of self-ratings of teachers, 
ratings by other teachers, and the judg- 
ment of the supervisor would foster dem- 
ocracy and at the same time be objective. 





Nanninga, S. P. ‘‘Estimates of Teachers 
in Service Made by Graduate Students as 
Compared with Estimates Made by Prin- 
cipal and Assistant Principal,’’ School Re- 
view, XXXVI (1928), pp. 622-626. 

The relationships between nine graduate 
Students’ ratings and a principal’s and as- 
sistant principal’s ratings of teacher effic- 
iency was studied. The correleation be- 
tween the graduate students’ ratings and 
the principal’s ratings was .47 while the 
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correlation of the graduate students’ rat- 

ings with the assistant principal’s ratings 
was .76. The correlation between princi- 
pal’s and assistant principal’s ratings was 
.82. 


“N.E.A., A.F.T., Fight Merit Rating,”’ 
Nation’s Schools, XLII (August 1948), p. 
51. 





National Survey of Secondary Education, 
‘*Procedures in the Selection and Appoint- 
ment of Teachers, ’’ School Review, XXX- 
IX (1931), pp. 1-4. 








Neel, M. O. and Mead, A. R. ‘‘Correla- 
tions Between Certain Group Factors in 
Preparation of Secondary School Teachers,’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XVII (1931), pp. 675-676. 





Nelson, A. C. ‘‘Incentive Salaries, ’’ Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XXXVIII (19- 
45), pp. 712-713. 

An incentive salary schedule in which 
one-half of the teacher’s salary was deter- 
mined by differences between the predict- 
ed success and achieved success of child- 
ren taught by a teacher was recommended. 
Mental maturity, intelligence quotient, and 
pre-instruction status in the subject of the 
teacher being evaluated were recommend- 
ed for use in predicting success. A stand- 
ardized test in the subject was suggested 
as the measure of achievement. 





Nemec, L. G. ‘‘Relationships Between 
Teacher Certification and Education in Wis- 
consin: A Study of Their Effects on Begin- 
ming Teachers, ’’ Journal of Experimental 
Education, XV (1946), pp. 101-132. 

The records of the Certification Clerkin 
the Department of Public Instruction in the 
State of Wisconsin were examined for the 
ten-year period from 1936 to 1945 in order 
to discover the sources, causes, and re- 
sults of the failure of some teachers to 
have certificates granted to them at the 
end of the usual probationary period. The 
implications of this analysis for teacher 
education and certification were discussed. 





‘‘New Teacher-Rating Scale, Sioux City,’’ 
American School Board Journal, LXXXVI 
(May 1933), p. 32. 

A scale for the rating of teacher effic- 
iency developed by a committee in the 
Sioux City school system was illustrated 
and discussed. Ratings were to be given 
for the general areas: (1) personal quali- 
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ties; (2) professional qualities; (3) teach- 
ing techniques; (4) pupil achievements; (5) 
character-building influences; and (6) so- 
cial qualities. 


‘‘New York Rating System for Teacher, ’’ 
Elementary School Journal, XXII (1922), 
pp. 407-410. 

A rating scale of teacher efficiency for 
use in New York was described and dis- 
cussed. 





‘*‘Newark System of Rating Teachers, ’’ 
Elementary School Journal, XXX (1930), 
pp. 409-412. 

A teacher efficiency rating form was pre- 
sented which had been formulated by a 
committee of principals and assistant sup- 
erintendents. General and detailed ratings 
were used by the school system. Only tea- 
cher’s rating A or D on the general rating 
and those on temporary appointment re- 
ceived detailed ratings. This made it pos- 
sible for the raters to devote more atten- 
tion to those whose promotions depended 
on their ratings. The detailed rating form 
had forty-one items listed under ten major 
headings. 





Newmark, David. ‘‘Student Opinions of 
Their Best and Poorest Teachers, ’’ Elem- 
entary School Journal, XXIX (1929), pp. 
576-585. 

Two hundred twenty-three Philadelphia 
Normal School students in eight different 
classes were asked to list the character- 
istics of their best and poorest public school 
teachers. The responses were tabulated. 
Normal school students should be acquaint- 
ed with the characteristics essential to ef- 
ficiency in teaching. 





Nix, E. ‘‘Factors in Teacher Success, ”’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XXXII (1946), pp. 305-308. 

The validity of the following factors as 
predictors of teaching success was dis- 
cussed: (1) personality; (2) teacher train- 
ing; (3) test scores; and (4) scholastic a- 
chievement. Scores on standardized tests 
such as the Coxe-Orleans are ‘‘fairly sig- 
nificant as indicators of success. ’’ 





Norvell, G. W. ‘‘How May We Recognize 
Successful Teaching?’’ High Points, XIII 
(April 1931), pp. 40-43. 


Nutting, Edwin P. ‘‘Does Quantitative 
Training Produce Better Teaching?’’ 
School Executive, LXII (1943), p. 21. 
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The assumption that extending the amount 
of a teacher’s training invariably produces 
better teachers was questioned. The per- 
sonal attributes and experience of a teach- 
er should be given more consideration in 
evaluating the quality of teaching. 


O’Brien, Howard V. ‘‘All Things Consid- 
ered, ’’ Education Digest, II (September 
1936), pp. 32-33. 

A Chicago Daily News columnist discus- 
sed the possibility of having pupils rate 
their teachers. Such rating would make 
the teacher more critical of his practices. 








Odenweller, A. L. Predicting the Quality 
of Teaching. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 676. New York: 
Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 158. 

Five hundred sixty graduates of the two- 
year course of the Cleveland School of Ed- 
ucation who were teaching in Cleveland el- 
ementary schools were rated by principals, 
assistants, and supervisors. Correlations 
between these ratings and scholarship, per- 
sonal fitness, age, several physical char- 
acteristics, quality of handwriting, and in- 
telligence test scores ranged from .88 to 
-.04. Correlations between college marks 
in various courses, and age, experience, 
intelligence test scores, and physical char- 
acteristics ranged from 0 to .29. 





Olson, W. C. and Wilkinson, M. M. ‘‘Tea- 
cher Personality as Revealed by the Amount 
and Kind of Verbal Direction Used in Be- 
havior Control, ’’ Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XXIV (1938), pp. 81- 
93. 

The kind and amount of verbal direction 
which teachers use to control pupil behav- 
ior was studied in an attempt to obtain ‘‘a 
significant measure of personality of dif- 
ferent types of teachers.’’ Ten observa- 
tions were made of 31 student teachers’ 
responses to each student in a class of 39 
pupils. The quality of control exercised 
by the teacher has little relationship to tea- 
ching success. ‘‘However, the able stud- 
ent teacher stands out as one who employs 
a high percentage of constructive verbal- 
isms and who avoids the use of blank re- 
sponses to the class as a whole. ”’ 








O’Neil, M. V. ‘‘Some Basic Personality 
Needs in Their Relationship to Student Tea- 
ching, ’’ Educational Methods, XX (1940), 
pp. 35-36. 





Organovic, Nicholas J. ‘‘Teacher Rating 





Scale, ’’ Educational Method, XVI (1937), 
pp. 343-347. 

Teachers can be evaluated in terms ofthe 
amount of ‘‘sustained attention’’ which they 
secure from their pupils. ‘‘Sustained at- 
tention’’ was defined as ‘‘the number of 
minutes a given pupil pays attention during 
a given period of time.’’ An observation 
scheme for measuring attention was pre- 
sented. The scheme involved the meas- 
urement of attention in terms of the re- 
sponses a child gave to a given situation. 





O’Rourke, L. J. ‘‘Generai Principles of 
Personnel Rating. ’’ Official Report, De- 
partment of Superintendence, 1930. Wash- 
ing, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1930. P. 207. 

Suggestions to help overcome weaknesses 
of current teacher efficiency rating plans 
were mentioned. A rating system is more 
effective when used as a basis for improv- 
ing teaching methods rather than for dis- 
tinguishing the good teacher from the poor 
one. 








Overn, A. V. ‘‘Qualifications Requested hy 
Officers Employing Teachers, ’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXII (1932), pp. 525-530. 





Palmer, G. H. ‘‘Ideal Teacher, ’’ Educa- 
tion, XXVIII (1908), pp. 324-325. 


Palmer, George H. ‘‘Ideal Teacher,’’ NEA 
Journal, XX (1931), pp. 1-8. 


Parrott, A. L. ‘‘Abolishing the Rating of 
Teachers, ’’ Addresses and Proceedings 
of the National Education Association. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1915. Pp. 1168-1173. 








Parsons, G. B. ‘‘Practical Problems in 
the Rating of Teachers. ’’ Official Report, 
Department of Superintendence, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1930. P. 211. 

Neither teacher rating nor changes in pu- 
pil achievement are sound ways of evaluat- 
ing teaching. Teaching activities, princi- 
ples, and methods which the teacher exhib- 
its should be the basis of judgment of tea- 
ching efficiency. 








Paustian, H. J. ‘‘Check List for Checking 
Teaching Techniques in the Shop, ’’ Indus- 
trial Arts Magazine, XVIII (1929), p. 63. 





Paustian, H. J. ‘‘Checking Teaching Re- 
sults, ’’ Industrial Arts Magazine, XVIII 
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(1929), p. 108. 


‘*Paying Teachers According to the Meas- 
ured Value of Service, ’’ Educational Re - 
view, LXXI (1926), p. 126. 





Payne, E. George. ‘‘Scholarship and Suc- 
cess in Teaching, ’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, [X (1918), pp. 217-219. 

The relationships between scholastic a- 
chievement and proficiency in apprentice 
teaching and proficiency in management, 
instruction, and attention to detail in sub- 
stitute and regular teaching were studied 
in a group of 359 graduates of Harris Tea- 
chers College. The proficiency of the tea- 
chers while substituting or acting as regu- 
lar teachers was rated by their immediate 
supervisors. With respect to apprentice- 
ship records, the upper third (scholastic- 
ally) had six to twenty-three percent more 
grades of ‘‘excellent’’ in management, in- 
struction, and attention to details of school 
business than did the middle third despite 
the fact that they had no formal training in 
management or school business. In substi- 
tute teaching, the differentials were small- 
er, ranging from five to ten percent. Among 
permanent teachers no significant differen- 
tials were reported. It was suggested that 
this is caused by added experience in in- 
struction and discipline and attention to de- 
tail becoming routine during the passage 
of time. Other results. 








Peabody, Robert W. ‘‘Pupil-Teacher Rat- 
ing in Practice, ’’ School Executive, L (19- 
30), pp. 191-192. 

Pupil evaluation of the teacher was rec- 
ommended in terms of items classified as 
follows: (1) teacher’s personality; (2) pro- 
fessional qualifications; (3) school manage- 
ment; and (4) instruction. Since the pupils 
know a teacher better than anyone else, 
their ratings on this scale can be used for 
a teacher’s self-evaluation. 





Peck, Leigh A. ‘‘A Study of the Adjust- 
ment Difficulties of a Group of Women Tea- 
chers,’’ Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXVII (1936), pp. 401-416. 

One hundred women teachers, 52 women 
students, and 26 male prospective and ac- 
tual teachers were given the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule and the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministered Test of Mental Ability. Person- 
al and adjustment data were obtained by 
questioning the individuals. (1) Women 
teachers were less well-adjusted than wo- 
men students (as measured by the Thur- 
stone Personality Schedule). (2) Women 
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on the whole were not so well-adjusted as 
men. And (3) one-third of the women tea- 
chers were maladjusted while one-sixth 
needed psychiatric care. Other conclus- 
ions. 


Pederson, H. A. ‘‘Effective Teaching, ’’ 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXXII (1943), pp. 43-45. 





Peik, W. E. Objective Analysis and Eval- 
uation of Recitations and Units (Revised). 
Minneapolis: Fducational Test Bureau, 19- 
35. 








‘*Per~- ality and Technical Competence, ’’ 
Schou: Review, XLIX (1941), pp. 5-6. 





Peters, D. W. ‘‘Married or Single? Wed- 
lock’s Effect upon Teaching Ability. ’’ Na- 
tion’s Schools, XX (December 1937), pp. 
41-42; Educational Digest, II (January 
1938), pp. 47-49. 





Peterson, H. A. and others. ‘‘Relation of 
Scholarship During College Career to Suc- 
cess in Teaching Judged by Salary, ’’ Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 
XX (1934), pp. 625-628. 





Peterson, O. K. and Cook, W. A. ‘‘Score 

Cards and Rating Sheets in Teacher Train- 
ing, ’’ Educational Methods, IX (1930), pp. 

322-330. 





Phillips, E. D. ‘‘A Self-Rating Scale for 
Teachers, ’’ American School Board Jour- 
nal, LXVII (September 1923), pp. 45-46, 
135. 

Defects of existing rating scales of tea- 
cher competence were discussed and a 
new rating scale which would enable the 
teacher to rate herself was proposed. This 
scale emphasizes results measured in 
terms of pupils’ advancement. 





Phillips, V. ‘‘Evaluating Our Teaching, ’’ 
Practical Home Economics, VIII (April 
1930), pp. 107-108. 





Phillips, W. S. An Analysis of Certain 
Characteristics of Active and Prospective 
Teachers. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Contributions to Education, No. 
161. Nashville, Tennessee: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1935. Pp. 51. 
The relationship between supervisors’ 
ratings of the efficiency of 173 in-service 
teachers and intelligence, scholarship, 
study habits, adjustments, teaching apti- 
tude, leadership, occupational interest, 
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and socio-economic status were studied. 
The correlations between averaged ratings 
of the supervisors and these other vari- 
ables ranged from .33 to -.09. A similar 
study was done on 151 student teachers. 
(Data taken from 70. ) 


Pierce, D. H. ‘‘Who Is Fit to Teach?’’ 
Survey, LIII (November 15, 1924), pp. 207- 
208. 


Pinsent, A. ‘‘Pre-College Teaching Exper- 
ience and Other Factors in the Teaching 
Success of University Students, ’’ British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, III (19- 
33), pp. 109-126, 201-221. 





Pitkin, Fred E. The Preparation and Pre- 
sentation of Salary Schedule Proposals. 
Boston: Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion, 1947. 

The teacher qualities which six Massa- 
chusetts school systems used to appraise 
teacher effectiveness were considered in 
relation to the preparation and presentation 
of salary schedule proposals. 








Pittenger, B. F. ‘‘Problems of Teacher 
Measurement, ’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 





chology, VIII (1917), pp. 103-110. 

Some of the objections raised against 
methods of rating the effectiveness of tea- 
chers were discussed. These objections 
were: (1) all investigators have appeared 
to set up as their goals the construction of 
a single scale applicable to any teacher, in 
the elementary or high school, and to any 
subject taught; (2) there is unnecessary 
overlapping among the various items com- 
prising the scale; and (3) students of tea- 
cher measurement appear to have erred 
in that they have attempted too much. Log- 
ically, there are three planes upon which 
an estimate of teaching efficiency may be 
constructed: (1) the plane of results or pu- 
pil achievement; (2) the plane of teaching 
and learning factors; and (3) the plane of 
teacher’s equipment for teaching, both 
native and acquired. The level of pupil a- 
chievement is not a very suitable plane up- 
on which to work, because we have not the 
facilities for measuring all the results of 
teaching, and we cannot determine what 
part of the improvement is attributable to 
a single teacher. Immediate and concen- 
trated investigation on the level of ‘‘class- 
room practice’’ should be undertaken. 
This level offers greater promise for the 
solution of the problem of measuring tea- 
cher effectiveness than that of teacher’s 








equipment for teaching. 


Porter, William A. ‘‘ Pupil Evaluation of 
Practice Teaching, ’’ Journal of Education- 
al Research, XXXV (1942), pp. 700-704. 

After each practice teacher had taught 
for several days, and when the unit of work 
was completed, the pupils of each teacher 
were asked to make an evaluation of the 
teacher’s work. This evaluation was made 
by using a check list of activities consid- 
ered important for good teaching and a list 
of traits judged to be those of a good tea- 
cher. Pupils’ answers to these items were 
analyzed as follows: (1) items checked by 
more than a third of the class were listed; 
(2) the highest, lowest, and range of scores 
were noted; and (3) the average scores for 
each student teacher were compared with 
other evaluative criteria. (1) Close agree- 
ment between pupil evaluations and those 
of supervising teachers was observed. (2) 
Student teachers felt that they had derived 
considerable benefit from pupil evaluation. 
(3) The pupils enjoyed the recognition of 
their place in the evaluation process. (4) 
Some classes were consistently more len- 
ient than others. (5) Pupils agreed closely 
in their judgments of the best and poorest 
teachers but varied widely in their judg- . 
ment of the middle group. (6) Supervisors’ 
ratings may be made more objective by the 
use of pupil rating. And (7) in the few 
cases where the data were available, pupil 
judgment agreed closely with the results 
of the application of the Barr-Harris Tea- 
ching Scale. 





Posey, C. W. ‘‘New Answer to an Old 
Problem—Shall We Rate Teachers,’’ Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, CVIII (May 19- 
44), pp. 34-35. 

A study of the status in cities over 100, 
000 of rating scales as measures of teach- 
er efficiency was made by the Research 
Committee of the Portland, Oregon Elem- 
entary Principals Association. Twenty- 
six of the 37 replies received indicated that 
some rating scale was used for evaluating 
teacher efficiency. Fourteen replies indi- 
cated that the rating was done by the prin- 
cipals, and another 14 indicated that the 
rating was done by supervisors. The re- 
plies also indicated that 27 school systems 
were against a merit-rating salary sched- 
ule. The reasons for Portland’s evalua- 
tion of methods of measuring teacher effic- 
iency were presented and the purposes to 
be considered in a teacher evaluation pro- 
gram were discussed. The Committee rec- 
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ommended that the ‘‘evaluation of teacher 
growth’’ was preferable to ‘‘rating teach- 
ers.’’ A frame of reference for making 
this evaluation of teacher growth was sug- 
gested. This frame of reference included 
the items: (1) identification of teacher; (2) 
description of unusual teaching circumstan- 
ces; (3) commendable teacher characteris- 
tics and professional development; (4) out- 
standing contributions of teacher; (5) weak- 
nesses observed; and (6) assistance rend- 
ered or proffered by principal or super- 
visor. The committee made no recommen- 
dation relative to salary as it felt that eval- 
uation should be concerned only with help- 
ing the teacher in the classroom. 


Pottle, H. L. ‘‘Teacher Selection in New- 
foundland, ’’ School (Elementary Education 
and Secondary Education), XXX (1942), pp. 
896-900. 








‘* Predicting Success in Teaching, ’’ Elem- 
entary School Journal, XXXVIII (1938), pp. 
326-329. 

Two studies concerned with the problem 
of predicting teaching ability were review- 
ed. One study found tests of intelligence, 
achievement, and personality of little val- 
ue in predicting teacher success. In the 
other study relationships between ratings 
of the efficiency of teachers who had taught 
over a ten year period and various aspects 
of the training record of these teachers 
were determined. The correlations be- 
tween success and training record vari- 
ables were too low to be significant except 
for that between success and grades in 
practice teaching which was .377. Other 
correlations were below .20. 





‘*Preliminary Report of Committee on a 
Plan for the Rating of Teachers on a Basis 
of Merit, ’’ Michigan State Teachers Asso- 
ciation Quarterly Review, (October 1920). 








‘* Preparation and Qualifications of Teach- 
ers,’’ Addresses and Proceedings of the 
National Education Association. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1908. Pp. 735-738. 








‘* Principal and the Improvement of Teach- 
ers in Service: Abstract. ’’ Addresses and 
Proceedings of the National Education As- 
sociation, Vol. LXIV. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1926. Pp. 
474-475. 








Principal as Supervisor, Research Bulle- 
tin No. 7, Washington, D.C.: National Ed- 
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ucation Association, 1929. Pp. 279-348. 

Consideration was given to the principal’s 
participation in the process of rating tea- 
chers and to general rating scale problems. 
Other problems. 


Probst, J. B. Service Ratings. Technical 
Bulletin No. 4. Chicago: Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, 1931. Pp. 94. 

The problem of developing a rating scale 
which would avoid ‘‘halo effect’’ was dis- 
cussed and a plan for accomplishing this 
purpose was presented. This plan was 
used in developing rating scales for a num- 
ber of occupations including that of teach- 
ing. The rating scale developed for meas- 
uring teaching ability was used by super- 
visors. Agreement in supervisors’ judg- 
ments was greater when the rating plan 
was used than when the supervisors made 
general judgments of the efficiency of tea- 
chers. 





‘Promotion of Teachers from Merit Lists,’ 
Educational Review, LIX (1920), pp. 85- 
86. 





‘‘Promotion of Teachers on Merit, ’’ an Ed- 
itorial, Elementary School Journal, XIX 
(1918), pp. 81-85. 

If school administrators do not obtain 
measures of teacher competence, the pub- 
lic will do it for them. The teacher rating 
scheme of the Boston School System was 
recommended. 





Promotion of Teachers on Qualifications 
and Efficiency. Bulletin No. 31, U. 8. 
Bureau of Education, Department of Inter- 
ior. Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1913. Pp. 31-33. 








Pryor, H. C. Graded Units in Student Tea- 
ching. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 202. New York: Columbia 
University, 1926. Pp. 114. 

The gradual introduction of a student tea- 
cher to the teacher’s work was recommen- 
ded. The work should be broken up into 
units each of which could be studied separ- 
ately. 





Puckett, Roswell C. ‘‘Making Supervision 
Objective, ’’ School Review, XXXVI (1928), 
pp. 209-212. 

A scheme was proposed for providing the 
supervisor with more objective information 
for transmittal to the teacher being obser- 
ved. The scheme involves supplying the 
supervisor with a class seating plan and 
requiring the supervisor to indicate certain 
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aspects of the participation of individual 
pupils on this seating chart by means of a 
code. Kinds of participation considered 

in the code were whether or not the pupil 
raised his hand, whether or not he was 
called on, the kind of answer he gave, and 
whether or not he asked any questions. A 
better idea of class participation could be 
gained by the recording of such information 
during the class rather than after the class. 
By this means the supervisor is provided 
with tangible material which can be shown 
to the teacher. 


Puffer, R. A. ‘‘A Study of the Merit Sys- 
tem, ’’ Colorado School Journal, XXXVI 
(December 1920), pp. 9-11. 





Pulliam, R. ‘‘Harrisburg Self-Administer- 
ing Classroom Activity Test, ’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXIX (1920), pp. 421-427. 

A self-evaluation test used by teachers in 
the Harrisburg, Illinois, schools consisted 
of questions classified as follows: (1) phys- 
ical condition of the room; (2) activity of 
the pupils not immediately under the tea- 
cher’s direction; (3) routine factors of class 
management; (4) class activity; and (5) gen- 
eral characteristics. 





Pulliam, R. ‘‘What Sort of Teacher Should 
a Beginning Teacher Be?’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVIII (1938), pp. 747- 
750. 





Pusey, Edwin D. ‘‘Testing Grade Teach- 
ers for Efficiency, ’’ High School Quarter- 
ly, 11 (1914), pp. 197-202; Addresses and 
Proceedings of the National Education As- 
sociation, LII (1914), pp. 283-286. 

‘‘The proof of a teacher’s efficiency is 
to be found in the pupil whom the teacher 
advances from her room rather than inthe 
teacher herself.’’ Teacher efficiency 
might be based upon: attendance, discip- 
line, tidiness of pupils and room, interest 
of pupils, pupils’ knowledge of their envir- 
onment, teacher’s interest in outside ac- 
tivities, teacher’s accuracy in keeping rec- 
ords and making reports, and teaching a- 
bility. Teaching ability should be meas- 
ured by results producedin pupils as shown 
by different test scores at the beginning 
and at the end of the school year. 











Pygman, C. H. ‘‘Dort Rate—Stimulate,’’ 
School Executive, LIX (1939), pp. 6-9. 
The Maywood, Illinois, system of rating 
teacher competence was described. Eval- 
uation was made by a supervisor and dis- 








cussed with the principal. The principal 
communicated the evaluation to the teach- 
er by letter after consultation with the as- 
sistant superintendent. 


Pyle, W. H. ‘‘Intelligence and Teaching, 
An Experimental Study, ’’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XIII (1927), 
pp. 433-448. 

The faculty of the training department of 
the Detroit Teachers College and critic tea- 
chers in the training schools made judg- 
ments of the teaching ability of women stu- 
dents of the Detroit Teachers College as 
they performed in the school room. The 
relationship between general intelligence 
and teaching success was studied by means 
of: (1) a comparison of good and poor tea- 
chers; (2) a study of freshmen of doubtful 
teaching ability, the freshmen being select- 
ed by the training department; (3) a com- 
parison of successful and unsuccessful tea- 
chers, the teachers being selected by the 
registrar of the Detroit Teachers College; 
(4) a study of the relationship between sev- 
eral intelligence measures and both teach- 
ing grade and educational psychology sem- 
ester grades, and (5) a study of the acad- 
emic grades and the teaching grades of 
persons with a high intelligence endowment 
and of persons with a low intelligent endow- 
ment. Intelligence is a just barely percep- 
tible factor in teaching success as meas- 
ured by the training department of Detroit 
Teachers College. 





Pyle, W. H. ‘‘The Relation between Intel- 
ligence and Teaching Success: A Supple- 
mentary Study, ’’ Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XIV (1928), pp. 257- 
267. 

School principals estimated the teaching 
success “f a group of 99 women teachers 
one and two years after they started totea- 
ch. The correlation between Detroit In- 
telligence Test scores and success esti- 
mated one year after entering teaching 
was .034, and the correlation between In- 
telligence Test scores and success in tea- 
ching as estimated two years after enter- 
ing teaching was .023. The correlation be- 
tween practice teaching grades and second 
year teaching success was .146. 








Rafter, A. L. ‘‘Merit System of Rating 
and Re-Rating Teachers in the City of Bos- 
ton, ’’ Educational Review, XL (1910), pp. 
193-200. 

The process for the preparation of a mer- 
it list from which appointments of teach- 
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ers to positions in the Boston schools were 
made was discussed. The professional 
judgment of trained officials determined 

a teacher’s place on the eligible list. 


Rast, Gerhardt E. Teacher Rating in Cities 
of Over Fifty Thousand Population. Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Chicago: Department of Ed- 
ucation, University of Chicago, 1933. 








Raths, Louis. The Ohio Teaching Record 
Anecdotal Observation Form. (Revised. ) 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1941. Pp. 31. 








Raths, Louis. ‘‘The Revised Ohio Teach- 
ing Record, ’’ Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, XX (1941), pp. 241-248. 

The 1941 revision of the Ohio Teaching 
Record was described. This record con- 
sists of a series of questions directed to- 
wards securing a description of the teach- 
ing situation and a brief sequential picture 
of the classroom activities. Some of the 
questions included are: (1) What were the 
materials of instruction? (2) What was 
the function of the subject-matter used ? 
(3) What methods of instruction were used? 
(4) How effective were the materials and 
methods employed? (5) How did the teach- 
er help students with their own personal 
problems? (6) What was done to promote 
better school-community relations? (7) 
How were democratic attitudes and relation- 
ships fostered? And (8) How adequate is 
the teacher in her specialized area? Sug- 
gestions were made for means of summar- 
izing the observations. The suggestions 
include a complete statement of some of 
the major factors of teacher competence 
which had been developed by the faculty of 
the College of Education of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 





Raths, L. E. ‘‘Dangers of Appraising Tea- 
cher Efficiency, ’’ School Executive, LX- 
VII (1948), pp. 55-56. 

The greatest single danger in the apprais- 
al of teacher efficiency is caused by the 
lack of a definition of ‘‘teaching.’’ The 





definition should be functional. Operation- 
al areas with which teaching activity deals 
include the following: (1) clarifying; (2) se- 
curity-giving; (3) show-how; (4) cultural- 
unifying; and (5) community~-enriching. 
The motives behind teacher appraisal are 
misunderstood, i.e., the thought that ap- 
praisal is for the purpose of salary in- 
creases rather than for the purpose of the 
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improvement of school, teachers, and sys- 
tem. 


‘*Rating of Teachers and Prognostic Tests.’’ 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Educa- 
tion. U. S. Office of Education, Library 
Division. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1930-1931. Pp. 210-212. 

A bibliography of studies of teacher effic- 
iency ratings and of prediction of teaching 
success was presented. Annotations ac- 
companied some of these titles. 





‘*Rating of Teachers and Prognostic Tests,’’ 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Library 
Division. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1931-1932. P. 127. 

A bibliography of articles concerning the 
problems of teacher efficiency rating and 
prognostic tests of teaching ability was pre- 
sented. 





‘*Rating Plan for Teachers, ’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXIII (1923), pp. 408-409. 

A plan for rating the efficiency of teach- 
ers which was in use in Philadelphia was 
outlined. 





Reavis, William C. ‘‘The Self-Survey as 

a Method of Evaluating Administrative and 
Supervisory Services. ’’ W. C. Reavis, Ed., 
Evaluating the Work of the School. Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Annual Conference 

for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools, Vol. Il. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 131- 
141. 

‘*A self-survey of a school system should 
be conceived as a self-examination or a 
self-evaluation by the staff that is respon- 
sible for the organization, administration 
and supervision of ‘the school system in 
question. ’’ It is a systematic stock-taking 
which should secure the cooperative par- 
ticipation of all members of the school 
staff. Self-appraisal of a school system 
should be carried on continuously. 





Reavis, William C. and Cooper, Dan H. 
Evaluation of Teacher Merit in City School 
Systems. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago, 1945. Pp. 138. 

Studies on the evaluation of teacher mer- 
it were reviewed and recommendations for 
merit evaluation were made. In addition, 
104 replies to 488 inquiries concerning 
methods which city school systems use for 
evaluating teacher merit, were analyzed 
to determine the status of practices for 
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the evaluation of teacher merit in city 
school systems throughout the country. 
Problems concerning the justification, 
methods, and uses of merit evaluation were 
discussed. Other problems. 


Reavis, William C. and Judd, Charles H. 
The Teacher and Educational Administra- 
tion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 
Pp. 604. 

The implications of the Charters and 
Waples study (see 207) on the characteris- 
tics of a good teacher for the selection of 
teachers for training were examined. Char- 
acteristics not included on this list were 
also proposed as important in the selection 
of teacher candidates. In considering the 
evaluation of progress in practice teach- 
ing an evaluation scheme used by the New 
Jersey State Teachers College in Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, was recommend- 
ed as an excellent plan. Under this plan 
ratings are made of the effectiveness of 
practice teachers at the end of each three- 
week period during the quarter in which 
practice teaching is being done and specif- 
ic suggestions for improvement are offer- 
ed. The candidate is rated on: (1) person- 
al qualities; (2) teaching skill; (3) immed- 
iate preparation; (4) management and con- 
trol; (5) professional relationships; and 
(6) results. 





Reed, Carrol R. ‘“‘The Role of the Exam- 
ination in Teacher Selection, ’’ Education- 
al Record, XXII (1941), pp. 44-53. 

Superintendent, teacher, and the institu- 
tion which trains the teacher could all ben- 
efit by requiring candidates for teaching 
positions to take the American Council on 
f£ducation National Teachers Examination. 
Superintendents would be able to resist 
pressure in favor of local candidates, tea- 
chers could eliminate commissions tocom- 
mercial agencies for job procurement, and 
teacher-training institutions could better 
resist the tendency to overrate candidates 
in order to place them. Other benefits. 


Reitell, C. ‘‘Pittsburg Proposes a Merit 
Salary Schedule for Teachers, ’’ Nation’s 
Schools, Ill (February 1929), pp. 46-48. 


Reitz, William, and others. Admission 
Status of 2188 Applicants for Teacher Ed- 
ucation. Research Studies in Admission 
and Placement, No. 2. Detroit: College 
of Education, Wayne University, 1940. 

A factor analysis was performed on the 
intercorrelation of the scores of 2188 ap- 
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plicants to the College of Education, Wayne 
University, on a total of fifteen tests, rat- 
ing scales, and recommendation evalua- 
tions. The six major factors which ac- 
counted for only thirty-nine percent of the 
total variance were identified as: (1) aca- 
demic-scholastic; (2) interview personal- 
ity; (3) dominant-self sufficiency or auton- 
omy; (4) youth and plasticity; (5) profess- 
ional fitness for special teaching field; and 
(6) socio-emotional adjustment. (Data 
taken from 70. ) 


‘*Relation Between Teaching Efficiency and 
Amount of College Credit Earned While in 
Service, ’’ Pennsylvania School Journal, 
LXXVII (January 1928), p. 291. 





The Relation Between Teaching Efficiency 
and Amount of College Credit Earned While 
in Service. Philadelphia: Board of Public 
Education, 1928. P. 28. 








‘‘Relation of Salaries to Efficiency, ’’ Prac- 
tices Affecting Teacher Personnel. Re- 
search Bulletin No. 4. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1928. Pp. 
238-240. 

The problem of relating teachers’ salar- 
ies to their efficiency was considered. 
‘‘The single salary schedule among other 
things attempts to recognize superior com- 
petence as it is measured indirectly, though 
with some objectivity, by the amount of 
professional training possessed.’’ A sur- 
vey of existing salary schedules in the 
United States indicated that 153 cities had 
adopted the single-salary principle, and 
that 43% of the cities in the United States 
had some type of formal rating scheme. 
Principles for the inauguration and admin- 
istration of a rating system of teacher ef- 
ficiency were presented. 





Remmers, H. H. The College Professor 
as the Student Sees Him. Purdue Univer- 
sity Studies in Higher Education, No. 11. 
Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue University, 1927. 








Remmers, H. H. ‘‘Measurement of Tea- 
ching Personality and Its Relation to the 
Learning Process: Purdue Rating Scales 
for Instructors, ’’ Education, LI (1930), pp. 
27-35. 

On the Purdue Rating Scale, for Instruc- 
tors the pupils rate the teacher with respect 
to ten traits such as interest in subject and 
personal appearance. The reliabilities for 
the over-all scale are between .40 and .50 


_ for a single student rating, approximately 
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.90 for ten students, and .97 or .98 for 
thirty students. No consistent relationship 
between class standing and student ratings 
was found. The pooled judgment of the 
class can serve as a basis for self-exam- 
ination by the teacher. This scale might 
be effectively used in teacher training in- 
stitutions for student teachers. 


Remmers, H. H. ‘‘To What &xtent Do 
Grades Influence Student Ratings of Instruc- 
tors?’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
XXI (1930), pp. 314-316. 

Four hundred nine students under 11 in- 
structors in 17 different classes varying 
widely in subject-matter rated their in- 
structors on the Purdue Rating Scale for 
Instructors. Correlations between stud- 
ents’ grades and their ratings of their in- 
structors varied for individual traits of in- 
dividual instructors from -.860 to +.890. 
The correlations when averaged by traits 
ranged from -.066 to +.144. The average 
of all correlations was .070. For the aver- 
age instructor and the average student, 
there is practically no relationship between 
a student’s grades and his judgment of the 
instructor as recorded on the Purdue Rating 
Scale for Instructors. 





Remmers, H. H. ‘‘Reliability and Halo 
Effect of High Schuol and College Students ’ 
Judgments of Their Teachers,’’ Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XVIII (1934), pp. 619- 
630. 

Fifty-seven high school practice teachers 
and 37 college instructors were rated by 
their students on the interest-in-subject, 
presentation-of-subject-matter, and stim- 
ulating-intellectural-curiosity scales of 
the Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors. 
Reliable judgments of classroom traits of 
instructors can be obtained from both high 
school pupils and college students. The 
three traits investigated had very little 
psychological interdependence. Hign school 
pupils probably would invest the teacher 
they were rating with less ‘‘halo’’ than 
would college students. 





Remmers, H. H. and Brandenburg, G. C. 
‘‘*xperimental Data on the Purdue Rating 
Scale for Instructors, ’’ Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XIII (1927), 
pp. 519-527. 

The validity and reliability of the Purdue 
Scale for student rating of instructors was 
discussed. Student judgment measured by 
this scale has a ‘‘considerable degree of 
reliability.’’ ‘‘Students discriminate suc- 
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cessfully among various traits for the 
same instructor and different instructors 
for the same trait. ’’ 


‘*Research and Teaching Efficiency, ’’ an 
Editorial. School Review, XXIII (1915), 
pp. 560-562. 

A University of Wisconsin survey solic- 
ited the opinions of 57 educators to 21 ques- 
tions on the effect of various sorts of re- 
search on teaching efficiency. College 
presidents, deans, professors, magazine 
editors, administrators in public service, 
and other supervisors of research replied 
to the questionnaire used. ‘‘While sharp 
differences of opinion upon the main issues 
are evident, the preponderence of opinion 
seems to be in the affirmative: research 
work does promote teaching efficiency. ”’ 
The weaknesses of this tudy were pointed 
out and some of the possible dangers of 
accepting this conclusion at its face value 
enumerated. 


Retan, George A. ‘‘&motional Instability 
and Teaching Success, ’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXVII (1943), pp. 135- 
141. 

The emotional stability of 152 student 
teachers was measured by means of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory and the. 
Pressy X-O Test. Emotional stability was 
compared with county superintendents’ rat- 
ings of the efficiency of these teachers. 
Seventy-five and tnree tenths percent of 
the student teachers judged to be emotion- 
ally stable were rated good to excellent 
while only 51.9 percent of the student tea- 
chers judged to be emotionally unstable 
were rated good to excellent. 





Reynolds, B. E. ‘‘tvaluate Yourself, ’’ 
Instruction, LIII (October 1944), p. 14. 


Reynolds, O. E. and others. ‘‘Desirable 
Standards for Student-Teaching in Liberal 
Arts Colleges, ’’ Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XXIV (1938), pp. 
401-410. 








Rhoad, C. £. ‘‘Study of the Proficiency of 
Beginning Teachers in Technical Agricul- 
ture,’’ Agricultural education Magazine, 
XVI (March 1944), p. 174. 





Rich, Frank M. ‘‘Rating Our Teachers, ’’ 
Educational Review, LXXVI (1928), pp. 
167-172. 

Purposes, justifications, and objections 
to rating schemes for evaluating teacher 
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efficiency were considered and principles 
were evolved. Rating would serve to im- 
prove teaching when privately discussed 

by a teacher and a competent supervisor. 


Richardson, H. ‘‘Apparent Personality and 
Its Effect on Teaching, ’’ Virginia Journal 
of Education, XXIII (1930), p. 342. 





Riddle, A. ‘‘Report on Teacher Rating. ”’ 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, Vol. LXIII. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Associ- 
ation, 1925. Pp. 200-215. 

The existing status of teacher rating in 
the United States, illustrations of teacher 
efficiency rating scales, and a selected 
bibliography on the measurement of teach- 
ing efficiency were presented. 








Rinsland, Martha A. O. ‘‘A Test for Meas- 
uring Teachers’ Knowledge of the Conduct 
and Personality of Children from Six to 
E£ight Years of Age,’’ Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, VI (1938), pp. 307-317. 

A 134-item, five-option, multiple-choice 
test was administered to 252 teachers from 
nine schools in three southwestern states 
to determine thier knowledge of the conduct 
and personality of children, six to eight 
years of age. ‘‘The usual wide range of 
individual differences persisted in this 
test.’’ Other findings. Recommendations 
for teacher training. 








Risley, J. H. ‘‘Selecting Teachers and 
Grading Their Efficiency, ’’ American 
School Board Journal, ALIX (September 
1y14), pp. 11-12, 69-71. 

Requirements for teaching in the Queens- 
boro, Kentucky, schools and a schedule 
for grading teachers’ efficiency were pre- 
sented along with some factors which should 
be considered by the person doing the rat- 


ing. 





Ritchie, M. ‘‘Self-Evaluation for the Tea- 
cher,’’ Virginia Journal of Education, 
XXXII (1940), pp. 284-285. 

Attendance at summer school, confer- 
ences with supervisors, visiting other tea- 
chers, and professional reading were sug- 
gested as criteria for teacher self-evalu- 
ation with respect to competence. An ano- 
tated list of eight professional magazines 
was given. 





Ritter, Elmer L. ‘‘Rating of Teachers in 
Indiana, ’’ &lementary School Journal, 
XVIII (1918), pp. 740-756. 











The Indiana state law required ‘‘success 
grades’’ based on rating a teacher’s teach- 
ing power, school government, and gen- 
eral characteristics. Information concern- 
ing the cause of teacher failure, the strong 
and weak points of ‘‘success grades, ’’ and 
ideas for improvement of teacher rating 
were obtained from 134 questionnaires re- 
turned by supervisors. In a group of 1755 
teachers in fourteen school systems it was 
found that the ‘‘success grade’’ currelated 
.75 with years of experience, .65 with av- 
erage scholarship, .65 with salary, and 
.29 with college training. To measure the 
work of a teacher satisfactorily we must 
develop common standards. 


Roberts, A. C. and Draper, £&. M. The 
High School Principal as Administrator, 
Supervisor, and Director of extracurric- 
ular Activities. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1927. Pp. 335. 

The responsibilities of the high school 
principal as administrator, supervisor, 
and director of extracurricular activities 
were discussed. The problem of judging 
the efficiency of a teacher was considered. 
Twenty-three characteristics which 191 
principals considered most important in 
rating the effectiveness of their teachers 
were reported. 











Roberts, E. W. ‘‘Self-Improvement Sheet 
in Biology Teaching in the Secondary 
Schools, ’’ School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXILX (1939), pp. 443-449. 

A scheme for the self-evaluation of a sec- 
ondary school biology teacher included it- 
ems classified as follows: organization of 
subject-matter, preparation of subject- 
matter, motivation, field trips, visual aids, 
project teaching, project activity, supple- 
mentary teaching aids, correlation with 
other subjects, and tests and measurement. 
The development of the scale was discussed. 





Roberts, J. E. ‘‘The &fficiency of the - 
Teacher, ’’ Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
XLVI (February 1916), pp. 40-43. 





Roberts, R. W. ‘‘Rating the Teaching of 
Vocational education in Agriculture on 
Basis of Pupil Activity, ’’ High School Tea- 
chers, VII (March 1931), pp. 111-112. 





Robinson, T. &£. ‘‘Reading Maketh a Good 
Teacher,’’ N&A Journal, XXXVIII (1949), 
pp. 42-43. 


Roehl, L. M. ‘‘Points for Personal Anal- 
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ysis, ’’ Industrial Arts and Vocational Ed- 
ucation, XXV (1936), p. 248. 

Thirty-two questions were suggested for 
the self-evaluation of industrial arts tea- 
chers. 





Rogers, Virgil M. ‘‘Appraising Teaching 
efficiency for the Betterment of Schools,’’ 
School Executive, LXVII (1948), p. 54. 

Present teacher competence rating in- 
struments and policies were condemned. 
Appraisal methods and instruments based 
upon democratic procedures could: (1) in- 
crease individual growth of teachers; (2) 
improve the school system as a whole; (3) 
improve administration; (4) better school- 
community relationships; and (5) improve 
teacher education. 





Rolfe, J. F. ‘‘The Measurement of Teach- 
ing Ability. Study No. 2,’’ Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, XIV (1945), pp. 52- 
74. 

For the most part, the design of the ex- 
periment, the measuring instruments used, 
and the procedures followed were the same 
as those used by Rostker (see 757). How- 
ever, the teachers studied were teachers 
of one and two room rural schools in Wis- 
consin where no more than two teachers 
were employed and where at least five pu- 
pils were enrolled in the combined seventh 
and eighth grades rather than teachers of 
only the seventh, eighth, or combined 
seventh and eighth grades. The criterion 
of teaching ability employed was that of 
measurable changes produced in pupils. 

In general, the same tests and the same 
procedures were employed in developing 
the criterion as in Rostker’s study. Fifty- 
seven teachers participated. As many as 
30 measures were obtained for these tea- 
chers. Correlations between these meas- 
ures and teaching ability ranged from ~.17 
to .43. Multiple correlations of combina- 
tions of from 2 to 10 of these variables 
with the criterion ranged from .498 to .640. 
‘*There appears to be considerable evi- 
dence that the teacher in these rural schools 
contributes less to pupil success than do 
teacher in the school where there is a 
single grade to be taught. This fact may 
throw some light upon the inconsistencies 
between this study and that reported by 
Rostker. ”’ 





Rostker, L. £. The Measurement and Pre- 





diction of Teaching Ability. Doctor’s Thes- 





is. Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin, 1939. Pp. 150. 
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Rostker, L. &£. ‘‘The Measurement and 
Prediction of Teaching Ability, ’’ School 
and Society, LI (1940), pp. 30-32. 

A preliminary report was made of an in- 
vestigation of the efficiency of 28 eighth 
grade teachers, teaching 375 pupils in non- 
departmentalized schools in suuthern Wis- 
consin. The criterion of efficiency used 
was that of changes in pupils’ scores on 
tests which were used to measure the de- 
sired outcomes of a particular teaching 
unit in social studies. A more detailed re- 
port of this investigation is contained in a 
later article by Rostker (see 757). 


Rostker, Leon E. ‘‘A Method for Determ- 
ining Criteria of Teaching Ability in Terms 
of Measurable Pupil Changes, ’’ Education- 
al Administration and Supervision, XXVIII 
(1942), pp. 1-19. 

A method was described for measuring 
teacher efficiency in terms of the portion 
of the gain in pupils’ achievement which is 
independent of pupil differences in factors 
thought to affect pupil gains. Tests judged 
to be valid measures of stated educational 
outcomes were administered to groups of 
eighth-grade pupils (taught by different 
teachers) before and after instruction in 
several study units. The differences be- 
tween the initial and final scores were ad- 
justed for pupil differences in initial a- 
chievement, intelligence, and socio-econ- 
omic status by means of multiple regres- 
sion. The difference between the average 
of the actual gains in achievement of a 
teacher’s pupils and the average gains pre- 
dicted for the group was used as an indi- 
cation of the teacher’s efficiency. Dataon 
375 eighth-grade pupils taught by 28 differ- 
ent teachers in rural schools in Wisconsin 
were used to illustrate the method. These 
same data and this same method have been 
described by Rostker (see 757). 





Rostker, L. &. ‘‘The Measurement of Tea- 
ching Ability. Study No. 1,’’ Journal of 
Experimental education, XIV (1945), pp. 
6-51. 

The teaching ability of 28 seventh and 
eighth grade teacher in non-departmental- 
ized schools in southern Wisconsin was e- 
valuated for the teaching of two units in the 
area of citizenship. Supervisors’ opinions 
of the efficiency of the teachers and adjust- 
ed changes in pupils’ scores on achieve- 
ment tests judged to measure desired out- 
comes were used as the criteria of teach- 
ing ability. The method of adjusting the 
changes in pupils’ scores has been des- 
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cribed (see 756). The reliability of the ad- 
justed changes was reported. Relation- 
ships between these criteria and tests of 
intelligence, achievement, attitude, adjust- 
ment, and professional information were 
investigated. (1) The intelligence of the 
teacher is the highest single factor con- 
ditioning teaching ability and remains so 
even when in combination with other teach- 
er measures. (2) The social attitudes of 
social studies’ teachers is an important 
factor in teaching ability. (3) Teachers’ 
attitudes toward teaching is significantly 
correlated with ability. (4) Knowledge of 
subject-matter and ability to diagnose and 
correct pupil mental maladjustment are 
each significantly associated witn teaching 
ability. (5) The correlations between su- 
pervisory ratings of teachers and gains by 


pupils’ scores are statistically insignificant. 


And (6) personality, as defined and meas- 
ured in this investigation, shows no signif- 
icant relationship to teaching ability. Other 
conclusions. 


Rowland, A. L. ‘‘The Rating of Teachers,’’ 
Current Education, XX (February 1916), 
pp. 35-38. 





Rudisill, Mabel. Personality and Teacher 
Success. Doctor’s Thesis. Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1931. 





Ruediger, W. C. ‘‘Rating Teachers, ’’ 
School and Society, XX (1924), pp. 263- 
268. 

Monroe and Clark’s proposal (see 633) 
for rating the effectiveness of teachers in 
the areas of pupil achievement and profes- 
sional attributes was criticized on the 
grounds that neither could be accomplish- 
ed. The only worthwhile rating scale for 
teacher effectiveness is one involving 
self-appraisal. 





Ruediger, W. C. ‘‘The Superior Teacher,’’ 
School and Society, LX (1944), pp. 29-30. 

Superior teachers are not found on any 
one particular grade level, but may be ob- 
served at various grade levels. Superior 
teaching ability is hard to measure because 
it is ‘‘largely emotional. ’’ 





Ruediger, W. C. and Strayer, G. D. ‘‘The 
Qualities of Merit in Teachers, ’’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, I (1910), pp. 
272-278. 

The general teaching merit of 204 teach- 
ers was estimated by their principals of 
supervisors. General merit correlated 








.04 with health, .54 with ratings of teach- 
ing skill, and .56 with ratings of ability to 
keep order. 


Rugg, H. O. ‘‘Rating Scale for Judging 
Teachers in Service, ’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXI (1920), pp. 670-684. 

Two forms of a rating scale for judging 
the effectiveness of teachers in service 
were presented. The objective of Form 
A is to obtain ‘‘self-improvement through 
self-rating.’’ In this form a three-point 
scale is set up for each of several ques- 
tions which were classified in the areas: 
(1) skill in teaching; (2) skill in the mech- 
anics of class-management; (3) teamwork 
qualities; (4) qualities of growth and keep- 
ing up-to-date; and (5) personal and social 
qualities. Form B of this rating scale 
contains the same questions and classifi- 
cation as Form A but, instead of having 
three descriptive categories for each ques- 
tion, a man-to-man type of rating proced- 
ure is used. Five persons are selected 
from each school system to represent the 
best, the poorest, and the average teach- 
er, and teachers midway between each of 
these stages. A new person is rated by 
comparing him with each of these five 
teachers. 





Rugg, H. O. ‘‘Sei-Improvement of Teach- 
ers Through Self-Rating: A New Scale of 
Rating Teachers’ Efficiency,’’ Element- 
ary School Journal, XX (1920), pp. 670. 
School administrators need to develop 
objective measures of teachers’ efficiency 
in order to provide an effective method of 
training teachers in service. Teacher ef- 
ficiency consists of a complex of dynamic 
qualities which cannot be measured by 
tests. Therefore, a rating scale should 
be used in order to measure the efficiency 
of teachers, but adequate consideration 
should be given to the problem of reliabil- 
ity and validity in the construction of sucha 
rating scale. Rating scale practices of 
other investigators were reviewed and 
directions were given for developing rating 
scales which would be consistent with stan- 
dards of reliability and validity. 





Rulon, Phillip J. ‘‘Fuzz,’’ Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, XIII (1943), pp. 95-97. 
Some of the members of a conference of 
the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education could 
not ‘‘accept the proposition that a clear 
concept of the ‘good’ teacher was essen- 
tial to any evaluative activity, unless such 
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definition were constantly kept from be- 
coming rigid or test-restricted and unless 
certain latitude in application were safe- 
guarded.’’ ‘‘....The fact of the matter is 
that our inability to tell ahead of time who 
is going to be a good teacher (and who is 
not) is aggravated by any unwillingness on 
our part to clarify the definition of whatis 
and what is not a good teacher.’’ ‘‘....Of 
course, objectives must be subject to re- 
vision, and therefore they must not become 
eternally fixed. But they certainly must 
become fixed long enough for us to aim at 


them while we are using them as objectives. 


Or if they are not to become fixed, then 
we must learn to shoot at a moving target.’’ 


Rummell, F. U. ‘‘What Are Good Teach- 
ers Like,’’ School Life, XXX (June 1948), 
pp. 4-9; (July 1948), pp. 7-11. 

Some of the outstanding performances of 
teachers both in and out of the classroom 
were described in these two articles. 


Ryan, C. T. ‘‘Improving Teacher-Train- 
ing through More Efficient Selection and 
Assignment of Student-Teachers, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XVIII (1932), pp. 35-40. 





Ryans, David G. ‘‘The Professional £x- 
amination of Teaching Candidates: A Re- 
port of the First Annual Administration 
of the National Teacher Examinations, ’’ 
School and Society, LII (1940), pp. 273- 
284. 

The general nature of the tests of the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations and the char- 
acteristics of individuals participating in 
the first annual administration of this test 
battery were discussed. 





Ryans, David G. Measuring the Intellec- 
tual and Cultural Backgrounds of Teaching 
Candidates: An Analysis of the Results of 
the Second Annual Administration of the 
National Teacher Examination. New York: 
Cooperative Test Service, 1941. Pp. 28. 




















Ryans, David G. ‘‘The 1941 Administra- 
tion of the National Teachers £xamination,’’ 


School and Society, LIV (1941), pp. 361- 
368. 


The procedure for administering the sec- 
ond annual National Teachers Examination 
in 1941 and some of the results of this ad- 
ministration were discussed. 


Ryans, David G. ‘‘The National Teacher 
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&xaminations: Their Use in the Selection 
of Teachers. ’’ Redirecting Education, 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Pro 
ceedings, University of Pennsylvania Bul- 
letin, XLVIII (1948), pp. 271-281. 

At present there is no adequate criterion 
of teaching success in use. Supervisors’ 
ratings and pupil change are two criteria 
which have been used for measuring teach- 
ing success. Supervisors’ ratings are un- 
satisfactory because they are notably unre- 
liable, partly due to errors in rating based 
upon faulty judgments, and partly due to 
the varying definition of teaching success 
utilized by the different raters or judges. 
Pupil change is an important and useful 
criterion but at present it has the limita- 
tion that pupil change can be readily meas- 
ured only with respect to academic skill. 
The equally important changes in attitudes, 
skills and socially desirable patterns of 
behavior, are not presently measured with 
any high degree of accuracy. Out of the 
experience which has presently been ac- 
cumulated with respect to the use of rec- 
ords, classroom observation, interview, 
and tests and examinations in evaluating 
teachers’ success, a scheme for measur- 
ing teaching success was proposed. This 
scheme includes evaluation of the follow- 
ing areas with respect to the teacher: (1) 
mental abilities and basic skills; (2) pro- 
fessional interest; (3) classroom rapport 
and skill; (4) professional information; 

(5) general cultural background; (fi) sub- 
ject-matter knowledge; (7) training; (8) 
physical fitness; (9) experience; and (10) 
personal and social characteristics. 





Ryans, D. G. ‘‘Use of the National Teach- 
er Examination in School Systems, ’’ Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 
XXXV (1949), pp. 65-88. 





Saer, H. ‘‘Further Investigation of Pre- 
College Teaching Experience and Other 
Factors in the Teaching Success of Univer- 
sity Students, ’’ British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XI (1941), pp. 183-196. 








Salm, C. K. ‘‘A Score Card for Judging 
the Recitation, ’’ School Review, XXXV 
(1927), pp. 281-285. 

A score card was presented for summar- 
izing a supervisor’s judgment of the effect- 
iveness of a classroom recitation. The 
different items to be considered were class- 
ified in the areas of: (1) economy of time; 
(2) conduct of recitation; and (3) assign- 
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ment, if given. 


Salsgiver, P. L. ‘‘Judging the Commer- 
cial Teacher’s Abilities and Personal 
Traits, ’’ Journal of Business Education, 
XI (May 1936), pp. 23-24. 





Samuelson, E. E. ‘‘Evaluation of Teach- 
ers and Teaching, ’’ School Executive, LX 
(1941), pp. 15-16, 27. 

A previous analysis of the teacher effic- 
iency rating scales employed by 50 teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools in 29 
states, revealed that: (1) personality was 
considered to be a vital factor in teacher 
success; and (2) the measurement of per- 
sonality was inadequate. Therefore, much 
more needs to be done before teacher eval- 
uation can be considered fully satisfactory. 
The major purpose of teacher evaluation 
should be to assist and improve individual 
teachers and ratings should be based up- 
on clear-cut interpretations of the impor- 
tant personality factors or traits. 





Sandiford, Peter and others. Forecasting 
Teaching Ability. Department of Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin No. 8. Toronto, 
Canada: University of Toronto, 1937. Pp. 
93. 

Two investigations of the relationships 
between numerous pre-service observa- 
tions of student teachers and success in 
teaching were reported. In the First Study 
the average mark which 420 University of 
Toronto College students received on the 
lessons they taught in their practice tea- 
ching was used as the criterion of teaching 
success. In the Second Study the annually 
reported opinions of inspectors concerning 
the teaching ability of 336 Toronto stud- 
ents who had graduated nine years prev- 
iously was used as the criterion. Pre- 
teaching service variables, investigated 
in Study One, included general information, 
vecabulary comprehension, reading ability, 
subject-matter, and personality test scores 
while those used in Study Two included 
subject-matter and professional informa- 
tion test scores and practice-teaching 
marks. The reported correlations between 
average practice-teaching marks and test 
scores ranged from .07 to .35. The high- 
est correlation was between average prac- 
tice-teaching marks and educational psy- 
chology test scores. In Study Two the cor- 
relations between teaching success and 
marks in various subject areas which the 
student studied ranged from .13 to .35. The 
highest correlation was between teaching 





success and marks in practice teaching. 
‘‘Ability in teaching is not closely correl- 
ated with intelligence and ability in teach- 
ing is not closely correlated with achieve- 
ment in special subjects.’’ (Data taken 
from 70) 


Sandison, M. ‘‘For the Beginning Teacher: 
Checklist for Self-Analysis,’’ NEA Journal, 
XXVIII (1938), p. 186. 

Questions concerned with personal and 
professional qualities were proposed for. 
the self-evaluation of a beginning teacher. 


‘‘Scales for the Rating of Teaching Skill.”’ 
Educational Research Bulletin, University 








of Minnesota College of Education Bulle- 
tin, No. 12, Vol. 30. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1927. 


Schaffle, Albert E. E. ‘‘ Pupil Checks the 
Teacher, ’’ School Executive, LI (1931), 
pp. 151-153. 

‘*No one knows a teacher as well as her 
pupils. ’’ Educators in general give too 
little attention to the opinions of students. 
The students in the 9th and 12th grades in 
15 schools were asked to submit, in order 
of importance, the outstanding qualities, 
both desirable and undesirable, of their 
teachers. Pupil responses and the fre- 
quency with which they occurred were pre- 
sented. Most of the teacher complaints 
against pupil ratings were because the shoe 
hurt when it was put on. 





Schellhammer, Fred M. ‘‘Rating the Prac- 
tice Teacher, ’’ School Executive, LX (19- 
40), pp. 32-33. 

The procedures of 109 teacher-training 
institutions were examined for the purpose 
of evaluating the efficiency rating forms 
used by critic teachers. The forms var- 
ied from 9 to 72 items in length. Those 
‘‘forms which are limited to a few well- 
defined items and which provide for the in- 
clusion of pertinent observations by the 
critic teacher will give more useful data 
than those forms which, weighted down by 
a mass of haphazardly-chosen items ar- 
ranged on some ill-defined scale, have an 
objectivity more apparent than real. ’’ 





Schlueter, W. H. ‘‘Who Is an Excellent 
Teacher ?’’ School and Community, XXI 
(April 1935), p. 141. 





Schmidtman, M. and Smithson, C. ‘‘Ap- 
praising Teacher Efficiency in Terms of 
Pupil Growth, ’’ Baltimore Bulletin of Ed- 
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ucation, XXIII (1945), pp. 7-10. 

What the teacher does to promote social 
as well as scholastic growth in the pupil 
was recommended as the measure of tea- 
cher efficiency. Factors conducive to de- 
sirable scholastic and social gowth of the 
pupil were discussed. 


Schutte, T. H. Schutte Scale for Rating 
Teachers. New York: World Book Co. , 
1923. 

School executives were questioned about 
the teacher characteristics they explored 
in interviewing teacher candidates and in 
conferences with in-service teachers. A 
rating scale of teacher efficiency was con- 
structed on the basis of this information. 
The rating scale consists of a series of 
five-point scales which are classified as 
follows: (1) personal and social qualities; 
(2) cooperative qualities; (3) leadership; 
(4) scientific and professional attitude; 
and (5) teaching ability. 





Schweppe, Emma. ‘‘Merit Schedules a 
False Hope, ’’ Journal of Education, CX- 
XXI (1948), pp. 145-147. 

The possibility that merit schedules may 
serve as a means of delaying a real up- 
ward adjustment of teachers’ salaries was 
argued. Rebuttals were offered to eight 
arguments which have usually been advanced 
in support of merit-type salary schedules. 





Schweppe, &. ‘‘New York State Advisory 
Committee’s Report on Applying Merit 
Measures to Teachers’ Salaries, ’’ School 
and Society, LXIX (1949), pp. 79-82. 


Scudder, J. W. ‘‘The Problem of Teacher 
Rating, ’’ Journal of Educational Method, 
VII (1928), pp. 367-368. 

A form for systematizing a supervisor’s 
report of the classroom activities which 
had been observed was presented. Char- 
acteristics to be observed were classified 
into the general areas of: (1) general room 
inspection; (2) teacher; and (3) instruction 
and recitation. A copy of the report-form 
was included. 





Seagoe, May V. ‘‘Standardized Tests in 
the Pre-Training Selection of Teachers,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXVI 
(1943), pp. 678-693. 

Analysis of the test scores of 87 college 
students selected for training as teachers 
revealed that: (1) students planning to be- 
come elementary teachers are highly sel- 
ected with respect to linguistic factor, in- 
telligence, general culture, knowledge of 
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contemporary affairs, promise in educa- 
tion courses, and general teaching aptitude; 
(2) students planning to become elementary 
teachers are somewhat selected with re- 
spect to qualitative aspects of intelligence, 
manipulative skill, musical talent, social 
studies achievement, freedom from egois- 
tic attachments, general mental health, 
self-confidence, general adjustment, fem- 
ininity, interest in teaching, social values, 
political values, religious values, andlead- 
ership; and (3) students planning to become 
elementary teachers are relatively unsel- 
ected with respect to artistic discrimina- 
tion, science and mathematics achieve- 
ment, freedom from neurotic tendencies, 
sociability, liberalism, and aptitude for 
teaching in comparison to administration 
or research. 


Seagoe, May V. ‘‘Permanence of Interest 
in Teaching, ’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXVIII (1945), pp. 678-684. 

Scores on tests of intelligence, special 
abilities, achievement, personality, atti- 
tudes, interests, and teaching aptitudes 
of a group of 38 University of California 
at Los Angeles students who completed 
training for teaching were compared with 
those of a group of 32 students who drop- 
ped out of school before completing their 
training. The tests were given either up- 
on the entrance of students to the school 
or during their training. No significant 
differences between the two groups on the 
various tests were found. 


Seagoe, May V. ‘‘Prognostic Tests and 
Teaching Success, ’’ Journal of Education- 
al Research, XXXVIII (1945), pp. 685-690. 

The success of 31 college students in 
practice teaching was rated in terms of the 
University of California Rating Scale for 
Practice Teaching. The relationships be- 
tween this criterion and tests of art judg- 
ment, musical talent, mechanical ability, 
intelligence, knowledge of contemporary 
affairs, general academic achievement, 
general culture, temperament, adjustment, 
personality, emotional maturity, interest 
in teaching, values, social attitudes, lead- 
ership and teaching aptitudes were studied. 
The correlation coefficients between the 
criterion and these variables ranged from 
-.40 to .63. 





Seagoe, May V. ‘‘Prediction of In-Service 
Success in Teaching, ’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXIX (1946), pp. 658- 
663. 
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The ability of 25 teachers was rated on 
the University of California Rating Scale 
for Practice Teaching when they were prac- 
tice teachers and again when they were em- 
ployed teachers. Different persons made 
the two ratings for each teacher. Relation- 
ships between these two criteria of teach- 
ing ability and scores on tests of art judg- 
ment, musical talent, mechanical ability, 
intelligence, academic achievement, tem- 
perament, personality, knowledge of con- 
temporary affairs, interest in teaching, 
values, and teaching aptitudes were studied. 
The correlations between practice-teaching 
success and these variables ranged from 
-.40 to .63. The correlations between in- 
service-teaching success and these vari- 
ables ranged from -.55 to .65. 


Sears, J. B. ‘‘Measurement of Teaching 
Efficiency, ’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, IV (1921), pp. 81-93. 

A brief history of teacher-rating schemes, 
a discussion of different aspects of the 
problem of measuring teacher efficiency, 
an analysis of rating scales then in use, 
and suggestions for the construction of a 
measuring device were presented. 





**Second to None; Best Teacher of 1948, ”’ 
Time, LI (June 7, 1948), pp. 74-75. 


‘‘Self-t valuation for Better Teaching, ’’ 
Virginia Journal of Education, XL (1947), 
pp. 275-276. 





‘‘Self-Rating Scale for Teachers, ’’ Minne- 
sota Journal of Education, XXVII (October 
1946), p. 98. 





Sells, Sane B. ‘‘Observational Methods of 
Research; Rating of Teachers, ’’ Review of 
Educational Research, XVIII (1948), p. 430. 

Seagoe’s (see 790, 791), von Hayden’s 
(see 936) and another author’s experiment- 
al studies of teacher success were review- 
ed. 





Selvidge, R. W. ‘‘Success Factors in Tea- 
ching, ’’ Industrial Education Magazine, 
XXXII (1932), pp. 305-306. 





Senger, Harry L. ‘‘Status Teacher-Rating 
in 1936, ’’ American School Board Journal, 
XCIII (September 1936), p. 56. 

The replies of 80 school superintendents 
in large cities to a questionnaire formula- 
ted by the Cincinnati Teachers Association 
were analyzed in order to determine the 
1936 status of teacher rating systems in 











the United States. Sixty of the 80 superin- 
tendents replied that they had a rating sys- 
tem for teachers, 19 said they hadn’t, and 
one superintendent failed to respond. Only 
17 school superintendents indicated that 
the rating system was used in determining 
teachers’ salaries. The number of rating 
systems which include evaluation in the 
following areas was given: (1) instruction- 
al ability; (2) classroom management; (3) 
professional attitude; (4) personal habits; 
(5) discipline; (6) teacher-pupil relations; 
(7) personal appearance; (8) cooperation; 
(9) health; (10) emotional qualities; and 
(11) participation in community activities. 
Other results. 


Senska, N. M. ‘‘Making a Detailed Score 
Card for Grading Student Teachers, ”’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XI (1923), pp. 199-201. 

A system for rating the effectiveness of 
student teachers was described. This sys- 
tem consists of a series of three-category 
scales classified as follows: (1) character; 
(2) scholarship; (3) teaching skills; (4) daily 
preparation; (5) discipline (6) attitude; (7) 
interest in pupil activity; (8) classroom 
management; (9) personality; and (10) health. 





Seyfert, W. C. and Tyndal, B. S. ‘‘An 
f£valuation of Differences in Teaching Abil- 
ity, ’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
XXVIII (1934), pp. 10-15. 

The average scores on the Ruch-Popenoe 
General Science Test of two classes of 73 
girls, taught by two different teachers and 
equated as to average score on the Terman 
Intelligence Test, were compared. A test 
of the significance of the difference between 
the average scores on the Ruch-Popenoe 
Test for the pupils taught by the two differ- 
ent teachers yielded acritical ratio of 4.2. 
A similar study was reported in which the 
achievement of two groups of 107 pupils 
taught by two different teachers was com- 
pared after the groups had been equated 
for average chronological age and average 
score on the Rulon Science Test. On the 
basis of this investigation it was concluded 
that the students of one teacher achieved 
more (as measured by the Ruch-Popenoe 
Science Test) than did the students of the 
other teacher. 


Seymour, O. J. ‘‘#valuating the Work of 
Teachers of Agriculture, ’’ Agricultural 


Education Magazine, XVIII (July 1945), 
p. 15. 





‘*‘Shall Teachers Be Rated?’’ Elementary 
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School Journal, XXV (1925), pp. 649-650. 


Shane, H. G. and Troyer, M. £. ‘‘Should 
Teachers Be Rated?’’ Educational Digest, 
XIV (April 1949), pp. 32-33. 

Two points of view regarding merit rating 
of teachers were presented. Shane expres- 
sed the idea that merit rating is a danger 
to effective teaching and is more likely to 
impair than improve human relations inthe 
staff. Troyer stated that the effectiveness 
of a teacher should be evaluated just as the 
effectiveness of a pupil is evaluated, and 
that teacher evaluation should be accepted 
and made wholesome, constructive, and 
helpful. 


Shaner, J. D. ‘‘Training in Service by Co- 
operative Rating of Teaching, ’’ Junior- 


Senior High School Clearing House, IX (19- 
35), pp. 301-304. 


Shannon, J. R. The Personal and Social 
Qualities of High School Teachers. Terre 
Haute, Indiana: Normal School Press, 19- 
28. Pp. 1-111. 

The characteristics of good teaching, ob- 
tained in a number of different ways, were 
compared to study the amount of agree- 
ment. Data were collected by: (1) inter- 
views with 97 supervisors concerning the 
best and worst high school teachers who 
ever worked under their direction; (2) sol- 
icitation of student opinion of the character- 
istics of good and poor teachers who had 
taught them; (3) analysis of traits listed in 
72 rating scales; (4) analysis of five sets 
of recommendations and recommendation 
blanks; (5) analysis of studies related to 
teacher failure; (6) analysis of traits con- 
sidered in state certification plans, tenure 
laws and contract blanks; (7) analysis of 
codes of professional ethics for teachers 
adopted by 27 state teachers associations; 
(8) solicitation of supervisors’ opinions of 
student teaching by means of questionnaires; 
(9) analysis of supervisors’ notes; (10) ran- 
king, in order of importance, of a list of 
73 traits prepared by the author, superin- 
tendents, principals, and critic teachers; 
and (11) analysis of reports on teachers by 
superintendents or principals, self-anal- 
ysis by teachers, and parents’ ideals for 
teachers. (1) The correlations between 
the findings by the different procedures 
were not high (ranging from .02 to .77), a 
few traits showed a persistent tendency to 
come to the top in nearly every study— 
sympathy, judgment, self-control, enthus- 
iasm, stimulative power, and earnestness. 
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(2) A secondary list consists of affability, 
industriousness, voice adaptability, force- 
fulness, cooperativeness, attention to own 
use of English, accuracy, alertness, integ- 
rity, and reliableness. And (3) analysis 

of rating scales correlated best with other 
methods; next was analysis of question- 
naires to critic teachers; the third was an- 
alysis of causes of teacher failures. Other 
conclusions. 


Shannon, J. R. ‘‘fxperiment in Teacher 
Prognosis, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XX (1934), pp. 290-292. 

Ten carefully selected administrative of- 
ficers, professors and psychologists of a 
state teachers college were unable to pick 
out prospective teachers of merit from the 
freshman class by means of visual inspec- 
tion or of personal interviews. Teacher 
competence was determined by the term 
marks in student teaching. The degree of 
agreement of first and second ratings with 
the criterion was reported. 





Shannon, J. R. ‘‘Teacher Self-Analysis 
Sheet in Elementary Geography, ’’ Journal 
of Geography, XXXII (December 1934), 
pp. 346-354. 


Shannon, J. R. ‘‘A Comparison of Three 
Means for Measuring Efficiency in Teach- 
ing, ’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
XXIX (1936), pp. 501-508. 

The teaching performance of 111 student 
teachers at Indiana State Teachers College 
was observed and evaluated by three differ- 
ent methods by graduate student observers. 
The methods were: (1) attention scores ob- 
tained by using the Morrison and Blume 
technique; (2) score card of teacher per- 
formance used at Indiana State Teachers 
College; and (3) ranking the teachers from 
best to poorest on the basis of performance. 
Reliability coefficients and intercorrela- 
tions were computed for each of these meas- 
ures. Multiple correlations between one 
of these methods and a composite of the 
other two were computed and reported for 
each of the three ways of pairing the three 
measures. 





Shannon, J. R. ‘‘Difficulties in estimating 
the £fficiency of Teachers, ’’ The National 
“£lementary Principal, XVI (1937), pp. 524- 
529. 

Direct ways for measuring the efficiency 
of teaching fall into two categories: (1) the 
measurement of teaching procedures; and. 
(2) the measurement of teaching results. 
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The difficulties involved in evaluating the 
efficiency of teachers by each of these 
methods were discussed. The measure- 
ment of pupil attention is an indirect means 
of judging teacher efficiency, but it is not 
considered to be a very effective measure. 


Shannon, John R. ‘‘A Comparison of High- 
ly Successful Teachers, Failing Teachers, 
and Average Teachers at the Time of Their 
Graduation from Indiana State Teachers 
College, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, AXVI (1940), pp. 43-51. 

The scholarship indices (for two periods, 
1898-1925 and 1926-1934), intelligence test 
percentiles, and number of extracurricular 
activities of 259 men and women from 31 
graduating classes of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College were studied to determine the 
amount of differentiation among three 
groups of former students classified ac- 
cording to their present degree of recog- 
nition in the field of teaching. The three 
groups compared were highly successful 
teachers, average teachers, and failing 
teachers. Critical ratios of the differ- 
ences between means for the three vari- 
ables (scholarship indices being broken 
into two periods) were reported for com- 
parisons of these three groups in pairs. 
The pairs considered were highly success- 
ful teachers versus average teachers, high- 
ly successful teachers versus failing tea- 
chers, and average teachers versus fail- 
ing teachers. The data were computed for 
male teachers, female teachers and for 
all teachers combined. For the male tea- 
chers, ten of the twelve critical ratios ex- 
ceeded 2.00; for the female teachers, sev- 
en of the twelve critical ratios exceeded 
2.00; and for the combined group of teach- 
ers nine of the twelve critical ratios ex- 
ceeded 2.00. 


Shannon, John R. ‘‘clements of Excellence 
in Teaching, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXVII (1941), pp. 168- 
176. 

One hundred sixty-four supervisors were 
interviewed by the author and asked to rate 
teachers they considered to be ‘‘best’’ and 
‘‘worst’’ on ten traits which the author list- 
ed. The elements of merit which contrib- 
ute most to success in teaching were: ‘‘tea- 
ching skill, ’’ ‘‘personality, ’’ and ‘‘teach- 
er-pupil relations.’’ To these, ‘‘knuwledge 
of subject’’ should be added for high school 
teachers. The qualities having the least 
potency in establishing success were: 
‘‘classroom management exclusive of dis- 











cipline, ’’ ‘‘community relations, ’’ and 
‘*breadth of general culture.’’ The elem- 
ents of demerit contributing most to fail- 
ure in teaching were ‘“‘lack of teaching 
skill, ’’ ‘‘poor personality, ’’ and ‘‘unwhole- 
some teacher-pupil relations.’’ ‘‘Weak 
discipline’’ should be added for high school 
teachers. The weaknesses having the least 
effect in defeating teachers were ‘‘ineffect- 
ive classroom management exclusive of 
discipline, ’’ ‘‘unwholesome community re- 
lations, ’’ and ‘‘lack of general culture. ’’ 
Those qualities which have the least influ- 
ence in determining the failure of poor 
ones. Those which are most potent in de- 
termining success are not identically the 
same for both successful and failing teach- 
ers, but they are nearly so. To a consid- 
erable extent, supervisors rate teachers 
on the basis of general impression, and 
are unable to cite instances or illustra- 
tions supporting their convictions. Other 
conclusions. 


Shannon, J. R. ‘‘Teacher Rating: Higher 
Level Than Raw Scoring Needed, ’’ Clear- 
ing House, XXIII (1948), pp. 113-114. 


Shiels, A. ‘‘Rating of Teachers in N ew 
York City Public Schools, ’’ School and So- 
ciety, I1 (1915), pp. 752-754. 

One hundred ten principals rated ten 
case studies of hypothetical teachers with 
respect to ability in instruction and discip- 
line, by means of a five-letter system. 
The ratings given in the hypothetical cases 
showed considerable variation. 


Showalter, B. R. ‘‘A Scorecard for Rural 
Teachers, ’’ School and Society, XII (1920), 
p. 200. 

The weights which Foster (see 353) gave 
to various items considered important for 
teacher efficiency were criticized as ap- 
plied in evaluating the efficiency of rural 
school teachers and new weights were sug- 
gested for this type of teacher. The traits 
and the weights to be assigned to eachitem 
were presented. 





Shreve, F. ‘‘Scholarship as a Factor in 
Teaching, ’’ Peabody Journal of Education, 
VIII (1930), pp. 144-148. 





Shuey, Audrey M. ‘‘The Reliability of the 
Wilke Personality Rating Scale, ’’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXXIV (1943), 
pp. 373-377. 

The Wilke Personality Rating Scale con- 
sists of a seven-point graphic rating scale 
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for each of the traits: (1) personal attract- 
iveness; (2) reliability; (3) self-confidence; 
(4) alertness; and (5) proper personality 
for teaching. The reliability of faculty 
ratings of education students on this scale 
was studied in a randomly selected group 
of 182 students who had received four or 
more separate ratings over a five-year 
period. The reliability coefficients for 
the total number of estimates ranged from 
.73 for trait 2 to .82 for trait5. Other 
findings. 


Shuster, Lillian. ‘‘Rating Teachers While 
in Service, ’’ American School Board Jour- 
nal, XCVIII (April 1939), p. 45. 

A rating scale with all its drawbacks is 
better than a snap judgment based on only 
one or two phases of the teacher’s activity. 
The Ponca City School Personnel Report 
of 54 items classified into eleven areas 
was presented. It was developed at this 
school over a ten-year period. Thescale 
worked satisfactorily. 





Simmons, £dna. Correlation of Adminis- 
trative Ratings of Teachers’ and P upil 
Achievement. Doctor’s Thesis. Nash- 
ville: George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, 1932. Pp. 97. 











Simon, D. L. ‘‘Personal Reasons for the 
Dismissal of Teachers in Smaller Schools,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXIX 
(1936), pp. 585-588. 

Eighty-seven county superintendents and 
81 town superintendents were interviewed 
to determine the reasons for the dismissal 
of teachers. These reasons in order of 
frequency of occurence, were: (1) defic- 
ient in qualities of leadership; (2) lacking 
in refinement; (3) non-cooperative with 
school officials; (4) unable to make adjust- 
ments to community or school; (5) lacking 
in industry; and (6) negligent in financial 
matters. Implications of these findings 
for the supervision of in-service teachers 
and the guidance of student teacners were 
discussed. 





Simonson, R. ‘‘Teacher Rating and Teach- 


er Morale, ’’ American Teachers, XXXII 
(April, 1948), p. 8. 


Simpson, R. H. ‘‘Teachers, Here is Your 
Final, ’’ Clearing House, XVI (1941), pp. 
47-48. 

A check list of 33 questions was sugges- 
ted for use by teachers for the improve- 
ment of their teaching. The questions were 
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classified as follows: (1) providing for in- 
dividual differences in academic ability; 
(2) professional development of the teach- 
er; and (3) aiding youngsters in develop- 
ing socially. 


Sires, R. V. ‘‘A Self-Analysis Sheet for 
Social Studies Teachers, ’’ Social Educa- 
tion, IV (1940), p. 569. 

Twenty questions were suggested for use 
in the self-evaluation of a social studies 
teacher with respect to competence. The 
questions were developed at the Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Skimin, £leanor. ‘‘Check Your Teaching 
efficiency, ’’ Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, XXIII (1947), pp. 15-16. 

Work simplification procedures such as 
those used in industry can be used by tea- 
chers in checking their classroom proced- 
ures. Illustrations were presented for 
typewriting and shop classes. 





Smalzried, N. T. and Remmers, H. Hd. 
‘‘A Factor Analysis of the Purdue Rating 
Scale for Instructors, ’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXXIV (1943), pp. 363- 
367. 

Forty practice teachers in an eastern 
teachers college were rated by their pupils 
on the ten traits of the Purdue Rating Scale 
for Instructors. Intercorrelations among 
the trait scores were computed and the 
matrix of intercorrelations was factored 
by means of Thurstone’s method of factor 
analysis. The two chief factors found by 
this method were named: (1) empathy; 
and (2) professional maturity. 





Smiley, C. N. ‘‘Salaries and £fficiency,’’ 
School Review, XV (1907), pp. 655-660. 


Smith, Allan A. ‘‘What Is Good College 
Teaching, ’’ Journal of Higher Education, 
XV (1944), pp. 216-218. 

The ten traits most frequently mentioned 
by 100 educational sociology students in 
response to a request to contribute a frank 
and explicit statement concerning ‘‘ My 
Ideal University Teacher’’ were given to 
freshmen, sophomore, junior, and senior 
college students with instructions to rank 
the ten traits in order of importance of 
each trait for the ideal university teacher. 
All groups ranked ‘‘knowledge of subject’’ 
and ‘‘ability in teaching and organizing 
subject-matter’’ as first and second respec- 
tively. They also agreed fairly well that 
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‘*personal appearances’’ was the least im- 
portant trait. ‘‘Ability to get along with 
students’’ had wide variations——the four 
groups ranked it three, nine, nine, and 
six respectively. The freshmen consider- 
ed ‘‘fairness and impartiality’? more im- 
portant than did the seniors. 


Smith, A. ‘‘Experiment in Follow-Up for 
Beginning Teachers, ’’ School Management , 
XV (November 1945), p.. 147. 

Critic teacher conferences with former 
students after the students had taught for 
a year accomplished the following: (1) they 
helped teachers serve their schools better; 
(2) they helped teachers recognize and an- 
alyze their professional problems; and 
(3) they gave the college the opportunity to 
relate its professional program more close- 
ly to the field situation. 





Smith, A. A. ‘‘What Traits Do High School 
Pupils Admire in Teachers?’’ High School 
Journal, XXVIII (1945), pp. 279-286. 

One hundred seventy-four boys and 153 
girls in Indiana schools were asked to in- 
dicate the characteristics they admired 
most in teachers. The highest ranking 
characteristics were: (1) knowledge of sub- 
ject matter; (2) clearness of explanation; 
and (3) fairness. 


Smith, £. L. ‘‘Critical Analysis of Rating 
Sheets Now in Use for Rating Student-Tea- 
chers, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXII (1936), pp. 179-189. 
One hundred three student-teaching rating 
schemes in use by colleges and universi- 
ties were analyzed. Rating sheets did not 
meet the standards upon which workers in 
the field of teacher rating have generally 
agreed. The scales analyzed contained 
56 major divisions. 





Smith, H. L. and Eaton, M. T. ‘‘Analysis 
of the Achievement of 164 Sophomores En- 
rolled in Teacher-Training Courses at In- 
diana University, ’’ Indiana University 
School Educational Bulletin, XVII (January 
1941), pp. 5-28. 








Smith, H. P. ‘‘Selection of Students for the 
Profession of Teaching, ’’ School and Soci- 
ety, LXV (1947), pp. 169-171. 





Smith, J. R. ‘‘Teacher Rating. ’’ Address- 
es and Proceedings of the National educa- 
tion Association, Vol. 72. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 19- 
34. Pp. 320-321. 














A Teachers Welfare Committee which 
surveyed teacher rating practice in eight 
cities concluded that administrative rating 
does not accomplish it prime objective of 
measuring teacher competence but, rather, 
tends to destroy school morale. 


Snavely, Guy E. ‘‘Who Is aGreat Teacher ?”’ 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XV (1929), pp. 68-72. 

‘‘The great teacher must have character, 
scholarship, and personality.’’ An out- 
line of a report of a committee on teaching 
qualities was included. 





Snedden, David. ‘‘Tests of Teaching rffic- 
iency,’’ Educational Review, XLV (1913), 
pp. 515-517. 

The most pressing necessity in American 
education is that of defining our education- 
al objectives. A teacher cannot teach ef- 
fectively or efficiently until this is done. 





Snyder, Agnes. The Value of Certain Meas- 
urements in the Training of Teachers. 
Studies in education, No. 9. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University, 1928. Pp. 146. 

An experiment to determine the value of 
training student teachers in the use of gen- 
eral and diagnostic tests in the instruction 
of children was reported. 








Snyder, Roy P. ‘‘Characteristics of rffic- 
iency in Teaching, ’’ Some Essential View- 
points in Supervision of Rural Schools, 
Bulletin No. 3, Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of Interior. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1929. 
Pp. 1-4. 

There are some measurable and some 
unmeasurable characteristics of teaching. 
Measurable characteristics of efficient 
teaching were classified as follows: (1) tea- 
ching techniques; (2) desirable personal 
traits; and (3) professional preparation. 








Soderquist, H. O. ‘‘ Participation in £x- 
tra-Curricula Activities in High School or 
College and Subsequent Success in Teach- 
ing Adults, ’’ School and Society, XLII (19- 
35), pp. 607-608. 


Soelberg, John. The Relation Between 
Amount of Professional Study and Teacher 
Efficiency. Master’s Thesis. Berkley: 
University of California, 1929. 











Soldan, F. L. ‘‘£fficient and Inefficient 
Teachers; with Discussion. ’’ Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education 
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Association. Washington, D.C.: National 
“ducation Association, 1899. Pp. 298-307. 
efficient and inefficient teachers were 

compared with respect to parental duties, 
professional progressiveness, keeping or- 
der, relations with parents, and relations 
with other teachers. The role of the prin- 
cipal in the development of efficient teach- 
ing was also discussed. 


Sollars, Velna. ‘‘tvaluating Student Tea- 
ching in Commercial Education Courses, ’’ 
Business Education World, XXVI (1945), 
pp. 133-135. 

A profile chart for evaluating student 
teachers was presented. Kach trait had 
a four-point scale and was classified in 
one of two areas, personality traits or tea- 
ching abilities. Items classified as tea- 
ching abilities were: (1) general knowledge 
and information; (2) selection and organi- 
zation of subject-matter and materials; 
(3) stimulation of pupil interest and effort; 
(4) effective assignment; (5) presentation 
of subject-matter; (6) classroom manage- 
ment; and (7) evaluation. 





‘‘Some Findings from a Job Analysis of 
Teachers’ Activities, ’’ School and Society, 
L (1939), p. 753. 

A job analysis made by the Research Di- 
vision of the National rducation Associa- 
tion revealed that the factors contributing 
towards making a teacher’s job onerous 
were: activities not directly related to the 
daily program (contests, special events, 
clerical); overcrowding; individual differ- 
ences; changing promotion standards; and 
correcting papers. Other items. 





Somers, Grover T. Pedagogical Prognos- 
is Predicting the Success of Prospective 
Teachers. Teachers College Contributions 
To Education, No. 140. New York: Col- 
umbia University, 1923. 

A score card of 27 characteristics was 
devised for estimating teacher success. 
These qualities were classified as follows: 
(1) personal qualities; (2) teaching quali- 
ties; (3) managing qualities; and (4) com- 
munity-force qualities. A 9-point scale 
was provided for evaluating a teacher’s 
position with respect to each of these 27 
qualities. The efficiency of 156 student 
teachers was evaluated on this score card 
by their supervisors. The efficiency of 
110 of these students was evaluated again 
by the supervisor of the school in which 
they were teaching after one year of tea- 
ching. Correlations between each of these 
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criteria and personality rating, and scores 
on Thurstone’s Cycle-Omnibus Test, a 
range of information test, the Trabue Lang- 
uage Completion Tests, Army Alpha Test, 
Army Beta Test, and preparatory school 
marks were computed. The correlations 
between teaching efficiency in training 
school and these and other variables rang- 
ed from -.58 to .70. The highest correla- 
tion was between teaching efficiency in 
training school and teaching efficiency in 
the field. Correlations between teaching 
efficiency in the field and these and other 
variables ranged from -.53 to .77. The 
highest correlation was between high school 
marks and teaching efficiency in the field. 
The correlation of mental test scores with 
teaching efficiency in training school and 
teaching efficiency in the field were . 48 
and .43 respectively. A composite of per- 
sonality ratings of the teachers correlated 
.61 with teaching efficiency in training 
school and .62 teaching efficiency in the 
field. 


Sorenson, Herbert. ‘‘Why Teaching Suc- 
cess Does Not Correlate Highly with Meas- 
ured Intelligence, ’’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XV (1929), pp. 
602-606. 

The intellectual homogeneity of the group 
studied and the unknown reliability and val- 
idity of teacher success estimates used 
were offered as reasons why Pyle (see 711) 
obtained correlations of only .034 and .023 
between scores on the Detroit Advanced In- 
telligence Examinations and ratings of tea- 
ching success in the first and second years 


of teaching. 


Spaulding, Francis T. ‘‘Teacher Rating 
and Salaries, ’’ Phi Delta Kappan, XXIX 
(1947), pp. 197-206. 

The promotional increment provisions of 
the permanent teachers salary law adopted 
by the 1947 New York Legislature were 
discussed. The public school teachers 
face an unprecedented opportunity to apply 
professional standards to their work and 
a test of their ability and willingness to 
judge themselves and to be judged by such 
standards. ‘‘....The law as a whole and 
its promotional increment section in par- 
ticular can be of extraordinary value in 
confirming the professional status of tea- 
ching and of teachers. ’’ 











Spears, Harold. ‘‘What Disturbs the Be- 
ginning Teacher ?’’ School Review, (1945), 
pp. 458-463. 
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Sixty-eight of 102 students answered the 
question ‘‘What if anything, stands in the 
way of full enthusiasm for your chosen 
work?’’ after ten weeks of full-time appren- 
tice teaching. Low salaries, poor working 
relationships, and rigidity of the high school 
curriculum were mentioned. Other find- 
ings. Recommendations. 


Sprague, H. A. ‘‘Scorecard for Rating Stu- 
dent Teachers in Training and in Practice,’’ 
Pedagogical Seminary, XXIV (1917), pp. 
72-80. 

A study of the records of 320 student tea- 
chers and the criticism of 130 superintend- 
ents, principals, critic teachers, and prac- 
tice teachers provided, respectively, in- 
formation for, and editing of, a scorecard 
for rating student teachers in training. 

The teaching qualities considered in the 
rating scale were classified into general 
areas labeled: (1) lesson preparation; (2) 
teaching skill; (3) classroom management; 
and (4) personal fitness. 





Starrak, J. A. The Construction of aScale 
for the Measurement of College Teaching 
and the Determination of Its Reliability 
and Validity. Doctor’s Thesis. Boston: 
Boston University School of Education, 19- 
32. 

The efficiency of 27 instructors was rated 
two or more times over a period of several 
years by their students and by professional 
educators on a seventeen-item scale. Stu- 
dent opinion was compared with that of the 
professional educators. The agreement 
between student opinion and educator opin- 
ion was ‘‘quite close’’ for 20 of the 27 in- 
structors but ‘‘a wide disparity’’ was found 
in the opinion of these two groups for the 
remaining seven instructors. (1) No sig- 
nificant relationship exists between stud- 
ent ability as measured by his academic 
grades and the rating given his instructor. 
(2) No significant relationship exists be - 
tween student maturity as measured by his 
grade-class position and the rating given 
to his instructor. (3) The size of the class 
(unless below seven) has no significant re- 
lationship to the rating given the instruc- 
tor. And (4) success rating tended to show 
improvement each succeeding year, those 
with high rating tended to get a better rat- 
ing each year. Other conclusions. 











Steiner, M. A. ‘‘Scholarship of Applicants 
for Teaching Positions, ’’ School and Soci- 
ety, XXIX (1929), pp. 388-390. 
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Steiner, R. W. and Von Hayden, H. I. 
‘*Pre-Training Selection and Guidance of 
Teachers, ’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXII (1940), pp. 321-350. 








Stephens, J. M. and Lightenstein, A. ‘‘Fac- 
tors Associated with Success in Teaching 
Grade Five Arithmetic, ’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XL (1947), pp. 683-694. 








Stewart, May L. ‘‘Study of Success and 
Failure in Eleven Years of Rural Teacher 
Training, ’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXVI (1946), pp. 372-378. 
Between 1925 and 1935, 354 people grad- 
uated from the one-year rural-teacher- 
training program of State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Correlations were 
reported between nine variables collected 
on these individuals while in training and 
success in actual teaching situations. ‘‘We 
need more definite measures of success 
for both student teaching and actual per- 
formance in the field. ’’ 








Stiles, L. J. ‘‘Recruitment and Selection 
of Prospective High School Teachers by 
Universities, ’’ Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XXXII (1946), pp. 
117-121. 








Stoddard, A. J. ‘‘Selection of Teachers 
from the National Viewpoint, ’’ Education- 
al Record, XXI (1940), pp. 144-151. 

The reasons for the development of the 
National Teacher Examinations were dis- 
cussed. 


Storey, Ralph £&. The Development of Tea- 
cher Rating: Its Significance and Implica- 
tions. Master’s Thesis. Seattle, Wash- 
ington: University of Washington, 1928. 
Pp. 226. 

The development of teacher rating over 
the period from 1905 to 1928 was discus- 
sed. The period from 1905 to 1915 was 
characterized by the use of ratings for ad- 
ministrative purposes. The period from 
1915 to 1920 was characterized by the use 
of ratings for supervisory purposes. The 
period from 1920 to 1928 was termed the 
‘‘new supervision’’ period and was charac- 
terized by the emergence of schemes for 
measuring teacher efficiency in terms 
other than that of ‘‘general merit’’. 








Storm, A. Van. ‘‘Minimum Qualifications 
of the Elementary Teacher.’’ Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education 
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Association. Washington, D.C.: National 
“education Association, 1907. Pp. 239- 
252. 


Strebel, R. F. ‘‘Purposes of Evaluation 
of Student Teaching, ’’ Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XVII (1931), pp. 
336-340. 








Stroh, M. Margaret. ‘‘Recruiting and Sel- 
ecting Better Teachers, ’’ NEA Journal, 
XXIII (1944), pp. 215-216. 

Analysis and discussion of the needs of 
teaching in the light of current problems, 
establishment of a program for finding the 
right people for teaching, and devising 
means of attracting and keeping them in 
the profession were considered essential 
for the recruiting and selection of com- 
petent teachers. Teachers should be sel- 
ected on the basis of their ability to: (1) 
collaborate with community agencies; (2) 
offer realistic instruction in the social 
sciences; and (3) meet personal problems. 
A program was outlined for accomplish- 
ing this objective. 


Strong, John A. ‘‘Rating of Teachers’ In- 
spiration Point,’ Chicago School Journal, 





XII (1931), p. 344. 

Principals’ ratings of teachers’ efficiency 
are satisfactory only to a few because of 
the intangibility of the elements involved. 
The results of the teachers’ work deter- 
mine its quality. Other arguments. 


‘‘Student Help in the Growth of the Teach- 
er by One Who Tried It, ’’ Educational 
Method, X (1930), pp. 30-33. 

Normal school students commented on 
the efficiency of the writer. Such com- 
ments enable the teacher to evaluate her- 
self and continue her growth towards qual- 
ified leadership of young people. 


Stuit, D. B. ‘‘Can We Counsel the Student 
Concerning His Probable Success in Tea- 
ching, ’’ xducational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIII (1937), pp. 684-693. 





Stuit, D. B. ‘‘Differential Characteristics 
of Superior and Inferior Students Enrolled 
in Teachers College of the University of 
Nebraska, ’’ School and Society, ALVI (19- 
37), pp. 733-736. 





Stuit, Dewey B. ‘‘Scnolarship as a Factor 
in Teaching Success, ’’ School and Society, 
XLVI (1937), pp. 382-384. 

The university grades of 100 ‘‘superior”’ 
teachers and 46 ‘‘poor’’ teachers were 
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compared. The teachers were designated 
as ‘‘superior’’ and ‘‘poor’’ on the basis of 
principals’ and superintendents’ evalua- 
tions of their efficiency. (1) The major- 
ity of teachers rated as superior were 
above average in scholarship. (2) While 
the average scholarship of the inferior 
group was above the average scholarship 
of the university population, more in this 
group than in the superior group had uni- 
versity averages below eighty. (3) Inorder 
to be placed, a teacher must be at least 
average in scholarship. And (4) scholar- 
ship alone does not insure teaching success. 
Other results. 


Stutsman, I. &£. ‘‘Teacher’s Self-Improve- 
ment Sheet, ’’ Texas Outlook, XAVII (April 
1943), p. 38. 

Self-evaluation of teachers with respect 
to competence was suggested in terms of 
personal and professional items. 





‘Successful Teacher Needs...,’’ NEA 
Journal, XXXIV (1945), p. 138. 


Sutherland, S. S. ‘‘How Good a Classroom 
Teacher Are You?’’ Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine, LX (April 1937), pp. 152- 
153. 








Sutton, T. C. ‘“‘Rating Scale on Teacher 
Morale, ’’ Clearing House, XXII (1948), 
pp. 270-275. 





Symonds, Percival M. Diagnosing Person- 
ality and Conduct. New York: Century Co., 
1931. Pp. 602. 

Too much emphasis cannot be put on soc- 
ial attitudes as qualities necessary for 
success of the teacner. Social feelings 
are essential for future success in teach- 
ing. Teaching aptitude tests should be 
furtner analyzed with respect to tne rela- 
tionships between their total and sectional 
scores and measurable traits of personal- 
ity, emution, and attitude. extensive con- 
sideration was given to the problems of 
constructing and administering rating 
scales. 








Symonds, Percival M. Psychological Diag- 
nosis in Social Adjustments.(New York: 
American Bouk Co., 1934. Pp. 196-204. 

Some of the teacher rating scales avail- 
able in 1934 were listed. A snort descrip- 
tion of each rating scale was given, and 
evidence concerning its validity and relia- 
bility was summarized. 
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Symonds, Percival M. ‘‘Problems Faced 
by Teachers, ’’ Journal of Xducational Re- 
search, XXXV (1941), pp. 1-15. 

**In order to find out what problems be- 
set teachers which serve to interfere with 
their efficiency the members of a summer 
class in mental hygiene were asked near 
the close.of the session to write freely con- 
cerning the personal problems which they 
faced during the preceding year.’’ Ninety- 
four papers were submitted and analyzed. 
Types of problems with their frequency of 
mention were reported. 








Symonds, Percival M. ‘‘&valuation of Tea- 
cher Personality, ’’ £ducational Digest, 
XII (January 1947), pp. 10-14. 

Teacher selection should be by competent 
psychologists similar to those in the asses- 
ment office of the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices. The devices which such a group 
might use are: (1) personal-history blank, 
(2) ratings, (3) interviews, (4) situation 
testing, (5) discussion, (6) shared tasks; 
(7) instruction, (8) stress situations, (9) 
role-playing—psychodrama, (10) projec- 
tive techniques, and (11) sociometric tech- 
nique. 





‘‘Symposium on Teacher Rating Card, ’’ 
Pennsylvania School Journal, LXXXVIII 
(November 1939), pp. 80-81. 





Taylor, H. ‘‘Wanted: Good Teachers, ”’ 
Opportunity, XXIV (April 1946), p. 50. 


Taylor, H. R. ‘‘Teacher Influence onClass 
Achievement, ’’ Genetic Psychology Mono- 
grapns, VII, No. 2 (1930), pp. 175. 





Taylor, Josepn S. ‘‘Measurements of tdu- 
cational £fficiency, ’’ Educational Review, 
XLIV (1912), pp. 348-367. 

A card tor recording the efficiency rat- 
ings of New York City teachers which was 
used from 1902 to 1912 was presented. The 
rating card cunsisted of thirty-four items 
classified as follows: (1) teacning, (2) schol- 
arship; (3) effort; (4) personality; and (5) 
control of class. 





Taylor, J. S. ‘‘Mr. Fichandler’s Self-Rat- 
ing Scneme, ’’ Schovl and Society, V (1917), 
pp. 173-174. 

Fichandler’s teacher self-rating scheme 
(see 338) was criticized because, wnen 
Ficnandler tried it out, the distribution of 
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neitner teachers’ self-ratings nor princi- 
pals’ ratings of the teachers were distrib- 
uted normally over the five-point scale. 
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Ninety percent of the teachers marked 
themselves higher than B, and 98% were 
graded higher than B by the principal on 
a five-letter grading scheme—A, B+, B, 
C, and D. 


‘*Teacher Passes Judgment Upon Herself,’ 
American School Board Journal, LXXXV 
(July 1932), p. 50. 

A committee of elementary school prin- 
cipals in Seattle suggested the self-evalu- 
ation of teachers in terms of classroom 
management, teaching technique, pupils’ 
reactions, and personal equipment. 





‘*Teacher Rating, as Studied by Navarro 
School Faculty, ’’ Texas Outlook, XXIII 
(July 1939), pp. 29-30. 

The Navarro school faculty made a study 
of various teacher rating scales used in 
public schools in the United States. After 
this information was evaluated, the teach- 
ers in the Navarro system, which did not 
use a rating plan, were opposed to a rat- 
ing plan unless it were to be used to im- 
prove teachers in-service rather than to 
dismiss teachers. 





‘*Teacher Ratings in New York City,’’ an 
editorial, “lementary School Journal, 
XXXII (1932), pp. 326-328. 

The recommendations made in a recent 
report on teachers’ ratings by the Com- 
mittee on Organization and Administration 
of the Teachers’ Council of New York City 
were listed. 





‘Teacher Self-Rating, ’’ nlementary School 
Journal, XXIV (1924), pp. 568-569. 

The Teacher Self-Rating Plan adopted in 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland, was pub- 
lished by the State Department of Education 
of Maryland. The standards presented in 
this plan for self-rating were listed here. 





‘*Teachers Prepare a Thoughtful, Stimu- 
lating, Self-tvaluation Chart,’’ Schvol 
Management, XVII (September 1947), pp. 
22-23. 

A group of teachers in a Virginia High 
School suggested 18 questions for the self- 
evaluation of teachers with respect to com- 
petence. 


‘*Teachers~Rating, ’’ Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in kducation, U. S. Office 
of Education, Library Division. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1932-1933. Pp. 213-214. 
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‘*Teachers’ Rating Card, A.’’ an editorial, 
Elementary School Journal, XX (1920), pp. 
723-724. 

A teacher efficiency rating scale cooper- 
atively achieved by the administrative and 
teaching staff of Omaha was presented. 

The scale consists of a series of items 
classified as follows: (1) physical efficiency; 
(2) social efficiency; (3) dynamic efficiency; 
(4) cooperation; (5) skill in teaching; and 

(6) classroom management. 





Tentative Teacner Rating Handbook. Ab- 
erdeen, S. D.: Aberdeen Public Schools, 
1930. Pp. 19. 
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Thayer, V. T. ‘‘Teacher Rating in the 
Secondary Schools, ’’ educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision. All (1926), pp. 
361-378. 

The purpose, content, and use of sever- 
al teacher efficiency rating scales were 
discussed. The rating of teacher effic- 
iency should be done by the ‘‘general im- 
pression’’ method. By this method a gen- 
eralization concerning a teacher’s effic- 
iency is reached which is ‘‘based upon in- 
timate contacts with the teacher’s perform- 
ances. It is the outcome of the effort to 
engage teachers in the professional activ- 
ities which constitute the central element 
in supervisory procedure. ’’ 








Thomas, F. W. ‘‘Criteria for Judging the 
iffectiveness of Teaching, ’’ California 
Journal of Elementary rducation, VII (19- 
39), pp. 162-168. 

“valuation of a teacher’s effectiveness 
should include at least the following areas: 
(1) the effectiveness of classroom organi- 
zation; (2) the extent of thoughtful planning; 
(3) the extent of development and employ- 
ment of productive pupil interests; (4) the 
extent of increasing pupil initiative and 
self-direction; (5) the extent of cooperative. 
evaluation of pupil achievement; and (6) the 
extent of integration of pupil activities with 
the total school program. 





Thomas, Lawrence G. ‘‘Using Grade Av- 
erage in Selecting Prospective Teachers,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXVII 
(1944), pp. 684-690. 

The teaching assignments of 150 gradu- 
ates of the Stanford University School of 
Education were investigated after gradu- 
ates had been teaching for a year. The 
importance of grade averages in major 
field, minor field, and in education courses 
for teaching assignment was studied. Sev- 
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enty-one percent of the graduates were 
teaching subjects in their major field of 
concentration, 42% were teaching subjects 
in their minor field of concentration, 30% 
were teaching at least one subject outside 
of either their major or minor field of con- 
centration, and 2% were teaching subjects 
completely outside either their major or 
minor field. Major-field-grade-averages 
are important enough to justify their being 
considered separately from other grades 
in making teaching assignments. Other 
conclusions. 


Thoming, T. ‘‘What Are the Qualities and 
Qualifications of a Drama Teacher?’’ 
Drama, XX (February 1930), p. 150. 


Thompson, A. C. ‘‘Function of Normal 
Schools in Relating Theory and Practice 
So As to Secure Teaching efficiency. ”’ 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1912. Pp. 
862-866. 








Thompson, Anna M. ‘‘Report of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Rating. ’’ Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, Vol. 63. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1925. Pp. 
375-377. 

A survey of the use of teacher efficiency 
rating schemes in school systems in cities 
over 25, 000 in population revealed that 75% 
of the cities had such schemes. A review 
of the 103 rating plans in use showed that 
teachers were most often rated on a four- 
point scale. Weighted scales were being 
developed, but, until more data should be 
available as to the relative importance of 
the factors contributing to teacher success, 
the construction and weighting of a scale 
of real merit would continue to be a diffi- 
cult problem. A rating scale which is the 
result of cooperative work and mutual a- 
greement of the administrative, supervis- 
ory, and classroom staff and which has as 
its main purpose the guiding of teachers 
into better service is more likely to be 
successful than one which is constructed 
by ignoring these principles. 





Thompson, C. O. ‘*What Specific Teach- 
ing Abilities May Supervisors Justly cx- 
pect Beginning Teachers to Bring to Their 
Work as the Result of a Course in Student 
Teaching, and What Specific Abilities 
Should We Expect to be Developed through 
Supervision During the First Year of Ser- 
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vice ?’’ Indiana University School of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, VI (September 1929), pp. 59- 
72. 





Thompson, Frank £. ‘‘The Rating and Plac- 
ing and Promoting of Teachers, ’’ School 
Review Monographs, No. 5. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1914. 





Thompson, Frank E. ‘‘Committee on Rat- 
ing, Placing, and Promotion of Teachers; 
Some Propositions and Plan for the Im- 
provement of Conditions, ’’ School Review 
Monographs, No. 6. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. 61-63. 


Thornton, James W. ‘‘Can We Predict 
Teaching Success?’’ California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XIV (1939), pp. 244- 
245. 

The negative evidence available with re- 
gard to the reliability of our present means 
of teacher selection was reviewed. The 
first problem in the prediction of teaching 
success is one of recognizing teaching suc- 
cess. This problem calls for research be- 
yond the scope or resources of one indiv- 
idual. 








Thwing, C. F. ‘‘How Pupils Appraise Tea- 
chers,’’ World’s Work, XX (October 1910), 
pp. 13526-12528. 





Tidyman, W. F. ‘‘Teachers’ Questionnaire 
as a Device in Supervision, ’’ educational 
Administration and Supervision, X (1924), 
pp. 553-557. 

The satisfaction of 22 teachers (the en- 
tire teaching staff of a small school sys- 
tem) with school and living surroundings, 
and their evaluation of school purposes, 
course aims, assistance received, free- 
dom, and encouragement were examined 
by means of a questionnaire. They report- 
ed that living cunditions were fair and that 
salaries, work burden, opportunities for 
social life, and attitude of patrons were 
not favorable. Little assistance was given 
in class and individual diagnosis, and in 
the preparation and use of tests. Other 
findings. 





Tiedeman, Stuart C. ‘“‘A Study of Pupil- 
Teacher Relationship, ’’ Journal of tduca- 
tional Research, XXXV (1942), pp. 657- 
664. 

Four hundred fifty seventh, eignth, and 
ninth grade junior nigh school pupils were 
asked to list the activities of their teach- 
ers which they liked most and which they 








liked least. The responses were summar- 
ized and ranked according to frequency of 
mention by grade and for all grades. 


Tiegs, Ernest W. An Evaluation of Some 
Techniques of Teacher Selection. Bloom- 














ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 
1928. Pp. 108. 

A 12-point graphic rating scale and a 41- 
point graphic rating scale developed by the 
author were used by the supervisors of 
the Minneapolis School System for the rat- 
ing of 25 teachers in one group and 77 tea- 
chers in a second group. Correlations be- 
tween these ratings and tests of intelligence, 
personality, measures of scholarships and 
professional competence, and other de- 
vices for selecting teachers were comput- 
ed. Correlations between the criteria and 
eleven judges’ estimates of the efficiency 
of a teacher based upon recommendations, 
letters of application, photographs, anda 
composite of all three range from -.13 to 
.08. The correlation of the criterion with 
the complete file on each teacher was .27. 
The correlations between the criterionand 
trade test scores, and mental test scores 
were .02 and .01, respectively. The cor- 
relations between the 12-point graphic rat- 
ing blank and mental test scores and trade 
test scores were .19 and .33, respective- 
ly. The reliabilities of the criterion meas- 
ures and of the estimates of the selection 
material were reported. 


Tiegs, E. W. ‘‘t valuation of Teaching, ”’ 
Los Angeles &ducational Research Bulle- 
tin, X (January 1930), pp. 10-13. 





Torgerson, T. L. Manual for Diagnostic 
Teacher Rating Scale of Instructional Ac- 
tivities. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1930. 








Torgerson, T. L. The Measurement of 
Teaching Ability. Doctor’s Thesis. Mad- 
ison: University of Wisconsin, 1930. 








Torgerson, T. L. Torgerson Diagnostic 

Teacner-Rating Scale of Instructional Ac- 
tivities. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1930. 








Torgerson, T. L. ‘‘Measurement and Pre- 
diction of Teaching Ability, ’’ Review of 
Educational Research, IV (1934), pp. 261- 
266, 329-330. 

Experimental studies of tne measurement 
and prediction of teaching ability which 
were published from November 1930 to Jan- 
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uary 1934 were reviewed. Attention was 

given to the methods and criteria usedand 
to the difficulties inherent in the problem 

of measurement. 


Torgerson, T. L. ‘‘Measurement and Pre- 
diction of Teaching Ability, ’’ Review of Ed- 
ucational Research, VII (1937), pp. 242- 
246, 319-330. 

A review of the literature concerned with 
the measurement and prediction of teach- 
ing ability and a bibliography of such ma- 
terial was given. The criteria of teaching 
success that have been used and the meth- 
ods and techniques of measurement em- 
ployed were discussed. 





Tostlebe, Milton F. ‘‘Analysis of the Rel- 
ative Importance of the Success Factors 
Common in the Training of Teachers for 
the One-Room School, ’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXX (1937), pp. 397-402. 
A list of 135 items were submitted to 64 
county superintendents and 66 specialists 
in the field of teacher training with the re- 
quest that the relative importance of each 
item for success in teaching in one-room 
schools be indicated. The most important 





factors were judged to be: assignments, 
individual differences, study period, mas- 
tery of fundamentals, unit method of in- 
struction, adjusting programs, teacher’s 
personal self, and the relationship of tea- 
cher to the child and to the parents. Other 
factors with rank. 


Traxler, Arthur E. ‘‘Are Students in Tea- 
chers Colleges Greatly Inferior in Ability ?’’ 
School and Society, LAIII (1946), pp. 105- 
107. 

American Council on &ducation Psycho- 
logical Examination scores of teachers 
college 2nd four-year college students were 
compared. The students were tested be- 
tween 1935 and 1944. The average intel- 
ligence among freshmen in teachers col- 
leges is consistently and significantly low- 
er than the average intelligence among 
freshmen in four-year colleges and is about 
equal to that in junior colleges. The dif- 
ference in averages, however, is fairly 








small in absolute terms, and there is over- 
lapping in the distributions. Other results. 


Trow, W. C. ‘‘How Shall Teaching Be 
Evaluated?’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XX (1934), pp. 264-272. 
Unsatisfactory characteristics of teach- 
ing efficiency rating scales which were 
discussed were: (1) the rating scales are 
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subject to all the errors to which human 
judgment is heir, (2) weaknesses exist in 
the rating scale itself; and (3) ‘‘the whole 
is quite different than its summated ele- 
ments.’’ Other characteristics. Teach- 
ing should be judged on the extent to which 
pupils learn, but there are difficulties in- 
volved in this approach such as: (1) the 
ease with which the teacher fits into the 
institutional regimen and into the local 
mores is not measured; (2) there is disa- 
greement concerning what pupils should 
learn; and (3) measuring pupil progress 
is difficult. Other difficulties. 


Trow, W. C. and McLouth, F. ‘‘An Im- 
provement Card for Student-Teachers, ”’ 
Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion, XV (1929), pp. 1-10, 127-133. 

The literature on teacher rating was re- 
viewed and a self-improvement card for 
student teachers presented. Items to be 
considered were classified as: preparation 
for lesson, teaching techniques, school- 
room management, personal fitness, and 
observable results of work in pupil growth. 





Troyer, Maurice &£. ‘‘The Selection of 
Students for the Profession of Teaching,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXIII 
(1940), pp. 581-593. 

Rating scales, tests, department and 
committee records, and interviews were 
used in the screening of 638 students ap- 
plying for admission to teacher-training. 
The percent of candidates rejected by each 
of the devices was given. A follow-up of 
the success of the selected candidates 
was recommended. 





Troyer, M. E. ‘‘Bibliography on Rating,’ 
School Executive, LXVII (1948), p. 60. 

Twelve titles dealing with the problem 
of rating teacher efficiency were present- 
ed. 





Troyer, Maurice E. ‘‘How Can Teaching 
Efficiency Be Appraised. ’’ Improving Ed- 
ucational Research. Official Report of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1948. Washington, D.C.: American 
Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1948. Pp. 
204-207. 

A teacher’s effectiveness rests mainly 
upon what his students learn and become. 
However, ‘‘we do not have highly refined 
tools and techniques for appraising pupil 
progress toward the many possible goals.’’ 
Students’ and parents’ opinions strongly 
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influence teacher effectiveness. 


Troyer, Maurice E. ‘‘Pupil Progress De- 
notes Teacher Efficiency, ’’ School Execu- 
tive, LXVII (1948), pp. 50-51. 

Basically ‘‘teacher merit should standor 
fall on pupil’ progress. ’’ The nature of a 
teacher’s effectiveness is revealed by the 
strengths and weaknesses of the students. 
However, ‘‘evaluation should be done with 
rather than to individuals. ’’ 


Troyer, Maurice E. and Pace, C. Robert. 
Evaluation in Teacher Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1944. Pp. 368. 

Evaluation information concerning tea- 
cher-trainee selection, orientation and 
guidance, general education, profession- 
al education, student teaching, follow-up, 
in-service growth, and in-service pro- 
grams was reviewed. 





Trusler, V. T. and Brown, E. J. ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Entrance Employed by Four-Year 
Teachers Colleges of the United States, ’’ 
School and Society, XXXIII (1931), pp. 

pp. 379-382. 





Tudhope, William B. ‘‘A Study of the Train- 
ing College Final Teaching Mark as a Cri- 
terion of Future Success in the Teaching 
Profession. Part I,’’ British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XII (1942), pp. 
167-171. 

The adequacy of final college teaching 
marks as a measure of future teaching 
bility (determined by the ratings given ex- 
perienced teachers by royal inspectors) 
was Studied in a group of 96 men and wom- 
en teachers in England. The correlations 
between these two variables were .81 for 
the entire group of teachers, .84 for the 
men, and .77 for the women teachers. 
Correct prognostications of success were 
attained in two-thirds of the cases. Con- 
sideration should be given to other factors, 
such as personality, in the selection of 
teachers. 








Tuell, H. E. ‘‘The Public School Teacher 
and Promotional Examinations, ’’ Educa- 
tion, XXVIII (December 1947), pp. 217- 
223. 


Tuggle, M. A. ‘‘Take Your Professional 
Temperature, ’’ Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, XXXV (1941), pp. 116-117. 
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Twiss, George R. ‘‘A Plan for Rating the 
Teachers in a School System, ’’ School and 
Society, [IX (1919), pp. 748-756. 

The Committee on the Rating of Teachers 
of the Ohio Society of College Teachers of 
Education presented a plan for rating tea- 
chers which included a statement of who 
would do the rating, a copy of a modified 
version of Landsittel’s ‘‘Score-Card Meth- 
od of Teacher Rating, ’’ and the mechanics 
of arriving at an over-all judgment. This 
plan should be tried out in a number of 
schools to determine its feasibility and 
reliability. 


Twitchell, D. F. ‘‘An Objective Measure 
in Supervision, ’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XIX (1929), pp. 128-134. 

A form for an observer’s notation of 
some of the mechanical details of pupil 
participation in classes was presented. 





Tyler, R. W. ‘‘Relation between the Fre- 
quency and Universality of Teaching Activ- 
ities, ’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
XXII (1930), pp. 130-132. 


Tyler, Ralph W. ‘‘The Place of Evaluation 
in Modern Education.’’ Wm. C. Reavis, 
Ed., Evaluating the Work of the School. 
Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence for Administrative Officers of Public 
and Private Schools, Vol. 3. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 
3-11. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness ofa 
school’s program must be in terms of ob- 
jectives which the school is expected to 
attain. Evaluation of this nature provides 
a means of: (1) making a periodic check of 
the effectiveness of the school and of indi- 
cating necessary improvements in program; 
(2) validating the hypotheses upon which 
the school operates; (3) providing infor- 
_mation basic to the effective guidance of 
individual students; (4) providing certain 
psychological security to staff, students, 
and parents. The evaluation of school 
outcomes are complex because: (1) we have 
not agreed upon our fundamental objectives, 
we are in doubt as to what values we ex- 
pect to obtain and therefore what results 
to look for in our evaluation; (2) the objec- 
tives which are stated are often very vague; 
(3) the methods of obtaining evidence about 
the attainment of education objectives are 
difficult and not straight-forward as they 
are in business; and (4) summarizing and 
interpreting the results is complicated. 
Other problems. 
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Uliman, Roy R. ‘‘Prediction of Teaching 
Success, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XVI (1930), pp. 598-608. 

The relationships between the in-service 
success of 116 teachers and variables se- 
cured during their training period were 
studied. The criterion of teacher success 
used was a modification of the Michigan 
Educational Association Teacher Rating 
Card. The average of the ratings given 
by the principal and superintendent was 
used. Central tendencies, variabilities,, 
intercorrelations, and the relative predic- 
tive values of eleven and eight variables 
were reported. 





Uliman, Roy R. Prognostic Value of Cer- 
tain Factors Relating to Teaching Success. 
Ashland, Ohio: A. L. Garber Co., 1931. 
Pp. 433. 

The relationships between superintend- 
ents’, principals’, or supervisors’ judg- 
ments of the success of a group of teach- 
ers after at least one year’s teaching ex- 
perience and numerous observations of the 
student while in practice were studied. 
The correlations of teaching success with 
other variables were: (1) intelligence test 








score, .15; (2) student-teaching mark, .36; 
(3) academic mark, .30; (4) professional 
mark, .30; (5) social intelligence test score, 
.18; and (6) professional test score, .14. 
Other correlations. (Data taken from 70.) 


U. S. Office of Indian Affairs. ‘‘Rating 
Scale for Indian Service Teacher, ’’ Pro- 
gressive Education, XVII (1940), pp. 363- 
366. 

The development of a rating scale for 
evaluating the efficiency of teachers in In- 
dian schools in Arizona, New Mexico, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and South Dakota was de- 
scribed. An experimental form of the rat- 
ing scale was prepared by selecting per- 
sonality and character items from teacher 
rating scales in use and by making an anal- 
ysis of the teacher’s job and including per- 
formance scales which were consistent 
with this job analysis. This experimental 
scale was administered to 359 teachers 
and an item analysis was performed with 
total score of the scale as the criterion. 
Items were discarded and edited as a re- 
sult of this item analysis and a final form 
of the rating scale was prepared. Two hun- 
dred nine teachers were then rated by two 
independent judges on these scales. The 
judges were either superintendents, super- 
visors, or principals. The average cor- 
relation between two raters’ judgments of 
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the several traits on this scale was . 74. 
The final scale included the following per- 
sonality items: (1) initiative; (2) judgment; 
(3) planning ability; (4) cooperation; (5) 
adaptability; (6) personal and social habits; 
(7) personality adjustment; (8) ability to 
express himself; (9) relations with Indians; 
and (10) future in the service. Twelve it- 
ems were included in the performance part 
of the scale. 


Unruh, A. ‘‘Ingenuity Quotient, ’’ NEA Jour- 
nal, XXXVIII (1949), pp. 188-189. 


Upshall, C. C. ‘‘Ten-Year Study of Two 
Groups of Teachers College-Students of 
Contrasting Ability, ’’ Journal of the Am- 
erican Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, XVIII (1942), pp. 36-44. 

In a ten-year follow-up study of students 
entering Western Washington College of 
Education it was found that the lowest 15% 
as opposed to the highest 15% of entering 
freshmen (on the basis of American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion Scores) were ‘‘uniformly inferior in 
all measures of academic and professional 
success except in obtaining positions and 
in persistence in the field of elementary 
and junior high school teaching. ’’ 








Upshall, C. C. ‘‘Validity of Composite 
Faculty Judgment as a Method of Identify- 
ing Undesirable Prospective Elementary 
School Teachers, ’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XXXV (1942), pp. 694-699. 

The records of 143 students who were 
judged by faculty members to be the least 
desirable prospective teachers were com- 
pared with those of the total student body. 
Comparisons of scholarship, college apti- 
tude, grade in student teaching, field rat- 
ings, and other factors were made. The 
group of 143 students were found to be in- 
ferior to other typical students in nearly 
all of the factors. Therefore, use of these 
factors for identifying the students who will 
be least desirable teachers is a valid pro- 
cedure. 





Upshall, C. C. and Masters, Harry V. 
‘‘Evaluation of Certain Tests and Informa- 
tion for Predicting Success in Normal 
School. ’’ Research in Higher Education. 
Bulletin No. 12, U. S. Office of Education, 
Department of Interior. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1931. Pp. 21- 
32. 
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Teacher ?’’ Education, LXVI (1945), pp. 
165-169. 


Van Denburg, Joseph K. ‘‘An Objective 
Rating Scale for Teachers of Biology in 
High School, ’’ School and Society, XLVI 
(1937), pp. 698-704. 

A person who is not trained in observing 
teachers is almost wholly unable to disting- 
uish between good teaching and poor teach- 
ing even though he: (1) knows his subject 
thoroughly; (2) is a very superior teacher 
himself; (3) has had ample opportunity to 
observe; and (4) is earnest, impartial, and 
fairminded. In order to help people to 
recognize good teaching in the area of bi- 
ology, a list of 118 items which are char- 
acteristic of a good teacher in the field of 
biology was presented. 





Van Denburg, Joseph K. ‘‘ Personality Scale 
for Teachers, ’’ High Points, XIX (October 
1937), pp. 5-10. 

A scale for rating the personality of biol- 
ogy teachers was proposed. Teachers 
were to be rated on a five point scale con- 
cerned with: (1) appearance; (2) teaching 
of facts; (3) pupil contacts; (4) mental- 
emotional traits; (5) diction; and (6) voice. 


Van Houten, L. H. Length of Service of 
Pennsylvania High School Teachers. Tea- 
chers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 522. New York: Columbia University, 
1932. Pp. -147. 

The relationships between length of ser- 
vice of Pennsylvania high school teachers 
and size of community, salary, sex, train- 
ing, and type of school were studied. Other 
relationships. 








Van Oot, B. H. ‘‘Whatisa Teacher Worth?’’ 
Virginia Journal of Education, XL (1947), 
pp. 366-368. 

A method of eliminating mathematically 
the personal factor in the rating of teach- 
er efficiency was presented together with 
a score card for measuring this efficiency. 
The score card was divided into the four 
major areas of: (1) teaching ability; (2) ex- 
tent to which work is planned; (3) applica- 
tion of scientific method; and (4) morale. 
The teaching ability area included the it- 
ems of: (1) ability to impart knowledge; 

(2) ability to maintain discipline; and (3) 
ability to create pupil interest. 





Van Sickle, J. H. ‘‘What Should Be the 
Basis for the Promotion of Teachers and 
the Increase of Teachers’ Salaries. ’’ Ad- 





dresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1906. Pp. 
177-183. 








Vasché, J. B. ‘‘How Well Do You Teach?”’ 
NEA Journal, XXXV (September 1946), 
pp. 293-294; School Monographs, XVI 
(May 1947), pp. 20-21. 





Von Eschen, C. R. ‘‘The Improvability of 
Teachers in Service, ’’ Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XIV (1945), pp. 135- 
156. 

The effectiveness with which a supervis- 
ory program for in-service teachers pro- 
duced measurable changes in pupils was 
studied in two phases. In the first phase, 
gains in achievement of 90 pupils in the 
seventh grades of 24 one and two-room 
rural schools in a year when the teachers 
had no formal supervisory assistance were 
compared with the achievement gains of 
104 seventh grade pupils taught by the same 
teachers during the following year. Inthis 
year the teachers received extensive sup- 
ervision. In the second phase the seventh 
grade achievement gains of the 90 pupils 
were compared with their gains during the 
eighth grade. During the year when these 
children were in the eighth grade the tea- 
chers had benefit of outside supervision. 
In four of the eight areas tested, the 104 
seventh graders made a significantly larger 
average gain in achievement during the 
year when the teachers were supervised 
than the 90 had made as seventh graders 
in the year when the teachers were not su- 
pervised. In seven of the eight areas test- 
ed, the 90 eighth grade pupils made larger 
gains than they had as seventh graders. 








Von Haden, Herbert I. ‘‘An Evaluation of 
Certain Types of Personal Data Employed 
in the Prediction of Teaching Efficiency,’ 
Journal of Experimental Education, XV 
(1946), pp. 61-84. 

Materials such as interviews and student 
autobiographies written during the period 
of their institutional training were studied 
to determine their relationship to subse- 
quent success in teaching. The 58 women 
teachers studied by Lins (see 553) were 
used. A composite of five supervisors’ 
ratings, pupils’ evaluations, and residual 
pupil gains were used as the criteria of 
teaching efficiency as they were in the Lins 
investigation. In the analysis of the per- 
sonal data on each teacher consideration 
was given to eight personal qualities or 
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behavior patterns. These were: (1) adapt- 
ability; (2) considerateness; (3) energy; 

(4) initiative; (5) professional judgment; 

(6) social adequacy; (7) system of values; 
and (8) work habits. (1) ‘‘ Predictions made 
upon the basis of subjective data of the sort 
here employed appear to be significantly 
related to supervisory ratings of teaching 
success. Of 25 coefficients of correlation 
possessing significance at the one percent 
level, twenty-four result from the employ- 
ment of this criterion. ’’ (2) ‘‘The evidence 
indicates that estimates of personal qual- 
ities and of probable teaching success, ar- 
rived at from a study of such materials 

as interviews, autobiographies, and com- 
ments of instructors, are not closely as- 
sociated with effectiveness as gauged by 
the evaluation of pupils or by residual gain 
as measured by tests. Only five percent 
of the correlations with these criteria yield 
coefficients significant at the five percent 
level. ’’ 


Waddell, C. W. ‘‘New Rating Scale for 
Practice Teaching, ’’ Educational Methods, 
VIII (1929), pp. 214-219. 





Wagenhorst, L. H. ‘‘Relation Between 
Ratings of Student Teachers in College and 
Success in First Year of Teaching, ’’ Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, 
XVI (1930), pp. 249-253. 

The validity of practice teaching rating, 
intelligence, and scholarship as predictors 
of superintendents’ estimates of teacher 
efficiency at the end of the first year of 
the first year of teaching was studied. The 
Pennsylvania Teacher’s Rating Score Card 
was used for judging the quality of both 
cadet teaching and in-service teaching. 
First year service rating correlated .23 
with practice teaching rating, .001 with 
intelligence (Otis), and .01 with scholar- 
ship (quality points). 





Wagner, Charles A. ‘‘Reducing the Diffi- 
culties in Rating and Grading of Teachers,’’ 
American School Board Journal, LIX (No- 
vember 1919), pp. 54-55. 

Boyce’s (see 129) 45-item rating scale of 
teacher efficiency was discussed. Super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors 
who rated teachers on this scale could not 
all be expected to be acquainted with all. 
aspects of a teacher’s ability and with the 
conditions of work. Consequently, each 
one should not be expected to pass judg- 
ment on all points on the list. ‘‘Each judge 
is serving a special function and his judge- 
ments of the teacher should be restricted 
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to the field of his functions.’’ An aggre- 
gate opinion in which each judge rated the 
area of teaching with which he was most 
familiar is the judgment to be desired. 


Wagner, C. A. ‘‘The Construction of a 
Teacher Rating Scale, ’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXI (1921), pp. 361-366. 
What.teacher rating scales need is a unit 
of value which will serve as a yardstick. 
We should ‘‘evaluate every item of the 
chosen rating scale according to the tea- 
cher’s need for suggestions, search for 
suggestions, and use of suggestions for 
that item.’’ Thus a high premium is put 
on originality and individuality so that the 
teacher who needed no suggestions for im- 
provement but rather assisted others with 
suggestions would rank the highest. 





Wagner, C. A. ‘‘A Plan of Procedure for 
the Inauguration of a Teacher Rating Scale 
and a Related Salary Schedule, ’’ American 
School Board Journal, LXVII (July 1923), 
pp. 38-39, 147-148. 

Techniques leading to the inauguration of 
a successful merit-salary schedule were 
discussed. 





Wagner, C. A. ‘‘What Should Be the Tea- 
cher’s Part in Teacher Rating?’’ Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, LXVIII (March 
1924), pp. 57-58. 

Teacher participation in the inauguration 
and administration of teacher efficiency 
rating schemes is a necessity. 





Waidelich, A. G. ‘‘Lesson Unit Rating 
Sheet Adopting the Charles R. Allen Plan,’ 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXII (1933), p. 170. 





Waits, L. A. ‘‘How Can the Efficiency of 
Teachers be Definitely Judged?’’ Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, LXXXIV (April 
1932), p. 50. 

The U. S. Army Officer’s efficiency re- 
port was modified to provide a score-card 
for rating teacher efficiency. This card 
provides ‘‘a complete picture of a teacher’s 
efficiency in-service.’’ ‘‘The regular use 
of the card will remove as far as possible 
the personal element from teacher rating 
and will provide at least some means of 
objective justice. ’’ 





Walker, M. and Laslett, H. R. ‘“‘Time 
Expenditure by High-School Teachers, ”’ 
School and Society, XXIX (1929), pp. 131- 
132. 
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Walker, F. T. ‘‘Judging Industrial Arts 
Teacher, ’’ Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXVI (1937), 20A, 22A, 38A. 

A list of 45 traits classified as general 
characteristics, specific characteristics, 
and professional characteristics was pro- 
posed as a means of judging the competence 
of teachers. 





Waples, Douglas. ‘‘Teachers’ Difficulties 
as a Basis for Supervision. ’’ Scientific 
Method in Supervision, 2nd Yearbook, Na- 
tional Conference of Supervisors and Dir- 
ectors of Instruction. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 
77-105. 

Sixty-nine items, taken from a list of 
3500 teaching difficulties which teachers 
reported, comprise a scale for the self- 
evaluation of teachers. To use the scale, 
the teacher selects a group of pupils who 
represent the most difficult she has to teach 
and answers each question about her com- 
petence with respect to the selected pupils. 
The items are classified into six broad 
areas and the areas in which the teacher 
checks the most ‘‘no’s’’ are considered to 
represent the most serious deficiencies. 





Ward, Lewis B. and Kirk, Samuel A. 
‘‘Studies in the Selection of Students for a 
Teachers College, ’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, XXXV (1942), pp. 665-672. 

The efficiency of four groups of student 
teachers was judged by their supervisors 
and by their critic teachers. Their effic- 
iency was also evaluated by their grades in 
practice teaching. The relationships be- 
tween one or more of these criteria and 
scores on the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory, the Henmon-Nelson Intelligence 
Test, high school:rank, and high school 
principals’ or high school teachers’ ratings 
of general behavior were studied. Correl- 
ations of Bernreuter’s four and Flanagan’s 
two personality scales with supervisors’ 
ratings range from -.24 to .04. Correla- 
tions of these six scales with critic teach- 
ers’ ratings range from -.23 to .08. Cor- 
relations between ratings of high school 
principals and high school teachers on five 
characteristics of the students with prac- 
tice-teaching grades range from .14 to .28. 
The correlations of these ratings with col- 
lege grades range from .05 to .24. Other 
results. 





Ward, William D., Remmers, H. H., and 
Schmalzried, N. T. ‘‘The Training of Tea- 
ching-Personality by Means of Student- 








Ratings, ’’ School and Society, LIII (1941), 
p. 193. 

Student rating of teachers is an effective 
way of helping teachers improve themselves, 
In order to determine whether or not stud- 
ent ratings should be disregarded because 
of the marks they receive, an investiga- 
tion was made in which 40 practice teach- 
ers were each rated by two groups of stud- 
ents. The correlations between pupils’ 
ratings of the practice teachers on the 
over-all scale and the scholastic standing 
of the pupils ranged from -.214 to . 402. 
The median of eighty correlation coeffic- 
ients of this nature was .05. ‘‘There is 
practically no difference between ratings 
of teachers by students in the upper half 
of the class scholastically and students in 
the lower half of the class scholastically.”’ 


Warfield, W. C. and Gove, A. ‘‘How to 
Test the Quality of a Teacher’s Work; 
with Discussion. ’’ Addresses and Proceed- 
ings of the National Education Association. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1895. Pp. 218-231. 

In this series of two papers concerning 
the problem of measuring teacher compet- 
ence Warfield claimed that the ‘‘power to 
influence the formation of the character of 
a child is the best quality that a teacher 
can manifest. ’’ Close supervision and 
‘‘frequent caninet conferences’’ were rec- 
ommended as means of obtaining informa- 
tion about the work done by the teacher. 

Gove stated that no one knows how totest 
the worth of a teacher because teaching is 
an art, not the product of an artisan. The 
‘‘only possible intelligent measures of the 
quality of a teacher’s work is the deliber- 
ate judgment of an intelligent adult pro- 
nounced twenty years after leaving school.’’ 
Discussion. 








Watson, G. M. Success and Failure in the 
Teaching Profession. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
Pp. 99. 








Weber, C. A. ‘‘Basic Assumptions for 
Evaluation of Techniques Employed inSec- 
ondary Schools for Educating Teachers in 
Service; Abstract of a Report, ’’ North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, XVII (1942), 
pp. 19-27. 





Weber, S. E. ‘‘Rating Teachers and Prin- 
cipals to Improve Their Service, ’’ Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, LXXX (April 
1930), pp. 47-49. 
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The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Rating Card 
and the Principals’ and Supervisors’ Rat- 
ing Card were reproduced. These cards 
were used with the aim of constantly im- 
proving the processes of instruction thro’ 
development of more efficient teaching. 
Sixty items classified in the areas of per- 
sonal equipment; academic, professional, 
and technical equipment; condition of class- 
room; teaching process; response of class; 
and results were considered in judging a 
teacher’s efficiency. Since teachers dif- 
fer in efficiency, it is just and desirable 
that they be rewarded in salary according 
to the service which they render. 


Weidemann, C. C. ‘‘New Type Letter of 
Recommendation for Teachers, ’’ Educa- 
tional Research Record, II (December, 
1929), pp. 67-71. 





Weitman, E. ‘‘End-Term Evaluation, ’’ 
Instruction, LIV (June 1945), p. 28. 


West, H. C. ‘‘The Why and How of Teach- 
er Rating, ’’ North Carolina Teacher, II 
(June 1927), pp. 316-317, 324-326. 





West, R. L. and Martin, L. O. ‘‘Relation- 
ship Between Scholarship and Success in 
Student-Teaching, ’’ Educational Forum, 
III (1938), pp. 3-6. 
The student-teaching marks of Kappa 
Delta Pi members in the State Teachers 
College of Trenton, New Jersey, were 
compared with the marks of other students 
of the college. To have been a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi a student must have been 
in the upper 10% of the junior class or in 
the upper 10% of the senior class. Student- 
teaching marks combined the judgments of 
the teachers in the school where the prac- 
tice teaching was done and supervisors of 
the college. Student-teaching marks of 
72% of the Kappa Delta Pi members were 
above the mean of the other students. A 
distinct relationship exists between high 
achievement in college courses and excel- 
lent performance in teaching. 





Westie, A. W., Holmes, S. L., and Thorne, 
‘*Rating for Self-Improvement, ’’ School 
Management, XVI (May 1947), pp. 30-31. 

A teacher self-improvement rating scale 
developed by a group of teachers of the 
Lansing, Michigan, schools included items 
classified as: personal qualities, teaching 
competencies, community relationships, 
and professional interests. 
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Wetzel, William A. ‘‘Plan of Rating Tea- 
chers Based Upon Pupil Accomplishment,’ 
School Life, XIII (1927), pp. 26-27. 

‘*.... Teacher rating and pupil rating are 
inseparable, and the first essential to tea- 
cher rating is a definite organization of 
course-of-study materials, a common un- 
derstanding of the rating values that shall 
be attached to the various parts of the 
course of study, and objective methods of 
measuring pupil accomplishment. Itis only 
when teacher rating is definitely connected 
with pupil achievement as outlined in a def- 
inite course of study that teacher rating 
can be made to serve the purposes that 
justify a program of rating, viz: (1) tostress 
emphasis in teaching on the objectives of 
the course of study; (2) to evaluate the re- 
sults of teaching in terms of those objec- 
tives; (3) to analyze the teacher’s methods 
and propose better ways to improve the 
product. ’’ Teaching efficiency was defined 
as the ratio between actual pupil accom- 
plishment and possible pupil accomplish- 
ment. In a trial of the plan possible pupil 
accomplishment was based on reading abil- 
ity and actual accomplishment was based 
on teachers’ ratings of the pupil’s attain- 
ment. Instructions for use of the plan were 
given in detail. 


‘*What It Takes to Be a Good Teacher, ’’ 
Scholastic, L (November 31, 1947), 3T. 


‘*What Makes a Good Teacher, ’’ Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XXXVII 
(1948), p. 121. 





‘*What Pupils Think of Their Teachers, ’’ 
Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (1928), 
pp. 644-645. 

Six thousand four hundred four themes en- 
titled ‘‘My Best Teacher’’ were examined 
and a few typical student comments were 
presented. 





Wheeler, Raymond H. ‘‘Postulates for a 
Theory of Education: II, a Methodology 
for Educational Research, ’’ Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research, XXIX (1935), pp. 187- 
195. 

The historical background and the major 
assumptions of mechanistic and organis- 
mic positions are briefly set forth. Both 
positions, when isolated, have their dan- 
gers. A working hypothesis was advanced 
which unified the acceptable points of both 
vitalism and mechanism. 
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Whipple, G. M. and Edmondson, J. B. 
‘*Rating the Teacher’s Efficiency. ’’ Prob- 
lems of a High School Teaching Staff. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publish- 
ing Co. , 1924. Section I-1. 

The teacher efficiency rating card of the 
Michigan State Teachers Association was 
described. This card provides for the 
placement of a teacher into one of five 
groups with respect to ten qualities which 
are: (1) vitality; (2) personality character- 
istics; (3) initiative and resourcefulness; 
(4) professional spirit and professional 
growth; (5) cooperation; (6) attitude toward 
children; (7) preparation; (8) skill in con- 
trol and management; (9) skill in teaching 
technique; and (10) skill in teaching as in- 
dicated by results of teaching. Directions 
for using this rating card and standards 
for judging the quality of a teacher were 
presented. 








White, H. V. ‘‘Some Factors Contributing 
to Teacher Failures, ’’ Virginia Journal of | 
Education, XXV (1931), pp. 116-119. | 
Of several different factors which con- | 

| 





tribute to teacher failure, the most import- 
ant are personality and discipline. The 
argument was based on a review of seven 
articles. 


Whitelaw, John B. ‘‘Criteria for Evaluat- 
ing the Effectiveness of Supervision. ’’ 
William C. Reavis, Ed., Evaluating the 
Work of the School. Proceedings of the 
Ninth Annual Conference for Administra- 
tive Officers of Public and Private Schools, 
Vol. 3. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. Pp. 119-130. 

‘‘In seeking to establish criteria for eval- 
uating the effectiveness of supervision, our 
concern is in emerging with concepts that 
have practical utility in the average school 
Situation.’’ ‘‘As I see it, supervision is 
the improvement of instruction through the 
promotion of the growth of the teacher. It 
is, in fact, in-service teacher education. 
Teacher growth results in child growth. 
Student-teacher selection and teacher sel- 
ection are fundamental necessities for 
teacher growth. A scheme for evaluating 
the effectiveness of supervision was pre- 
sented. 





Whitner, C. L. ‘‘Record of Successful 
Teaching, ’’ Educational Methods, XII (19- 
33), pp. 472-473. 





Whitney, E. R. ‘‘Merit Rating of Teach- 
ers—A Basis for Determining Annual In- 
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crements. ’’ Addresses and Proceedings 
of the National Education Association, Vol. 
62. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1924. Pp. 948. 

The rating scheme for measuring teach- 
er efficiency in Schenectady, New York, 
was discussed. This scheme included rat- 
ings in the areas of: (1) personality; (2) 
professional equipment; (3) teaching abil- 
ity including results; (4) health; (5) house- 
keeping; and (6) interest in community life. 
This rating scheme was used for salary 
purposes. 








Whitney, F. L. The Intelligence, Prepar- 
ation, and Teaching Skill of State Normal 
School Graduates in the United States. 
Doctor’s Thesis. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota, 1923. Pp. 40. 
Supervisors’ opinions of the success of 
teachers during the initial semester of 
their first teaching assignment were cor- 
related with intelligence test scores, aca- 
demic course marks, professional course 
marks, secondary course marks, practice- 
teaching success, and physical character- 
ratings of the teachers. Other studies. 











Whitney, Frederick L. The Prediction of 
Teaching Success. Journal of Educational 
Research Monographs, No. 6. Blooming- 
ton, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 19- 
24. Pp. 85. 

The success of 780 graduates of two year 
college curricula and twelve representa- 
tive normal schools was judged by their 
supervisory officers during their first sem- 
ester of teaching. An average of the train- 
ing-school-faculty’s ratings of these per- 
sons when they were doing practice teach- 
ing was also used as a criterion. Relation- 
ships between these criteria and intelli- 
gence, secondary school record, normal 
school academic record, normal school 
professional record, and physique were 
studied. The correlations of these vari- 
ables with in-service teaching success 
were .03, .09, .07, .14, and .12, respec- 
tively. The correlations of these variables 
with student-teaching marks were .16, .27, 
.39, .27, and .30, respectively. The cor- 
relation between in-service teaching suc- 
cess and student-teaching marks was .24. 
Other results. 








Whitney, F. L. and Frasier, C. M. ‘‘The 
Relation of Intelligence to Student Teach- 
ing Success, ’’ Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, VIII (1930), pp. 3-6. 
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Relationships between competence rat- 
ings of 100 women teachers college stud- 
ents and college grades and scores on the 
Thurstone Intelligence Test were studied. 
Correlations between ratings of compet- 
ence in student teaching and intelligence 
was .24 while the correlation between this 
criterion and average of college grades 
was .47. 


Whitney, F. L. and Milholland, J. ‘‘Four 
Year Continuation Study of a Teachers Col- 
lege Class, ’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXVII (1933), pp. 193-199. 


Willard, F. E. ‘‘Relation of Years of Ex- 
perience to Merit and Pay. ’’ Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, Vol. 59. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1921. Pp. 
839-840. 

Years of experience alone is a poor meas- 
ure of professional growth or efficiency, 
and yet there are certain teacher charac- 
teristics that can be acquired only through 
experience. Payment of ‘‘real merit’’ 
would be acceptable if some system could 
be found that would not create more prob- 
lems than it solved. 


Williams, J. H. ‘‘Evaluation of Teaching,’’ 
Texas Outlook, XVII (June 1933), pp. 22- 
23. 

Various methods that have been used to 
measure teacher efficiency were discussed. 
No plan whereby teachers can be measured 
accurately is known. 





Wilson, J. Douglas. ‘‘Earmarks of a Good 
Teacher, ’’ Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXXVI (1947), pp. 273-276. 

To determine the efficiency of a teacher 
one must examine: (1) classroom atmos- 
phere; (2) instructor’s promptness; (3) use 
of visual aids; (4) progress chart; and (5) 
teaching techniques. A teacher-evaluation 
check list for doing this was presented. 


Wilson, Louis A. ‘‘Do Children Know Who 
Are the Best Teachers, ’’ Educational For- 
um, XIII (1948), pp. 63-67. 

Paul A. Witty (see 982) was criticized 
for ‘‘professional thoughtlessness’’ in blam- 
ing teachers ‘‘for personal qualities de- 
scribed by immature and lay people. ’’ 
Witty’s generalizations for the improve- 
ment of the teacher’s personality were held 
invalid because the ‘‘meaning of adults 
should never be projected from children’s 
actions. ’’ 
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Wilson, William R. ‘‘Students’ Rating of 
Teachers, ’’ Journal of Higher Education, 
Ill (1932), pp. 75-82. 

Students appraised the teaching of their 
instructors at the University of Wisconsin. 
On the basis of these appraisals it was con- 
cluded: (1) student appraisal is an effective 
means of discovering teaching weaknesses 
which could be remedied; (2) there is no 
significant difference between the ra*ings 
given to men and women teachers; and (3) 
the method is less satisfactory for large 
classes than for classes of under forty 
students. With respect to the students do- 
ing the appraising it was concluded that: 
(1) students do not do enough outside read- 
ing; (2) classes should be composed of stu- 
dents selected by ability and interest in 
order that the instructor may gear his tea- 
ching to a limited area. 


Witham, E. C. ‘‘School and Teacher Meas- 
urement, ’’ Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, V (1914), pp. 267-278. 

The effectiveness of teachers and school 
systems should be evaluated together. A 
46-item scale of teacher characteristics 
was presented as a means of evaluating the 
teacher in this scheme. The teacher should 
evaluate himself by means of this scale. 
Such evaluations should be weighted by 
three-fifths in evaluating the school sys- 
tem. Other factors to be considered in 
evaluation of the school system were: (1) 
sanitation and hygiene; (2) outside influ- 
ence; (3) courses of study; (4) school equip- 
ment; and (5) school building and premises. 


Witham, E. C. ‘‘Teacher Measurement, ’’ 
Atlantic Educational Journal, X (Septem- 
ber 1914), pp. 24-25. 





Witty, Paul. ‘‘Analysis of the Personality 
Traits of the Effective Teacher, ’’ Journal 
of Educational Research, XL (1947), pp. 
662-671. 

Letters which 12,000 pupils in grades 
two through twelve submitted in a contest 
entitled, ‘‘The Teacher Who Has Helped 
Me Most, ’’ were analyzed. The charac- 
teristics of the effective teacher were rank- 
ed in order of the frequency with which they 
were mentioned both by the total group 
and by pupils at three age levels within the 
group. The meanings of the various traits 
were discussed. 





Witty, Paul A. ‘‘Teacher Who Has Helped 
Me Most; Summary of Ratings by Children 
All Over the Nation, ’’ NEA Journal, XXXVI 
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(1947), p. 386. 

Twelve thousand letters were submitted 
by pupils in grades 2 to 12 in a national 
contest on the subject, ‘‘The Teacher Who 
Has Helped Me Most.’’ The teacher traits 
‘mentioned most often, in order of frequency 
of mention, were: (1) cooperative demo- 
cratic attitude; (2) kindliness and consider - 
ation for the individual; (3) patience; (4) 
wide variety of interest; (5) general appear 
ance and pleasing manner; (6) fairness and 
impartiality; (7) sense of humor; (8) good 
disposition and consistent behavior; (9) in- 
terest in pupils’ problems; (10) flexibility; 
(11) use of recognition and praise; and (12) 
unusual proficiency in teaching a particular 
subject. 


Witty, Paul A. ‘‘Evaluation of Studies of 
the Effective Teacher. ’’ Improving Educa- 
tional Research. Official Report of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: American Educa- 
tional Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1948. Pp. 198-204. 

Letters received in the 1946 Quiz Kid con- 
test on the subject, ‘‘The Teachers Who 
Helped Me Most, ’’ were analyzed to deter- 
mine the characteristics of the helpful tea- 
cher. These were reported as: (1) cooper- 
ative, democratic attitude; (2) kindliness 
and consideration for the individual; (3) pa- 
tience; (4) wide interests; (5) personal ap- 
pearance and pleasing manner; (6) fairness 
and impartiality; (7) sense of humor; (8) 
good disposition and consistent behavior; 
(9) interest in pupils’ problems; (10) flex- 
ibility; (11) use of recognition and praise; 
and (12) unusual proficiency of teaching. 
Analysis of 13,000 letters from pupils sol- 
icited in 1947 in an attempt to determine 
the traits of a poor teacher corroborated 
most of these characteristics. The char- 
acteristics of a poor teacher which were 
listed are as follows: (1) bad tempered and 
intolerant; (2) unfair and inclined to have 
favorites; (3) disinclined to show interest 
in the pupil and to take time to help him; 
(4) unreasonable in demands; (5) tendency 
to be gloomy and unfriendly; (6) sarcastic, 
inclined to use ridicule; (7) unattractive 
appearance; (8) impatient and inflexible; 
(9) tendency to talk excessively; (10) in- 
clined to talk down to pupils; (11) overbear- 
ing and conceited; and (12) lacking in sense 
of humor. 





Woellner, Robert C. ‘‘Evaluation of Ap- 
prentice Teachers, ’’ School Review, XLIX 
(1941), pp. 267-271. 
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The rating scales which 102 teacher- 
training institutions used in evaluating the 
efficiency of their student teachers were 
analyzed to determine the characteristics 
considered most important for success in 
student teaching. Only ten traits appeared 
on more than fifty of the rating scales stud- 
ied. These traits were scholarship, ap- 
pearance, use of English, cooperation, 
voice, lesson preparation, provision for 
individual differences, professional atti- 
tude, discipline, and questioning skill. 
Most institutions graded the traits on a 
five-point scale. There is considerable 
dissatisfaction with the existing scales. 


Wood, B. ‘‘Teacher Selection: Tested In- 
telligence and Achievement of Teachers in 
Training: with Discussion. ’’ Proceedings 
of the Eastern States Association of Pro- 
fessional Schools for Teachers. New York: 
Eastern States Association of Profession- 
al Schools for Teachers, 1936. Pp. 374- 
387. 








Wood, Ben D. ‘‘Scores on National Com- 
mittee Teacher Examinations, 1940 and 
1941, ’’ School and Society, LIV (1941), 
pp. 625-627. . 

The gain in Scaled Score points of 263 
people who took the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations in both 1940 and 1941 was only 
1.34. Correlations of the 1940 and 1941 
subtest scores of these repeaters range 
from .79 to .94. Other results. 





Woody, Clifford. ‘‘Some Observations of 
Methods of Research in the Appraisal of 
Teaching, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIX (1943), pp. 1-8. 

Methods of appraising the success of tea- 
chers which were reviewed, included: (1) 
rating scales of teacher efficiency; (2) stud- 
ies of job satisfaction; (3) criticism and 
discussion of teaching problems in semin- 
ars for student teachers; (4) teacher growth 
as evaluated by papers written over a per- 
iod of time; and (5) case study technique 
involving periodic diagnosis and evaluation 
of teacher-pupil relations. 


Word, Aubrey H. ‘‘Virtues and Faults of 
High School Teachers As Shown by Obser- 
vation Reports of Student-Teachers, ’’ Ed- 
ucational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIII (1937), pp. 426-432. 

The teaching practices of public high 
school teachers in Waco, Texas, and Boul- 
der, Colorado, were observed and record- 
ed by 706 student teachers at Baylor Uni- 
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versity and 680 student teachers at the Un- 
iversity of Colorado, respectively. Tea- 
ching principles which guided student-tea- 
chers’ observations were classified into 
the areas: (1) setting the stage for learn- 
ing; (2) aims and objectives; and (3) lesson 
assignment. The similarity of the two ob- 
served rankings of the principles with re- 
spect to percentage of application indicated 
that there was similarity in the teaching 
practices employed in the two cities. 


Worthy, H. D. ‘‘The Evaluation of Student- 
Teaching, ’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIII (1937), pp. 383-388. 

A scale for the evaluation and improve- 
ment of student teaching in the Elementary 
Training School of the College of Education, 
University of Wyoming, was shown and its 
various qualities discussed. Areas of abil- 
ity considered in the scale were: (1) per- 
sonal equipment; (2) social equipment; (3) 
leadership; (4) professional attitudes; (5) 
scholarship; (6) classroom management; 
and (7) teaching technique. 





Wright, F. L. ‘‘Comparison of College and 
University Graduates with Graduates of Tea- 
chers Colleges in Their Preparationas 
Prospective Secondary Teachers, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XV- 
II (1931), pp. 453-461. 





Wrightstone, J. Wayne. ‘‘Measuring Tea- 
cher Conduct of Class Discussion, ’’ Elem- 
entary School Journal, XXXIV (1934), pp. 
454-460. 

Systematic daily observation of defined 
units of behavior which were observable 
in individuals or groups was suggested as 
a means of measuring teacher conduct of 
class discussion. A scheme for reporting 
these observations in a manner valuable to 
teacher and supervisor was presented. 





Wrightstone, J. Wayne. ‘‘Recent Develop- 
ments in Evaluative Procedures. ’’ Wm. 

C. Reavis, Editor, Evaluating the Work 
of the School. Proceedings of the Ninth 
Annual Conference for Administrative Of- 
ficers of Public and Private Schools, Vol. 
3. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1940. Pp. 12-29. 

Teacher evaluation procedures must keep 
pace with corresponding developments in 
curriculum practices and objectives. Re- 
cent developments in evaluating academic 
aptitude, functional information, work and 
Study skills, attitudes, interest, critical 
thinking, personal-social adaptability, and 
records and reports were discussed. 
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Wrightstone, J. W. ‘‘Evaludtion of Instruc- 
tion, ’’ School Executive, (1941), pp. 9-13. 
New devices for evaluating pupil growth 

in attitudes and interests were discussed. 





Wrinkle, W. L. ‘‘The Diagnosis and Guid- 
ance of Teaching, ’’ Journal of Educational 
Method, VI (1927), pp. 425-433. 

A check list for self-evaluation of teach- 
ers with respect to comptetence which was 
used by the Department of Training Schools 
at Colorado State College was presented. 

A large number of questions concerning 
teacher practices were organized into the 
major areas of: (1) classroom organization 
and management; (2) personality of the tea- 
cher; and (3) technique. 





Wykoff, George S. ‘‘On the Improvement 
of Teaching, ’’ School and Society, XXIX 
(1929), pp. 58-59. 

Student evaluation of a teacher is more 
effective in improving teaching when, in ad- 
dition to rating a teacher with respect to 
certain qualities, students are requested to 
write an anonymous paper criticizing both 
the content of the course, and the teacher 
and his methods. Students were entirely 
frank and brought to the attention of the in- 
structors many things of which the instruc- 
tors were not aware. 





Wykoff, G. S. ‘‘Some Examples of Student 
Criticism of Teaching, ’’ School and Society, 
XXX (1929), pp. 512-513. 

Opinions of their teachers by ten differ- 
ent students were presented as a ‘‘fair 
sample’’ of student criticism. 





Xavier, Sister Mary. ‘‘Standards of Attain- 
ment for the Progressive Teacher, ’’ Cath- 
olic School Journal, XXXIX (October 1939), 
p. 251. 





Yaukey, J. V. and Anderson, P. L. ‘‘A 
Review of the Literature on the Factors 
Conditioning Teaching Success, ’’ Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, XIX 
(1933), pp. 511-520. 

Studies concerning the relationship of in- 
telligence, prognostic teaching tests, and 
personality factors to teaching success 
were reviewed. Intelligence Test scores 
are neither highly enough related to teach- 
ing success to rely heavily on them, nor 
meagerly enough related to teaching suc- 
cess to disregard them. Although diagnos- 
tic tests of teaching ability and measures 
of personality do not correlate very highly 
with measures of teaching success, the 
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correlation is high enough to encourage 
further research with tests of these natures. 


Yeager, Tressla C. An Analysis of Certain 
Traits of Selected High School Seniors In- 
terested in Teaching. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 660. New 
York: Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 87. 

The Otis Self-Administering Higher Ex- 
amination, the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory, and a questionnaire were admin- 
istered to 500 high school seniors. Those 
seniors who said that they were interested 
in teaching were about average or slightly 
above average in socio-economic status, 
intelligence, scholarship, and personality. 
Other results. 








Yocum, A. D. ‘‘Compelling of Efficiency 
Through Teacher Training, ’’ School and 
Society, 1 (1915), pp. 469-477. 


Young, Frank. Some Factors Affecting 
Texas High School Teachers’ Efficiency as 
Measured by Principals’ Rating. Doctor’s 
Thesis. Austin: University of Texas, 1936. 











Young, Frank. ‘‘Efficiency of High School 
Teachers as Measured by. Principal’s Rat- 
ings, ’’ Texas Outlook, XXI (January 1937), 
pp. 24-25. 

Fifteen hundred twenty-one Texas high 
school teachers were rated by their prin- 
cipals on a three-point scale of teacher 
efficiency. These ratings were compared 
with: (1) type of degree; (2) training in sub- 
ject-matter; (3) semester hours training 
in education; and (4) years of teaching ex- 
perience. Teaching efficiency depends up- 
on many factors. Although the factors 
studied were important to teaching effic- 
iency, they should not be relied upon as 
sole predictors of teaching efficiency. 





Young, Frank. ‘‘Some Factors Affecting 
Teaching Efficiency, ’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXII (1939), pp. 649- 
652. 

Principals rated the teaching efficiency 


of 1521 high school teachers. Relation- 
ships between this criterion and extent of 
training, professional education, and ex- 
perience were studied. (1) Teachers who 
hold higher degrees are rated higher than 
those who hold lower degrees. (2) Teach- 
ers with a large amount of training in sub- 
ject-matter in their field of specialization 
are rated higher than those with less train- 
ing in their field of specialization. (3) Tea- 
chers with twenty-four or more semester 
hours training in education courses are 
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rated higher than those with less than twen- 
ty-four semester hours of education 
courses. And (4) teachers with one or two 
years experience were rated considerably 
higher than teachers with no experience, 
teachers with three to five years experience 
were rated slightly higher than teachers 
with from one to two years experience, and 
there was little difference in the rating of 
teachers with five to twenty years exper- 
ience over those with from three to five 
years experience. Other results. 


Young, Lloyd P. The Administration of 
Merit-Type Teachers’ Salary Schedules. 
Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 552. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933. Pp. 104. 

A survey was made of merit-rating sal- 
ary schedules in use in school systems 
throughout the United States. Analysis of 
the rating scales of teacher efficiency in 
use by cities with merit-rating salary 
schedules indicated that the following char- 
acteristics of the teacher were evaluated 
in measuring his efficiency (listed in ord- 
er of frequency of occurence): (1) technique 
of instruction; (2) cooperation; (3) person- 
ality; (4) scholarship and professional train- 
ing; (5) classroom management; (6) teach- 
ing results on pupils; (7) professional train- 
ing; and (8) influence upon character of pu- 
pils. Recommendations for the prepara- 
tion of an effective rating scheme for eval- 
uating teacher competence included: (1) tea- 
cher accomplishments should be the basis 
of the rating plan; (2) the rating scale 
should be documentary, with a uniform 
system of scoring; (3) the rating scale 
should define, set up standards for, and 
make mutually exclusive all the factors 
entering into the rating; and (4) the teach- 
er’s final score should be computed from 
at least four independent ratings. Prin- 
ciples to be considered in attaching salary 
increments to teacher-merit were discus- 
sed in detail. 








Young, W. E. ‘‘How Do Your Teachers 
Rate?’’ American School Board Journal, 
CXVIII (May 1949), p. 28. 

Twenty questions were suggested for the 
evaluation of a teacher’s work. 





‘*Your Child Needs Better Teachers, ’’ 
Ladies Home Journal, LXIII (November 
1946), p. 6. 

Smaller classes (10-20 pupils); time in 
the school day for planning school work 
with the pupils, supervisors, parents and 
other teachers; adequate and helpful super- 
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vision; adequate pay for 52 weeks; the same 
personal liberties which other respectable 
citizens enjoy; realistic, continuing train- 
ing with information on up-to-date mater- 
ials; and a part in planning the school cur- 
riculum and policy were considered neces- 
sary for the improvement of teaching effic- 
iency. Other needs. 


Zant, J. H. ‘‘Predicting Success in Prac- 

tice teaching, ’’ Educational Administration 

and Supervision, XIV (1928), pp. 664-670. 
The relationships between marks received 
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in educational psychology, education, and 
methods courses, and marks in practice 
teaching were studied. Records of 200grad- 
uates of Southeastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma, were used. Cor- 
relations of psychology course marks and 
methods course marks with practice-tea- 
ching marks were .30 and .32, respective- 
ly. Partial correlations between each of 
these variables and the criterion (with the 
other variable held constant) were .16 and 
.15, respectively. Something other than 
psychology and methods caused the vari- 
ance in grades made by student teachers. 
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SECTION Il 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANNOTATIONS 


Competence of in-service teachers compared 
in terms of pupils’ achievement of education- 
al objectives as evidenced by 


1. ‘‘Objectively’’ observed performance. 


a. 


Discussed: 38, 55, 63, 72, 75, 328, 
413, 563, 594, 690, 771, 906, 910. 


Recommended: 52, 58, 85, 100, 247, 
248, 251, 277, 285, 373, 436, 480, 
495, 503, 531, 589, 631, 633, 652, 
708, 911, 959. 


Criticized: 295, 450, 476, 671, 690, 
760, 771, 906, 910. 


Used: 86, 119, 120, 147, 148, 232, 
254, 480, 532, 755, 756, 800, 959. 


Used, and reliability of the measure 
reported: 757. 


Used, and correlations or other rela- 
tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 40, 57, 77, 93, 101, 
103, 146, 209, 255, 274, 387, 444, 
474, 483, 527, 553, 582, 591, 646, 
753, 757, 935, 936. 


. Performance evaluated by superintendents, 
principals, or supervisors. 








a. 


b. 


. Performance evaluated by teachers. 


Discussed: 232, 715, 809. 


Recommended: 82, 179, 231, 592, 665, 
704, 918, 990. 


Used, and correlations or other rela- 
tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 232, 643. 


Rec- 


ommended: 209, 226, 430, 531, 532, 684, 
783, 947, 959. 


Competence of in-training teachers compared 
in terms of pupils’ achievement of education- 
al obiectives as evidenced by 


1. Performance evaluated by superintendents, 


principals, or supervisors. 





Used, and 





C. Competence of in-service teachers compared 
in terms of 


1. Superintendents’, principals’, or super- 





visors’ judgments of their demonstration 
of effectiveness. 


a. 


b. 


Discussed: 72, 413. 
Recommended: 52, 647. 


Criticized: 34, 84, 339, 348, 370, 671, 
771, 858. 


Used: 644, 653. 


Used, and reliability of measure re- 
ported: 416, 443, 587, 699, 813, 923. 


Used, and correlations or other rela- 
tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 5, 18, 27, 40, 45, 54, 
57, 77, 80, 117, 118, 123, 127, 129, 
133, 140, 145, 150, 151, 175, 181, 
235, 255, 288, 338, 347, 348, 376, 
382, 387, 388, 410, 416, 431, 444, 
463, 464, 470, 483, 506, 507, 523, 
524, 533, 539, 551, 553, 568, 573, 
580, 587, 591, 648, 662, 675, 711, 
745, 757, 762, 777, 791, 810, 811, 
839, 842, 847, 851, 862, 897, 914, 
921, 922, 925, 936, 938, 969, 970, 
1001, 1002. 


. Their own judgment of their demonstration 
of effectiveness. 


a. 


b. 


Discussed: 413. 

Recommended: 647. 

Used: 372. 

Used, and correlations or other rela- 


tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 338, 349, 506. 


. Fellow-teachers’ judgments of their dem- 





onstration of effectiveness. 


a. 


Recommended: 399, 647. 


correlations or other relationships of meas- b. Used, and correlations or other rela- 


ure with other variables reported: 663. 


. Performance evaluated by teachers in- 
training. Used: 193. 





tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 117, 118, 337, 506. 


4. Student-teachers’ judgments of their dem- 
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5. 


onstration of effectiveness. 


a. Used: 987. 


b. Used, and correlations or other rela- 
tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 463, 648. 


Pupils’ judgements of their demonstration 
of effectiveness. 


a. Discussed: 413, 462, 661, 733. 


b. Recommended: 169, 191, 267, 269, 
399, 586, 661, 676, 730, 780, 859, 
994. 


Criticized: 191, 462, 547, 976. 
Used: 170, 477, 551, 859, 994, 995. 


Used, and reliability of measure re- 
ported: 5, 168, 171, 348, 730, 732, 
733. 


Used, and correlations or other rela- 
tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 5, 117, 118, 145, 181, 
235, 320, 337, 347, 348, 433, 506, 
551, 553, 730, 731, 732, 847, 936, 
977. 


. Lay-persons’ judgments of their demunstra- 


tion of effectiveness. 


Used: 130, 477. 


. Their performance on tests of ‘‘teaching 





ability, ’’ ‘‘teaching characteristics, ’’ and 
attitudes. 


a. Recommended: 467, 
b. Used: 423, 742. 


c. Used, and correlations or other rela- 
tionships with other variables report- 
ed: 8, 57, 77, 81, 103, 117, 235, 255, 
387, 421, 422, 433, 448, 481, 677, 
753, 757, 842, 897, 922. 


D. Competence of teachers in-training compared 
in terms of 


Rs 





Superintendents’, principals’, supervis- 
ors’, critic-teachers’, or practice-teach- 
ing course-instructors’ judgments of their 
demonstration of effectiveness. 














a. Used, and reliability of measure re- 
ported: 11, 816. 
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Used, and correlations or other rela- 
tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 11, 27, 95, 114, 126, 
140, 149, 151, 263, 287, 352, 359, 
361, 368, 388, 396, 410, 424, 437, 
464, 492, 540, 541, 570, 575, 579, 
581, 602, 608, 641, 663, 686, 691, 
710, 735, 777, 790, 791, 806, 842, 
851, 926, 938, 948, 957, 970, 971, 
1006. 


2. Their own, fellow teachers’ in-training, 





or friends’ judgments of their demonstra- 
tion of effectiveness. 


a. Used, and reliability of measure re- 
ported: 808. 


Used, and correlations or other rela- 
tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 349, 437, 540, 808. 


. Pupils’ judgments of their demonstration 


of effectiveness. 
a. Recommended: 730. 


b. Used, and reliability of measure re- 
ported: 732. 


Used, and correlations or other rela- 
tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 126, 648, 691, 732, 
824, 949. 


. Course-Instructors’ (other than practice- 





teaching instructors) judgments of their 
demonstration of effectiveness. 


a. Judgments of instructors of courses 
in education used as criterion: 11, 234, 
299, 365, 395, 521, 580, 581, 789, 
816. 


Judgments of instructors of courses 
other than education used as criterion: 
365, 464, 524, 581, 789. 


. Their performance on tests of ‘‘teaching 


ability, ’’ ‘‘teaching characteristics’’, and 
attitudes. 


a. Recommended: 467, 658. 


b. Used, and correlations or other rela- 
tionships of measure with other vari- 
ables reported: 149, 287, 365, 368, 
395, 481, 492, 521, 538, 540, 541, 
570, 575, 641, 677, 710, 735, 788, 
789, 790, 816, 842, 948, 969, 1006. 
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E. Characteristics for evaluation of competence 275, 292, 297, 315, 344, 
of in-service teachers studied by considering 378, 390, 409, 432, 438, 
judgments of 443, 482, 520, 533, 561, 

637, 655, 665, 715, 719, 

1. Instructors in schools of education: 207, 774, 787, 814, 842, 874, 

904. 918, 929, 930, 932, 944, 

975, 1004. 





. State education department personnel, sup- 
erintendents, principals, or supervisors. . Fellow teachers: 236. 





a. Discussed: 122, 490, 734. . Self: 4, 22, 33, 121, 244, 292, 304, 
- $53, 375, 430, 440, 469, 517, 542, 
b. Criticized: 734. 684, 706, 744, 747, 751, 763, 778, 


821, 822, 863, 879, 947, 978, 993. 
c. Used: 5, 8, 11, 14, 52, 79, 116, 129, 


175, 203, 207, 216, 240, 479, 500, . Pupils: 137, 169, 191, 627, 676. 

533, 534, 536, 568, 573, 601, 604, 

656, 746, 784, 805, 819, 876, 904. . User not clearly implied in annotation: 

182, 198, 204, 281, 296, 319, 364, 

. Teachers. Used: 19, 48, 79, 98, 141, 201, 452, 453, 493, 501, 539, 552, 594. 
203, 207, 276, 370, 393, 490, 535, 572, 595, 604, 708, 771, 817, 857, 965, 
593, 654, 734, 805, 869, 880, 947, 958. 1004. 


4. Teachers and supervisors, cooperatively 2. Teachers in-training by 
achieved. 





a. Supervisory personnel: 157, 178, 190, 
a. Recommended: 20, 942. 249, 263, 294, 379, 493, 592, 799, 


840, 988. 
b. Used: 231, 333, 535, 654, 882. 


5. Pupils (including teachers in-training): 5, 
106, 108, 116, 142, 169, 172, 205, 207, . Characteristics presented for evaluation of 
208, 211, 218, 221, 240, 267, 269, 349, competence of 
401, 419, 477, 519, 529, 551, 559, 565, 
572, 604, 632, 657, 780, 805, 826, 828, 1. In-service teachers: 29, 55, 74, 87, 132, 
896, 962, 980, 981, 982, 987, 994, 995. 285, 307, 314, 334, 379, 384, 456, 490, 


499, 555, 653, 689, 692, 701, 712, 798, 
6. Lay-persons: 207, 734, 805. 799, 841, 878, 923, 953, 968. 


b. Self: 907. 


Characteristics for evaluation of competence 2. Teachers in-training: 403, 722. 
of in-training teachers studied by considering 


judgments of . Factor Analysis of Measures of teacher char- 


acteristics: 186, 429, 725, 824. 
1. Instructors in schools of education: 143, 
829, 983, 993. . General discussion of problems of 








2. Superintendents, principals, or supervis- 1. Defining and measuring teacher compe- 
ors: 415, 805, 846. tence. 


3. Teachers in-training: 415, 845, 846. a. Purposes: 20, 58, 112, 129, 174, 259 
266, 297, 364, 381, 432, 438, 482, 
4. Pupils: 349. 499, 502, 511, 518, 548, 620, 636, 
666, 692, 701, 709, 716, 739, 752,. 
Author presented characteristics for evalua- 764, 776, 798, 832, 877, 889, 953. 
tion of competence of 
. Methods: 16, 38, 60, 68, 69, 72, 84, 
1. In-service teachers by 85, 94, 101, 102, 109, 111, 112, 125, 
129, 139, 162, 164, 165, 174, 230, 
a. Supervisory personnel: 4, 11, 34, 82, 247, 248, 251, 266, 280, 281, 317, 
84, 94, 112, 133, 165, 167, 183, 194, 318, 321, 328, 330, 343, 381, 386, 
195, 196, 216, 220, 228, 246, 243, 393, 398, 399, 411, 461, 502, 514, 
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531, 562, 605, 611, 633, 647, 671, 
692, 699, 709, 721, 745, 764, 765, 
776, 798, 870, 950, 974. 


Evaluation of methods: 16, 38, 39, 58, 
63, 104, 125, 135, 178, 218, 278, 282, 
294, 339, 370, 399, 413, 461, 486, 
527, 548, 562, 563, 630, 633, 658, 
660, 666, 671, 684, 690, 698, 721, 
739, 745, 746, 752, 760, 771, 776, 
792, 803, 809, 814, 817, 832, 836, 
843, 854, 858, 867, 875, 889, 906, 
929, 939, 940, 959, 963, 974, 991, 
1003. 


Philosophy: 30, 34, 37, 60, 69, 100, 
102, 105, 109, 112, 135, 182, 191, 
247, 248, 251, 266, 281, 283, 300, 
317, 318, 319, 321, 342, 343, 398, 
399, 402, 412, 434, 439, 454, 495, 
502, 564, 604, 620, 671, 690, 692, 
701, 716, 728, 739, 761, 764, 765, 
765, 771, 776, 783, 803, 817, 823, 
833, 834, 836, 867, 870, 884, 893, 
940, 942, 950, 953, 959, 963, 991, 
1003. 


. Evaluating teacher competence by means 
of ratings. 


Survey and examples of rating scales 
for in-service teachers: 11, 19, 30, 
55, 71, 72, 111, 129, 132, 135, 167, 
174, 190, 194, 203, 228, 256, 268, 
292, 329, 363, 411, 427, 561, 478, 
482, 500, 511, 512, 548, 605, 620, 
636, 656, 689, 682, 741, 745, 764, 
776, 792, 798, 805, 817, 832, 854, 
868, 877, 878, 884, 889, 1003. 


Survey and examples of rating scales 
for teachers in-training: 178, 196, 
278, 294, 343, 481, 499, 722, 781, 
829, 983. 


Rater discrepancies and scaling prob- 
lems: 104, 187, 248, 363, 408, 410, 
511, 514, 528, 587, 630, 690, 698, 
699, 771, 806, 813, 867, 875, 906, 
932, 939. 


Reliability: 104, 167, 185, 241, 416, 
511, 512, 514, 764, 771, 781, 868. 


Validity: 104, 185, 241, 321, 511,512, 
764, 868. 


Conditions predisposing teachers to 
accept efficiency rating schemes: 19, 
20, 30, 34, 89, 132, 386, 391, 412, 
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439, 518, 548, 625, 647, 666, 709, 
728, 739, 752, 877, 889, 941, 942. 


Conditions predisposing teachers to 
reject efficiency rating schemes: 38, 
89, 278, 282, 339, 386, 412, 413, 439, 
548, 739, 752, 832, 877. 


3. Teacher personnel administration. 


a. Training, salary, experience, knowl- 
edge: 8, 12, 13, 21, 36, 155, 157, 162, 
206, 207, 242, 274, 331, 332, 361, 
530, 533, 634, 660, 703, 835, 845, 
886, 931. 


Methods and recommendations for im- 
proving quality of teachers in-service: 
9, 39, 75, 98, 139, 155, 161, 170, 
220, 226, 286, 291, 297, 303, 331, 
372, 432, 484, 611, 620, 628, 661, 
734, 739, 752, 764, 821, 823, 827, 
839, 859, 990, 1005. 


Methods and recommendations for im- 
proving quality of teachers in-tr 

43, 75, 206, 207, 247, 331, 361, 415, 
463, 579, 592, 742, 827, 835. 


Comparison of characteristics of tea- 
chers in-service with persons in other 
occupations or with test standards: 13, 
382, 421, 422, 677. 


Comparison of characteristics of tea- 
chers in-training with persons train- 
ing for other occupations.or with test 
standards: 115, 382, 544, 545, 677, 
788, 789, 905, 957, 998. 


Selection and/or placement: 24, 43, 
62, 116, 204, 212, 216, 247, 249, 
286, 300, 314, 366, 382, 403, 452, 
453, 550, 568, 611, 658, 712, 722, 
853, 857, 870, 886, 893, 908, 925, 
926, 966. 


Recruitment: 24, 43, 62, 283, 291, 
314, 403, 452, 857, 998. 


Adequate salaries: 283, 291, 486, 895, 
1005. 


Supply and demand: 230, 331, 332, 
366. 


Outstanding teachers and/or teaching 
practices: 130, 240, 490, 536, 766, 
833. 


National Teacher Examination: 257, 
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272, 347, 453, 723, 768, 770, 771, 512, 514, 595, 601, 694, 721, 741, 764, 
853, 985. 792, 796, 805, 829, 832, 843, 854, 868, 

884, 889, 902, 903, 907, 912, 965, 983, 
1. Work load: 213, 276, 841, 895. 986, 997. 


m. Certification: 237, 449, 653. . Bibliographies: 70, 252, 358, 530, 569, 
717, 718, 741, 909. 
. Supervision. 
3. Overview of Wisconsin Studies of Teach- 
a. Functions of supervisors: 53, 71, 78, ing Ability: 64, 66, 67. 
144, 303, 344, 698, 746, 839, 966. 
L. Salary policy. 
Methods of supervision: 71, 78, 144, 
161, 162, 179, 303, 341, 437, 510, 1. Merit-type salary schedule. 
511, 592, 704, 709, 787, 819, 929. 
a. Reviews and discussions of problem: 
Evaluating supervision or supervisors: 46, 174, 229, 289, 245, 259, 329, 
153, 222, 250, 303, 410, 579, 935, 966. 342, 465, 486, 689, 692, 72p; 728, 
844, 973. 
Attitude of teachers toward supervis- 
ion: 78, 341. . Status of practice: 46, 174, 465, 689, 
692, 721, 728, 798, 1003. 
e. Legal status of supervisors: 485. 
. Specific plan outlined or recommend- 
. Administration and evaluation of school ed: 48, 132, 147, 148, 231, 245, 329, 
program and personnel: 21, 174, 175, 202, 334, 354, 392, 486, 652, 844, 953, 
212, 213, 230, 232, 261, 276, 286, 297, 968. 
351, 386, 391, 413, 461, 479, 485, 501, 
550, 625, 628, 703, 720, 819, 834, 845, . Advantages and recommendations: 89, 
869, 895, 920, 978, 991, 992. 159, 223, 259, 291, 354, 505, 525, 
554, 844, 941, 953, 1003. 
. Teaching one how to evaluate: 164, 179, 
226, 607, 835. . Disadvantages and criticisms: 89, 176, 
229, 259, 354, 449, 414 
Investigations of teacher competence, recru- 
itment, and selection. 229, 259, 354, 414, 435, 449, 450, 
486, 525, 692, 785, 973, 1003. 
1. Reviews: 17, 24, 57, 61, 62, 65, 68, 70, 
73, 74, 101, 122, 123, 171, 185, 211, . Preparational-type salary schedule: 245, 
241, 242, 268, 300, 314, 478, 496, 500, 384, 660, 728, 973. 











